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PREFACE. 


— 


I nave embodied the accounts of my travels and residence in Tibet, and 
the experiences derived therefrom, in two little volumes of about equal size. 
The first of these, containing the Narrative of a Journey to Lhasa in 1881-82, 
and a supplementary paper on the Government of Tibet, is now published. 


The second volume, which will shortly follow, contaius the Narrative of my 
journey round Lake Palti, tho explorations of Lama Ugyen Gysa-tsho, and a 
series of papers written by me on the history, antiquity, customs, manners, &c,, 
of the people of High Asia. 


The work of revising the proof-shects wos very kindly undertaken by 
Mr. H. M. Percival, one of the distinguished members of Her Majesty's 
Bengal Educational Servico. But ho has done much more than that. Indeed, 
my grateful thanks are due to him for making the following pages readable, 


SARAT CHANDRA DAS. 
The 25th March 1885. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY TO LHASA, 1881-82. 





PART I. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY TO SHIGA-TSE AND 
TASHI-LHUNDPO. 


L—JOURNEY FROM DARJEELING TO THE KANGLA-CHHEN PASS, 


7th November 1881.—On the night of my departure from Darjeeling, the moon wns 
shining brightly, though dark clouds presoged a slight fall of rain. Our eyes often turned 
with anxiety towards the mountain-tops on the eastern outskirts of Nepal, to watch if 
snow was falling on them. The fear of death in the snows, and the hope of overcoming 
the obstacles of nature, alternated wilhin me as I left my colitary residence at Darjeel- 
ing, soon about to bid a long farewell to my native land, with no great confidence that I 
ebould ever see it again. A few minutes’ walk brought me to the door of my ohief, 
Mr. Croft, who from first to last has assisted me in all my adventures by every means 
in his power, and in whose forethought and advice I placed implicit faith. He conducted 
me to his drawing-room, in order that I might get some hints on the collection of plants 
from a learned doctor then residing with him. While we were thus engaged in pleasant 
conversation, Mr. Macaulay, who had shown much interest in my work, was announced, 
and seeing me, asked how far I was going that night. The clock had struck eight, and 
knowing it was full moon, I replied that I intended to ride as far as Gék, where I should 
halts few hours, After a fow miautes’ private conversation in the moonlight with my 
honoured chief, I took my leave. Deeply interested as he has ever been in my success, the 
remembrance of my leave-taking from so kind and warmly-esteemed a master will never be 
effaced from my memory. 

I rode on silently, and, to my great relief, unnoticed by any person, and meeting no one 
except one or two Bhootias who were proceeding towards Darjeeling. I heard the songs of 
the work-women at Takvar and the musio of their pipe and drum. A chill breeze blew, but 
as I gradually descended towards the valley I felt warmer and more comfortable. On 
approaching the side of the stream, I saw many blezing fires, by which hill travellers were 
eleeping. While riding through the plantain groves of the little Rungeet, I heard the 
familiar volces of some Bhootias, and, much frightened lest I should be recognised, quick- 
ened pace that they might take me for o belated hillman. My attendant had a short 
talk with Kensob, the head Lama of Ging Gonps, who, accompanied by two Bhootia 
servants, both known faces, was returning froma place in Sikkim where he had lately been 
invited to perform some religious observances. On being asked who I was, he told Kansob 
with an air of indifference that somebody looking like a Nepali was riding ahead, and that he 
had come down that distance in order to meet his cousin Ugyen Gyatsho, who was going to 
Sikkim. I congratulated myself on hoving passed unrecognised, for otherwise the alory of 
my proceeding to Tibet would have spree all over the market of Darjeeling next day. 
Coming to the river, which was rather broad at this lime of ihe year, I met Lama Ugyen 
Gyatsho, who was waiting to help me in crossing. Three or four bemboos were loosely laid 
upon the main stream, which I crossed with some difficulty, glad enough that I had not slip- 
ped and wet my olothes. After a ehort reston the long grass near the opposite bank, 
where in the wretched traveller's shed called a Doxgkhang a few Limboos were cooking, I 
rode up the ascent, which wae steep, along a path overgrown with weeds, and dangerous for 
a night-ride. With the help of one attendant, an intelligent Bhootia, 1 managed to journey 
on till at half-past one, after many 4 tumble, I arrived at Gok, now a deserted village. In 

lace of lhe shops and the pretty Hindu-Buddhist shrine which formerly stood there I 
Found only a cowshed, where a Nepali was snoring fast asleep. I had visited this place on 
two previous occasione, when I had found it e prosperous village with about a dozen shope, 
and handsome ponies for relays. Gék was Eomrly @ very remarkable place, resorted 
to by madesie (up-country grain-sellers) for buying indian-corn and cardamom in large 
quantities for sale at the Darjeeling bazar. 

At a short distance from the cowsheds, on one side of the way, we spread our rugs 
to sleep in the long grass. Various kinds of insecls crept over my clothes and shirt, 
and made me uncomiertable. The prickly points of brambles and other weeds, and the 
long grass, penetraled through the thin rug on which I Jay. All these, and particularly the 
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uneven nature of the ground, kept off sleep for a long while. My pony rolled about on the 
weeds close to my head, and disturbed my rest eeveral times. At 3 at. slight showers of 
rain fell, which weited our clothes and blankets as we lay on the bare ground, and broke 
our sleep. Dismissing the pony, which would be no Jonger of any usc, o8 our way lay 
through jungles and pathless defiles, we started on our journey at 4 a.m. The path, 
hardly a foot broad, was almost choked with weeds and long grass. As bears and snakes 
were said to abound in this place, I did not think it eafe to goahead unarmed. Lighting 
my lantern, I followed Phurchung, with my fowling-piece tied crosswiso on top of his 
load. In this way, suffering from many a small mishap and frequent slips, we descended 
to tho valley of the Rummam at daybreak. mn 
8th Norember—The Rummam, one of the principal feeders of the Great Rungeet, 
rizes from the Singlee mountains, and forms the boundary between British territory and 
Independent Sikkim on the north-west, all the territories to the right of it belonging to the 
British Goveroment. It is a furious torrent, bridged only by a temporary contrivance 
‘of bamboo framework. In the middle of the stream there is a huge boulder on which bamboos 
are placed and kept down by the pressure of |i stones. The Lepchas and Limboos 
catch fish in the 1s, where water lies during the cold season. Large fish are some- 
times found, whick the Lepchas sell in the Darjeeling bazar. Sd/ forests abound here. 
On the hill slopes there were cardamom and colton patches with pods burst open. 
On the larger oultivations guards wero stationed in bamboo watch-houses to scare away 
monkeys and benrs with the sound of bamboo clappers. On our approach a number of small 
monkeys fied away swiftly. I was told that o large epecies of monkey is found here, which are 
a terror to the agriculturists and solitary female travellers. To kill them the Lepchas generally 
place cooked ediblo roota and occasionally rice mixed with dogbane and other poisonous roots. 
On nearing the bridge we met some twenty orange-sellers proceeding to Darjeeling. Our coolies 
talked with them, while I passed to the othor bank, crossing the bridge unnoticed. I did not 
like that men should spread arumour about me and my journey to Tibet, as it might produce 
unpleasant consequences on my reaching the froutier outposts ond coming across the officials. 
Before proceeding many yards, one of my altendants met the wife of Sonam Gring, 
formerly interpreter at the Darjeeling court. Both she and Sonam had come up hore to 
supervise their oultivalion. I wos very unensy lest Sonam ehould recognise me, but to my 
great relief I learnt that he was as afraid of being known by one of my povition as I was with 
regard to him. However, I took precautions not to bo scen by him by taking e different path. 
1 washere much fatigued after my journey on an empty stomech, and some of my coolies 
who had gone ahead of me prepared some rice and cooked a pheasant for breakfast. I was 
very thirsty and unable to walk, and lay down exhausted on the bare ground ; however, 
my servants soon brought me water. At 12-30 a.m., after changing my Indian dress for a 
‘Tibetan one, we resumed our journey up-hill, leaving the Mitogang road to our right. The 
ridge that we ascended is the property of our friend Kabi Athing. Thero is a small stream 
dividing it from Mitogang village, situated on the hilltop. Here antelopes and wild goats 
abound, offering a rich field to the hunter. But the people are very poor, having 
hordly half dozen matchlocks in the whole village. Tho Nepalese settlers are numer- 
ous here, and among them I noticed some Brahmans and Chhetrie, who chiefly live 
by eelling milk and butter. We passed by several paddy-fields prepared out of the fat 
slopes, in the form of terrace-steps, so as to hold water, and cultivated by ploughe 
drawn by buffaloes. The Bhoolias as @ rule never use ploughs for cultivation, but raise 
an inconsiderable harveat with the hoe and clubs made of oak. Although they know 
the advantages of the plough and the terrace-steps on slopes, which give a better yield 
(han their rude mode of cultivation, they do not resort tothem, but adhere to their ancestral 
system. This year’s indian-corn crops were very rich, and the paddy was growing fit for the 
sickle, There were many hillmen engaged iu splitting bamboos end in making wicker-work 
to enclose their cultivations. After ascending several hill-sides by steep foot-tracke, we 
came to the top of a ridge, the entrance of which is marked by a mendang and @ chhorten. 
There was oa rill close by, from which our men fetched water, ond Limboo houses 
1o our right and left in the valleys, whence doge barked angrily on our arrival in the 
neighbourhood. Here I saw my coolies halting ; they had pitched my little tent and spread 
my carpet, and were waiting for my arrival. I was extremely exhausted, and thanked them 
for not pushing me further that dey. I refreshed myself with eome biscuits and oranges 
and a good bottle of marta beer, and in recognition of the kindness of my servants (four 
persons altogether) I ordered them to buy for (heir own use some country arack (rakshi) 
distilled from indian-corn. Phurchung, a8 soon as he heard this, ran down the hill toa 
queries milo's distance to a Limboo village, where he bought two bottles at four annas each. 
jome Limboos brought us some vegelables, which I purchosed for our evening meal. This 
ridge commanded a Picturesque view of the neighbouring places. The place is called 
Mani-dara by the Paharias and Chhorten Gang by the Bhootias, both names having the 
same meaning, i.e. the ridge of the sacred stupa. The fat valley of Dhuramdeen, dotted 
with numerous houses, was visible through a hazy atmosphere. ‘There were several Limboo 
huts, near which dwarf pigs were running about grunting. To our right and left, as the 
evening wae closing upon us, We saw smoke rising up, which reminded me of the way in 
which the Bhootias reclaim their fallow land. They keep the soil fallow generally for three 
years; after three years’ continuous cultivation, the weeds are allowed to grow, and then 


cut nae burnt for the preparation of the soil. Ilere, at Chhorlen Gang, we halted for the 
nighl. 
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9th Nocember.—The previous day’s tiresome journey had given me paine all over my 
bedy. We started alter breakfast. The way was easy, and the numerous rills on either side 
overgrown with luxuriant weeds. We passed by Limboo houses here and there, with sheep- 
folds and pigsties in front of them. ‘They seemed aleo to posseas a few goate and cows. 
Their fowls aro not so remarkably big as those of the Bhoolias. I gave the coolies a 
four-anne piece to buy some arack for their refreshment. This detained them for half an 
hour in one of the Limboo houses at the village of Singliog. As I jourceyed on, we talked 
of some of the Limboo customs, the most remarkable of which is (hat of beating drume 
on every trivial occasion. Every Limboo family, be it poor or rich, as @ rule possesses three 
or four drums shaped like tambourines, which they beat on going out of, or returning to, 
their villages. The wile or children beat them in honour of husband or father when he 
goes out, and the latter when fiey go out. As we ascended we came acroas a large hole 
about three fect deep, in which about a week ago a venomous snake had been captured. At 
3 P.w. we crossed the saddle of this range of hills, and entered on a richer soil, as appeared 
from the growth of the vegetation and the abundance of trees, Icre we saw long canes 
wing luxuriantly. There was quite a forest of plantain trees, indicating the warm nature 
of the soil. It began to rain at 4 p.., and our clothes being wet, though I koew that our 
day’s march had been short, we halted in a Gurung village, called Saryong. Our tent was 
pitched on @ flat slopo, sheltered from the north-west wind bya hillock. It was spacious 
enough to accommodate two or threo persons, but at present it contained only myself and 
my clothes. It was constructed after the Tibetan fashion, resting on a ridge piece, supported 
by two posts, and standing like a houee with two gables. A fire waslighted in front of it and 
kept up the wholo night. The coolies slept round it. I was disturbed by leeches, which 
crept over my breast and legs. These pests not only drink their fill, but leave a wound 
from which blood oozea out in streama for several minutes after they drop off. Phurchung 
now wanted to fire off my gun, and after many entreaties on his part, I allowed him to 
try one shot. He said that it would warn off evil-doers. The number of our servants and the 
neatuess of our tent disposed the natives of this place to think that I was some high 
funetionary, and the Lama «deputy of the Sikkim Roja. Somo Bhootias of Sikkim, who had 
spent the night under a large, brenching tree about a quarter of a mile up the hill, passed by 
our tent before we had got out of bed. As some of them, according to my servant, knew 
me, I did not care to appear before them in my Tibetan dress, or give them on opportunity 
of making any inquiries respecting me. As they passed by our tent, I heard them speak, 
but did not seo them. 
10¢h Nocember.—The sky was cloudy and the atmosphere filled witha fog, scarcely 
allowing us to find our way through the thickets of the mountain slopes. For a short 
distance the way was dry and easy, after which our troubles began. Wo met some men, 
employed by the aurvoy party, proceeding to Darjeeling for a Iresh supply of provisions. 
We crossed tio hill streams, which looked more like cascades, and made their way 
downwords through bushes of ferns, rattans, and other mountain weeds. Tho trees that 
stood on the bank of the streams and studded the mountain slopes were ohiefly tall pines and 
iant ferns. At 11 4.x. we made our way through the dense foresta of the Hee range, the sky 
eing scarcely seen through the lofty oaks, pines, and magnolias that over-arched our way. At 
midday we eeemed to be journeying in the dark, the drizzling mist alternating with a feeble 
sunlight, The way woa muddy and slippery owing to the previous uight’s rain, After one 
hour's hard ascent we arrived at the Rishi chhorten, which has a mendang attached to it, all 
covered with thick moss. The Hee La commences here, and the presence of the chhortens 
announced that the neighbourhood was inhabited ; and their position indicated that the way 
lay along the top of the range rather than onitseides. This place commands an excellent view 
of the south-western part of Sikkim, including Tong]u and Singles, and the hills of Darjeeling 
now enveloped in ascending masses of fog. I stood here for about ten minutes, leaning on a 
elab of the mendang, to hear the gun-fire of Darjeeling, to correct my time, and also to know 
how far in a direct line we were from Darjeeling. The gun-fre was distinctly beard, from 
which I knew that I was not many miles from Darjeeling. We met some Bhootias and 
Lepchas, whom I carefully avoided. In the thickets on either side were the marks of the 
passage of wild pigs, and their foot-marks in the mud. There were, according to our coolies, 
wild bears at some distance, peeping from their leirs in the hollows of old trunks hoary with 
moss. The forest was filled with monkeys that fed on acorns. At sbout 1 p.m. we crossed 
the top of the range, about 6,000 feet above the sea. At3p.m., after crossing many rille 
which poured their contents into the Risbi streamlet, we passed by the sheds of a cowherd. 
The cows and bullocks of thie place seemed to be very fine, large in size, and parti-coloured, 
and most of them having svow-white patches on their forehead. Our coolies observed tho 
fatness of the bullocks, and their mouths watered at the thought of the beef. The muddy 
state of the way increased as we proceeded along the track of the cows. Though very tired, 
no rest was possible, as I could sce the leeches making for me wilh the utmost haste, panning 
their length with swift but measured paces. At 4.x. we commenced our descont from the 
ta {top of the ridge), which is merked by a /aptse—bere a bush of dwarf bamboos, with 
some scraps of red cloth tied toit, near which Phurohung uttered his L/dso/, or invocation 
to the mountain deities. At 5 p.m. we halted forthe night in a small opening in the jungles 
at the foot of a gigantic onk, afew miles above the village of Lingcham. The cries of 
antelope at a short distance made Phurchung run off with my fowling-piece full of hopes of 
venison, but he returned late, and unsuccessful. The giont-nettle creeper here atlains 
ita largest growth; some more than 100 feet long. The tree-nettle also abounds in this 
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forest. Our servante searched for the common nettle, the tender leaves of which make 
excellent soup. Heavy rain fell during the night, wetting our bedding nad clothes. 

11th November —Wo resumed our journey at about 10 a. after brenkfast. having dried 
our ruge by exposing them totho draught. The sky was overcast with clouds, and there was rain 
and sunshine at the eame timo, which phenomenon the Bhootias call Mefog-chharpa, or “ fow- 
ery shower.” This kind of rain presages further rain in reservo—a circumstance undesirable 
tous, The descent was very abrupt to the edge of the river Kalay, aleo called Kalliat. 
The village of Hee, by which we passed. contains several Bhootia, Lepcha, aud Limboo 
houses. The Limboos seemed to be prosperous. They cullivate paddy, sud use @ plough 
drawn by buffaloes. Tho paddy-felds hero differ from the barley and mura cultivation by 
their terrace aleps for holding water, which is essenlial to the growth of paddy. A fow 
hundred yarde above the river Kaluy, we saw cardamom patches carefully fenced. The 
passage was overgrown with long grass. After missiug it soveral times, we at last found 
the right way. I and Phurchung went in edvance, leaving the rest behind. Atd p.m. 
we crossed the Kalay river, which was rapid even at this season of the year. It riees in the 
Singleo La, and alter making a cironitous journey for about 20 miles, empties itself in the 
gront Rungeet near the foot of Tashiding hill. We passed by cultivation and villages up 
and down this river for many miles. Tho villoges are situated on ridges, which look like 
lateral ribs of ranges running on either side of the Kelay from west to eaat, generally 
sending forth southerly spurs. There were other Limboo villages on spurs towards the 
weet, resembling that of ee, but we failed to find out their names. The valley of the 
Kalay on both sides is overhung by lofty treea growing on steep banks, access to which 
ecemed impossible from the river-side. The river is bridged by two long, stout bambooa 
pleced on ao huge boulder in the middle, and kept in position by the weight of stone 
slabs. There were also bamboo balusirades, In the shallow parta of the stream piles aro 
driven to hold a network of bamboo for capturing fish, The Kalay torrent is well known 
for ils delicious fish, probably owing to the water, which comes from the Singlee La and 
the snowless alopes of other neighbouring ranges. The fish of the Teesta is not much valued, 
whence I aleo inferred that the glacial waters are not favourable to either the quantity or the 
quality of fish in these mountains. We passed by several Limboo houses and saw oulti- 
vations of the Na-dag Shig, a tree the Jenves of which are used to poison fish that 
swarm in the stagnant nooks of the river. My journey through the Limboo districts 
of Sikkim led me to inquire into the history of this primitive race, who, though they dress like 
Nepalie, differ greatly from them in physiognomy and mode of living. I obtained very acourate 
and interesting information regarding the Limboo people from a very well-informed and 
learned Limboo priest, greatly revered by all the Limboos of Sikkim and Eastern Nepal. 
There are five classes of priests among the Limboo people to perform their religious and 
secular ceremoniss. They are called Phedangba, Bijuba, Dani, Baidang, and Srijenga, The 
Phedangba enjoy the privilege of conducting the religious ceremonies and of dealing 
in omens and fortune-telling. The Bijuba are trained to the Ghamanio or mystic worship, of 
which fantestio dances are the ohief characteristic. The third crder praciice witcheralt 
exclusively, and are said to be able to eject evil epirits through the mouth. The 
fourth class, called Baidong. are the physicians who oure diseases. ‘The name Daideng is 
undoubtedly derived from the Sanskrit “Daidya.” The fifth, which is the must import- 
ant of the five, have the exclusive privilege of interpreting the religious books and of 
studying religious observances and rites, Our informant, though a Erijange, combined 
in himself the qualifications of the other four orders. Hence his reputation among the Limboos, 
who consider him endowed with divine attributes. At half-past three we resumed 
our up-hill journey through long grasa and thickets of reeds, which are traversed by the wild 
pig, their foot-tracka being distinctly visible. The poroupine abounds here, and is said 
to be very mischievous to pulse and radish fields. The people here chiefly live ona kind of 
wild yam, which both the pig and poroupine feod upon. On secending about 3,000 feet 
from the Kalay valley, we enjoyed distant views of Pema-yangtse, Yanthang, Hee, Sakyong, 
and other villages on the high but flat ridges on either side of the Kalay and the Rathong 
rivers. The village of Lingoham, with its orange groves and numerous muria cultivationa, 
was just on our right. At p.x. we halted on a spacious Aat above the house of a Limboo, 
the only resident in this continuovs wilderness. en I passed by his house he and hie wife 
hastily sbut the door as if to conceal themselves from our view, being evidently afraid 
lest we ahould enter his house and deprive him of hie indian-corn. I gave hime two-anna 
piece, which he received with delight, and gave mea bamboo bottleful of fermented maize, 
which I gave to my coolies to auck up after the fashion of murwa beer. The place where our 
tent was pitched was, a few days ago, occupied by some officers of the Raja who had come to 
collect revenus. Some temporary buts closo by were eurrounded with heaps of bangaa or murica 
refuse. Around us was a large indian-corn cultivation lately harvested, tho stalks remaining 
to serve as food for cattle. Our coolies rooted up some of these and ate them as sugarcane. 
I was told that some stalks taste aa sweet aa sugarcane, while others are insipid, the difference 
being caused by the quality of the soil on which they grow. There were wild onions (/a-gog) 
growing in the crevices of rocks, which our coolies brought to spice our ourries with. La gog, 
(hough smelling like the common garlic, is not half so strong, and sdda a peculiar favour 
to the meat. It ie said to cause coughing. At the end of our day’s toil, after refreshing 
myself with buttered tea and a dish of rice, I slept soundly. 

12th Nocember.—The morning opened with a olear sky. After breakfast at nine on 
a cup of rice moiatened with buttered tes, we started. The steep slope (hrough which wo passed, 
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with difficulty Binding the track, was here and there dotted with indian-corn cultivation. Alter 
an hour’s hard walk we came to two Limboo houses, where a few goats, come dwar pigs, anda 
few fowls were feeding about. The place appeared as wretched as it was wild, Leaving these 
unsightly cottages, we ascended further up, when we saw Lwo Limboo women busy in reaping 
mura, one of whom hed collected a basketful of wild apricots. At 2 p.m. we arrived at 
the top of the ridge, on the furthest extremity of which, to our right, was situated the Sangiing 
Chhoiling (Changachelling) monastery. Near our way stood a very old chhorten thickly covered 
with moss, The descent from this place was very abrupt, through thickets of tree-nettle and 
other wild plants, A drizzle now commenced and increased the clipperiness of our way. 
Passing through dense forests of old oaks and tall pines clothed with thick moss, at 
4 pm. we halted on a small flat at the entrance of the village of Talo, which contains 
about twenty Limboo houses. There were several mares, buffaloes, pigs, and o large 
number of cows feeding near us, which led ue to think that the villegers were well off with 
their cultivation, The year before last, when the panio of Phodang Lame’s disturbance spread, 
Yangtbang Tomo, wile of the Yangthang chief, came to this village with her jewels and 
other valuables to escape being plundered. Some Limboos came to ak if we had any aalt to 
sell, aa they would like to er for it some excellent ehhang {beer made from indian- 
corn). We said that we had no more than wo required for ourselves. On account 
of the QOotober fall of snow, the Yangpung salt-dealera had not up to this time made 
their appearance, 60 that salt waa scarce in these villages. Phurchung and hia brother 
went towards the neighbouring dairy for milk and butter, while the other servants 
went to gather firewood and to fetch provisions from the village. Alter the tent was 

itched I spread my rug on the ground and joined its edges to those of the tent oloth 
ty stone weighta, to prevent leeches creeping inside. After refreshing myself with a oup of 
buttered tea we est down lo gossip about the place and ite inhabitants, some of whom had come 
to our tent. The country between the Arun and Tambur is called Limbuan by the Nepali 
natives, and the aboriginal people who have resided there from time immemorial are designated 
Ly the name of Limboo, though they call themselves by the name of Vakthanga. In the same 
manner the tribes inhabiling Kirapta, or tbe regions between Dudkosj and the Arun, are called 
irat, which nome is 6s old aa that of the great Hindu deity Mahédeva, The Kirat 
of the north, now called Khambu, and the Limboo of the soulh are allied tribes, intermerrying 
among themselves. They were known to the ancients by the name Kirata, on account of 
their living by bunting and carrying on trade wilh the uatives of the plains in musk. 
yak-tails, ehell-lac, cardamom, &c., from the earliest Windu periods. Hence Arrian heard of 
the Kirhedt of Nepal and Bhot. The Kironta includes Rongshar, Shar Khombu, Madhya 
Kiranta, Limbuan, and Panther. Ronshar is a country of defiles through which the 
Dudkosi flows. It lies between the great mountain range running from north to eouth, 
of which the culminating point is Lapchhyikang (called Mount Everest in English maps), and 
that lofty range which commences east of Nanam (or Nilam) to terminate at the junction of 
the Sun and Dudkosi rivers. The Tibetan extension of Lapchhyikang westward along 
28° north latitude, which forms the southern snowy wall of great Tibet, south of the Tengn. 
district of Tibet, is its northern boundary. Shar Khambu, of which the loftiest peak 
is Chomo Kankar of the Lapchi range, lies to the west of Arunond south of the Pheruk 
district of Tibet. Madhya Kiranta lies between the Arun and Tambur rivers, the most 
remarkable places in it being Taanpur, Walung, and Shingsa. Limbuen includes the 
eastern defilee, forming the valleys of the Tambur and Kangpachan rivers. Panthar, 
or Pathariu Hindi—probably the region of rocks—includes the eastern and western flanks 
of the lofly range which runs north to south full one degree between 28° and 27° north 
Jntitude, having for its culminating points Jesang Laon the north, the Kangchan Jongna 
group in the middle, and Samdubphug of the Darjeeling frontier to the south. 

Khe Tibetans and the Bhootias of Nepal ond Sikkim call the Limboos by the name of Zsang, 
which is probably given to them on account of their having emigrated from the Teang province 
of Tibet. Both tradition and written Limboo works relate that (he Limboo Poorle partly emi- 
grated thither (to Limbuan) from Tsang in Tibet and Kashi in the Madhya Desh, and pesily 
sprang from underneath o huge rock in the village of Phedeb situated to the north-east 
of Tsanpur. So that the Limboo people wore divided into three great tribes, according to 
their original homes, Tsang, Kashi, and Phedad, which in later times split into numerous 
cleos, ‘Tho first branch from Teang spread themselves over Tambur-khola, Phalung, 
Miwa-kholo, Mayiwa, and Yengrub, being designated by the Tibetans os Tsang Monpa, 
or the Limboos inhabiting the defiles, Those whocame from Kashi occupied Chaibien, Kai- 
khole, and Tshothar. Those that sprang from underneath the great rock of Phedab were 
aleo called Bhaiphuta, and were widely distributed in the valleys of Wallung, Tambur, Mewa, 
Mayi, Tshothar, Pather, and Chaibisa. The name of the place in the middle of which 
stands the huge slab of rock, measuring e hundred falhows on either side, was Phedub 
Panggi-loma, which evidently ie corruption of tho name Phedub Pangi-lungpa, or the 
land of pasture in Phedub, The self-same rock cavo, according to lhe statement of the Limboos, 
still existe, and (he piousamong them make pilgrimages to it. According to a prophecy 
mentioned in their Poly books, the Limboo pilgrims ore forbidden to speak in their mother 
tongue in the neighbourhood of this their only eanctuary. On approaching the secred cave 
the devotees carefully avoid speaking Limboo, irying to explain themselves either by signs 
of in some other dialect with which they are familiar. What the cause of this restriction may 
have beon, my informant was unable to explain. 
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The Bhaiphula Limboo were the most powerful and numerous. Their Chief, Bhaiphuta 
Han Naja, ruled over Eastern Nepal. ll the Limboo tribes, as well as the Kiratas, paid 
him tribute and military assistance in a manner resembling the feudal system of 
Europe. The family of Han Roja ruled for many years; alt-r its decline the third 
tribe me powerful, and ite Chief massacred all the members of the Han royal family 
ond enslaved thoes who were their adherents. In this act of bloodshed the Tean| 
Limbons helped tho madesia Limboos, for those of the Han army and nobles who had fi 
towards Tambur were captured by the former. Two nobles escaped, whose descendants are now 
called Tongpup (a Limboo word) and includes all the Bhaiphuta Limboos under it. 
Thy tribo which claims lo be of Tibetan origin is called Srisobhaphapu. The Kashi Limboos 
are called Ttumbonphebule. After the fall of Bhoiphute Han’s dynasty there waa anarchy all 
over Eastern Nepal, there being no eupreme ruler to keep all the clans of Limboos and Kiratas 
in peace aud unity. In this way they continued foraeveral years, when at length there sprang 
from among the Srisobha tribe ao powerful man called Marang, who succeeded in reconciling 
the different tribes to each other. LIfe was elected king by the common consent of the people 
to rule over all the aboriginal iribes of Eastern Nepal, for then the southern pert, 
including the great valley of the Sun Kosi, was ruled by 8 Newar Chief (from that 
circumstance called Newarland, or in Tibetan Palyul). After e prosperous reign of many 

ears, Marang Raja died, aud among his euccessors in the chieftainship founded by him, 

‘okani Raje became distinguished. After Mokani’s death the Limboo tribes again fell into 
anarchy, there being none able to persuade all tho tribes to live peacefully together, which 
state of things lasted fur more than a century. At lest, probably in the ninth century, 
appeared the famous Srijanga, the deified horo of the Limboos. Tho cie-Himalyan Bhootias 
identify him with an incarnation of Padma Sambhava. Srijanga taught the Limboos the 
art of wriling by inventing a hind of character, Trodition says that Marang Naja was 
the first man who introduced writing among them, which, however, owing to the long pre- 
vailing anarchy, fell into disuse till revived by Srijanga. 

13th Nocember.—After breakfast at 9 a.at. we set out. Our way lay through the courts 
and along (he houses of the Limboo villagers, passing which one alter another we reached the 
Lingbec river, a stream as rapid as tho Kalay. There was a stroug bamboo bridge over it, but 
we orossed the river where it was narrowest, over a deep channel bridged by some bamboos laid 
side by side. Here we met some half a dozen Limboo villagers coming from the other side of 
the river. To the north-west of Tale village, on a parallel ridge projecting northward 
from_the same range of hills, was the village of Nambura. [Passing by tho left bank of 
tho Bingbee, sometimes approaching and at others receding from the roaring stream in @ 
wearisome zigzag, wo again crossed the river about five miles up, a little below the 
village of Nambura, by means of a long log laid upon a huge boulder, on which thore was a 
small bamboo bridgein good order. As we ascended, our way lay along tho side of 
cliff, dangerous and fearfully slippery. With great difficulty we walked on, placing 
our feet in the fissures of rocks, and holding fast by creepers and grass, which wore the 
only moans of support. If my feet had clipped, I should have been lost, Thus 
following the course of the Lingbee, we ascended towards the village of Ringboo, 
and on looking back we saw many villages, such os Tale, ‘Nombura, &e., 
perched high up on the sides of mountains several thousand feet above us. Though 
situated ou separate ridges wide apart from one another, yet distance made them eeem 
as if lying on one side of the same mountain range. 

Paseing under a huge rock, below which the stream had cut gullies, we crossed it 
wy means of bamboo and wooden ladders. Looking up once, I saw eome stuffed 
I! easauta anda Tibetan shirt of red cloth hidden in o figeure of the rock, evidently 

yy some bird shikarie, Birds of different hues, especially several sorts of phea- 
sants, abound in these forests, frequented by shikaris who earn @ livelihood by selling 
stuffed birds ot Darjeeling. After journeying about o mile and following the 
tiver up, wo arrived at the village of Ringbee, situated on a beautiful flat backed 
by a craggy hill; to the north and east the Hingbee roared at a considerable depth below. 
‘he wild plantain, the gigantic rattan, and numerous pines and onks filled the forest on 
the other side of the torrent. There were about a dozen houses, the residents being all 
Limboos who grow rice, indian-corn, mura and other millets. As soon as Phurchung had 
laid his load on the ground, he flew towards the house of a Limboo acquaintance of bis 
to buy for me somo bottles of beer, and presently returned with three bottles, of which he 
kuew one would be given him. ur tent was pilched towards the river-side of the Hat. 
‘Khe rugs being spread, I atretched myself at ease, forgetting the fatigues of the journey. 
There were a few ravens and kites perched on the trees near our tent. I was alone, the 
servants having dispersed, some to collect firewood, some to pick out edible wild plante, 
and others to buy vegetables for our evening’s meal, and nothing broke the silenco 
save the sound of the rushing torrent below. Our provisions falling short, to recoup 
our stock I intended to epend the following day in eearch of provisions. For this 
purpose I ordered Phurchung to go to the village of Nembura early next morning. I slept 
soundly, my mind being eceupied more with the fulure than the past. 

14th Novenber.—The morning was clear, the fogs of the valley having ascended to the 
upper regions. The sun shone brightly and made me regret having delayed the day’s journey. 
I was glad that there was no rain, for rain in (he valleys means snowfall on the mountain-tops. 
Tho view on all sides was superb; the eye, though familiar with the mountain scenery of 
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these singular defiles, seemed to draw fresh entertainment from their wild grandeur. We 
waited and waited for hours, but Phurchung not appearing by noon, we diamissed 
all thoughts of journeying that day. In the afternoon Phurchung returned from Nambura, 
loaded with bags of rice, maize, muri, eges, vegetables, &c., and leading a ewe before 
him, which had cost him Hs. 4 a6 he said. Le was very drunk ; but conscious of his positiou, 
he begged 1o be excused, and after numerous sd/ams and lollings of the tongue alter 
the Tibetan fashion, he vanished from our sight. Lis friendsof Nambura, most of whom 
were from Nepal, had reached him here, fearing ho might fall into ihe rapida while 
crossing the precipices and crags on the riverside, Ae I wore a Tibetan hat, and wos 
dressed in a@ Gelong’s raiment, they failed to recognise me. The Limboo villagers came to 
ask if wo had salt, aa they were suffering from the want of it, like their neighbours of Tale. 
They kad collected many lorge bundles of the dyeing creeper called ¢suo, which grows hero in 
abundance, and which they exchange for salt. We took the boiling point and read 
203° in the hypsometer at 3-15 rt. Phurchung rogretted that one of his best acquaintances, 
e Limboo of the village, was not present during our stay, as he could havo lent us 
much help. Ie had gone to attend some marrioge in o distant villoge. The marriogo 
custome of the Limboo people aro very curious and interesling. 

Some families awong the Limboo people, at the time of merringe, consult astrologers; 
others do not. When marriage is contemplated, the parties very commonly, without the 
knowledge of their parents, meet together in some place of common resort, or in some market, 
ehould there exist eny, in order to sing witty songs, in which test alone the malo is required 
to excel his fair rival. If the candidate is beaten in this contest by the maiden whose 
hand he covete, be at onco runs away from the scene, being ashamed of hia defeat ; 
but if, on the other hand, he wins, he seizes her hands and leads her triumphantly to his 
home without further ceremony, a female companion generally accompanying her. 
Tf the candidate had previously won the maiden’s attachment by any means whatever 
(the best placo to meet being some fountain or rill where the maiden goes to fetch water), and 
thereby had opportunities of discovering her efficiency in the art of singing, he pays a bribe of 
a couple of rupees, or ite equivalent in kind, to tho mniden’s companion to declare him the 
winner in the singing competition. Generally, marriage is contracted by courtship among 
the parties, when the above described means are not resorted to, before their parents are informed 
of their intentions. Thistakes place when the condidato obtains free access to the house of the 
maiden’s father, which is easily effected by presenting the nearest relation living in the house 
with a pig’s carcass, This kind of present is called phucang in the Limboo language. When 
the marriage ceremony takes place, the bridegroom, if rich enough, kills a buffalo, or elsea pig, 
which ie presented to the bride’s parenta with o silver coin fixed on its forehead. But 
generally among the lower people the parents of the bride seldom know anything about the 
marriago till tho return of the girl from her victor’s house. At the time of marriage 
the friends and relations of the parties assemble, each bringing a present of a basket- 
ful of rice and a bottle of murwa or arack. Then the parties meet in a spacious 
courtyard attended by their friends and neighbours. Tho bridegroom beats a drum, to 
the music of which the bride dances, outsiders also taking part in the dance. This 
over, & priest, called Phedangba, condueta certain religious ceremonies, beginning with 
the manira:—“ According to the commands handed down irom ancient time, and the doings of 
the patriarchs, we bind our son and daughter to-day in marriago.” When the Phedangba repeata 
the mantra, the bridegroom places his palm on that of the bride, they at the same time 
holding a cook and a hen respectively, which is then made over to the Phedangba. At 
the end of the service the throats of the fowls are cut and (he streaming blood is received on a 
plantain leaf, from which omens ore drawn. In another leaf some vermilion paint is placed. 
The bridegroom, then, dipping his middle-finger in the paint, passes it by the forehead of 
the officiating priest to touch the lip of (he bride’s nose. ‘The bridegroom then says “ hence- 
forth fom the day, moiden, thou art my wife,” and shouting repeatedly “ maiden, thou art 
my wifo,” puta a vermilion mark on her brow. The slain fowl is thrown away, ao that 
whoever picke it up gets it. The following morning the pricat invokea some friendly 
apirit, who thus adviees {he married couplo: ‘You two should henceforth live as 
husband and wife as long as you live on thia earth,” to which the parties suitably reply, 
“(we will do as you command.” Unlese thie period of a life-time is menlioned, the marnage 
is not considered auspicious, and to make it auspicious cerlain other ceremonies are 
prescribed, which open up new sources of gnin to the priest. Those who bring presenta of 
murwa bottles are admitied as guests to the marriage, when frst of all murwa and roasted 
meat (generally pork) are served, alter which a dish of rice is presented to every one of the party. 
At the termination of the marriage ceremony the bride, released from her oaptor's hands, 
for the first time returns to her parents. Two or three days after her return comes the 
parmi (intermediator, or umpire) to settle differences wilh the bride’s parents, who now for 
the firat time ore supposed to learn the malter about her and the bridegroom. He brings 
as a rule threo things—ono bottle of arack, the entire carcass of a pig, and a silver 
coin—os presents to the bride’s parents. Just as he goes to make the presents to the 
bride’s parents, they are bound to fly into a passion and threaten to beat him, whereupon he 
entreats them not to beat him, and tries to pacify them by producing another rupee from 
his pocket. The bride's parents then interrogate him in an angry tone, saying, “ Why 
did you steal away our daughter,” and so on. When their anger subsides, he peys the price 
of the bride, which, according to his meana and resources, varies from Ha. 120 to Rs. 10. 
‘When the money is not fortheoming, its equivalent in kind is given. But in all cases 
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a pig muet accompany the price. When the bride’s parents are satisfied, the demand of 
presents for the sofas (subahs) and village aldermen ie mode. Usually a sum of Rs. 12, 
or its equivalent in kind, is paid, which the subeis aod other officials of the village 
appropriate 1o themeelves. Tho payment is called turayiniag in the Limboo laaguage, 
meaning satisfaclion for appeasing the anger of the bride’s parents for atealing (heir 
daughter. This amount, though due to the bride’s parents, is now-a-days appropriated by 
tho village officiais. Like the Tibetans, the Limboos present white cotlon acarves to all 
who are interested in the marriage. At tho time of delivering the bride to the parmi, 
the parents must say “ Oh, our doughler is lost! She is not to be found ; somebody must go 
and find her.” So when a couple more of silver coins aro produced as remunoration, but 
not before, one of the relations discovers the lost bride, who generally concoals herself in the 
etore-room of her parents’ house, and delivers her up to the parmi. Now-a-days this searcher 
does not generally mako his appearance on marriage occasions, but the bride discovers horself 
when the money is paid. 

15th Nocember.—The villagers told us that we had better not start at all, as the passes 
were alill untraceable and closed by snow: inslead of waiting on the mountain-top, it 
would be far more convenient to stay at Ringbee, where provisions were easily procurable, 
We woighed carefully the arguments for and against halting fora week ot least at Ringbes. 
If I waited there, various reports would be spread to prejudice the frontier guards of 
Tibet against ue, and we should have very little means of ascertaining the exaot time when the 
suow would get hard enough to enable us to set out on our journey, as the passea were three 
or four days’ march from that village. Besides, any delay seemed to tire our patience, 
as I experienced from a eingle day’s halt at Ringbee. Our coolies gave the villagers to 
understand that we shikaris faa very little todo with the passes, except for going to 
Kangpachan, where more abundant game could be found: if we failed entering Namga-tshal, 
we should most probably return by Jongri to Darjeeling. The fowling-piece which Phurchung 
carried, and the load of cartridges which he showed to all he met, chiefly to show what 
a great personage he was, enabled him succeasfully to pass us off for skikaris. I wasnot interro- 
gated by any villager or traveller about myself and my occupation, for my rich Gelong’s 
dress revealed me to outsiders as one to whom respect and reverence were due. I walked 
with becoming dignity when any travellers passed by me, always maintsining on 
unconcerned appearance, and seemingly absorbed ia highand divine thoughts. The villagers 
were perplexed at sceing usdetermined to ascend to the Yampung La, which still 
remained free from snow. We passed behind the village, where there were somo 
tall oypressea and a solitary juniper tree. This last they erroneously called chandan or 
sandal.wood. Ata short distance from the village we passed the road leading to Dechan 
Phug, or the cavern of bliss, a huge rock the hollow of which is the haunt of numerous 
demons and evil spirits. 

Here and there on the way we met Limboos making bamboo mats and collecting osiers 
to thatch their houses. The way was comparatively easy, as we had to travel only along the 
ups and downs of the river valley. The lateral rille were well bridged, the steep banke care lly 
crossed by small stone dykes, eteps being cut in the rooks where necessary. Tho billmen seemed 
to take more care of the ronds than their Bhootia countrymen. At one place Phurchung’s 
feet slipped, and he was about to be plunged into the river felow, when the buge load, as te 
rolled down on bis back, held him fast, having stuck in the netlle bushes. Such was the 
meroy of the Dispenser of our destinies that the guide, ia whom lay all our hopes of @ success- 
ful journey, was enatched from the jaws of death by the very means which would 
otherwise have hastened him to a watery ve. We travelled slowly, and at 1 p.m. 
arrived at Paongthang, where there is a wretched shed (dongshang) for travellers. Its roof 
waa good, and reated on piles of loose atones laid irregularly one above another; 
numerous ants and centipedes were creeping everywhere in the interstices of the stones. 
‘We could hardly walk erect inside, but every time we got up from our rug, our heads 
atruok against the roof. There was a slight drizzle outside, eo we were obliged to cook our 
food inside the miserable shed. ‘The smoke and dust raised by the bellows nearly 
euffocaled us. In this wretched way did we accommodate ourselves at Paongthang. 
Although we had e tent which could have made us comfortable, the obstinacy of the 
eervants compelled me to yield to them. To them the dongkhang was a oomfortable 
shed, and so they wished that I too should make myself comfortable in it. On the 
opposite bank of the river were a fow yakmen tending their looks. The yaks, called yak- 
chhung here, were of diminutive stature. The calves of the yaks, very pretty-looking 
oreatures, more lovely than the calves of the cow, frolioked here and there near their dams. 
Phurchung told me thot he had @ cousin among the herdsmen whom he wished to 
see. I let him go, with instructions to bring me curds, milk, and butter. After an 
hour’s absence, during which time he must have emptied some three murwa bottles, he 
returned, bringing with him a quantity of milk, cheese, and some ver: good fish. The 
last was most welcome, as I had not tasted fish since leaving home for Tibet. THe told them 
that I was a pandit Lama who understood diarma and wos going on a visitto the Kangpachan 
monestery. He also gave out thet I was a profound scholar in the Shastras of the Buddhists 
as well as of the Brahmans. I dismissed the yak-men wilh a reword of a few two-anna 
snd four-snna pieces in silver, which greatly satisfied them. After refreshing ourselves 
with some murica, we listened lo an interesting repartee between Jordan and Tonssang, two 
of our companions. Although they carried our loads, they were men of much reapect- 
ability in thoir own country, and were induced todo menial work only to oblige me, aa 
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I did not care to trust outsiders with the secrets of my movements, The harangue which 
Jordan made when he was offered the mura bottle enlivened our evening circle. 
Some yak-men were also present, who now and then added fuel to the glowing fire. 
All listened with eagerness and delight. I amused myself with observing the wit of the 
orator ; and really wondered (hat even among the uncivilised dwellers of the hills wine could 
inspire eloquence. He did not apcak mers nonsense. Among tho volleys of bis eloquence 
were quotations from a book of “traditional sayings,” called Riuchhen Thenwa.* 
“ A dir tshogs thams-chad 5 uan g snn-par sbu ; 
“A Dab chhags byshi gyal po khyun yin, 
“Chig-gi chhags-pa kup-gyi chhags. 
“ Chan-gesan-gyi ; gyal-po Senge yin ; 
“ Chig-gi m chhons-var kun-gyi m chhois, 
“Tam-gyi gyal-po ehhawmi yin. 
“ Chig-gi sad de kum-gyi nan. 
"A Dab-chhags mauste khyun chhen rgyl-po dokan. 
“ Metag mau ate Udum-vara dkon. 
“A Dom-seu man set seuge karpo kon. 
*Chhas byed ma ste, byan chhud Sems d poh d kon. 
“Cbhan sna mon ste, Arog dud rlei kon, 
“ All bere assembled, pray altend. 
“Tho eagle is the king of birds; when he rises all rise; 
“The lion is the king of beasts; when he leaps all leap; 
“He that drinkst is the prince of speech ; when he speaks, all hear.” 


Tlere Jorden’s analogy broke down, for he should have snid—‘ when he speaks all should 
speak ;” but as his were quotations, he could not introduce any alteration. Ugyen told me the 
lines were contained in the little work called “ The precious rosary.” 

Our orator, however, went on :— 

“Though birds are mony, king-eagles are few ; 

“Though flowers are many, the uduacara (fabulous lotus) is rare ; 

“Though marsh lions are many, the white lions are few; 

“Though devotees are many, saints are but few ; 

“Though wines are many, nectar is rare.” 


It is not possible to follow any further the fight of our companion’s oratory. I hare 
added the last line in order to Gnish hie unending recitations. At night Jordan and his 
brother Tonseang sang e few Sikkim and Bhutan songa. 

16th November.—In the morning at sunrise, the yok-men with their wives and children 
came to pay their reepecta to me, bringing presents consisting of yak-milk, butter, 
and fish. I received these with thanks, and dismissed them with a suitable return in silver 

ieces, after a hearty exchange of compliments. We finished our breokfast at eight, and 
Jienissing Jordan and Tonesang to carry letters and my Indian clothes to Darjeeling, we 
resumed our journey. After a mile’s journey up-bill along the leaping course of the Ltingbee, we 
ascended the hill called Lungmo La, which was thickly covered with a species a dwarf 
bamboo and mossy oaks of immense size. At 2 p.m. we came to the junction of the 
two head-waters of the Ringbee called Chhoonjom, where there is a well-made bridge with very 
etrong approaches made o boulder piles. The river here presented @ very Picturesque 
appearance in consequence of ils bed being covered with thick green moss, for the bed 
being level here fevoured the growth of the huiry moss. At 3 p.m. we halted at a 
lace called Keta, in the midst of dork foresls, the abode of wild bears, pigs, and 
Biukim leopards. We spread our rug on an incline where with difficulty could 
stretch my legs. There wos a tree near it on which we hung our clothes ond the 
remaining pieces of mutton and fish. We lighted o large fire to keep off wild animals. 
As wo had no tent now, we sheltered ourselves from the inclemenciea of the sky by 
a contrivance made with our bed-clothes. Alter dinner, which consisted of under-boiled 
rice and indian-corn, moistened with buttered tea, we slept soundly. At night we were 
disturbed by owls which wanted to rob us of our meat, and by mice which stole a little of 
our butter. 

17th Norember.—After breakfast at 9 a.v., we resumed our journey through the dense 
forests, the bramble weeds on either side of the way catching our clothes and seratch- 
ing our heads and faces all over as we passed. Our hearts quaked with the fear of 
encountering a man-eater, which was reported to hove killed two Nepalese wood-cutters in the 
Singlee La. The yeor before last a tiger came upto Jongri, where he killed half a dozen yaka, 
We feared lest this year the aame liger might come to make havoc on the Yampung yaks. 
In oscending, we crossed several fences erected to divide the pasturago aud property of 
the residenta, as also to bring certain fallow ground under cultivation. In crossing one of the 
fences, we got @ pheasant, which had been caught by the neck in o hair-trap laid for its capture. 
Tho way wos exceedingly steep and stony, here and there clayey owing to the snow melting 
on porous svil. The cold made us shiver. At noon we reached the zone of rhododendrons. At 
midda , passing through the graceful pine forests, from which at our approach there flew out 





© Rinchbeo Aphren-wa, or the precious rosary. : 
+ Chbanan.t, the map under the influeuce of sine, Wive is aniversally believed to be the mother of oratory. 
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heasants nnd other birds of beautiful plumage, we entered a ridge covered with patches of snow- 

‘his passed, after an easy walk we commenced ascending another stoep spur erestod with 
jagged rocks, along the steep side of which we (breaded our way up ina zig-zag course. ‘Ibis 
‘wag tho place, we were told, where {he Lepcha troops of Sikkim had offered a bold resist- 
ance to the Goorkha invaders. From the wood on the west of the rocky precipice they shot 
arrows, and when theso were exhausted, (hey rolled down detached rocks to crush the enemy. 
The embouchure overlooking the path below is very fearful, and (he account thatthe Lepohas 
killed many Nepalese soldiers at this place seemed to me probable. On account of this reverse 
the Goorkhos are enid to have abandoned this route, Alter half an hour’s walk we got over the 
precipice, when the danger of the ascont seemed to dimiuish, os the way rau over easior gradients 
and continual slopes. ‘The sky was bright. A brilliant sun shone out to help us in our ascent 
to the colder region. We were here shown some beehives, which by no means resembled 
those of the plains; they looked like so many white fungi projecting from the rock in 
front of us. My guide wanted to climb the precipico in order to fetch me some honey, but 
as (his would occasion a day’s delay, I did not allow him. 

On all sidea the rhododendron bushes were fast withering, for they lose their leaves 
before the pines; yet we couid smell the fragrance from tho poda of the different species, 
Their novelty pleased us, for our eyes wore tired of the covlinual sight of the lower 
forests, As we procecded higher up, the lenflessness of all kinde of vegelation became 
conspicusus. At 2 p..we arrived at tho Dok of Yampung, which js situated on the 
leo side of the range. Long mendangs mark the approach to the village, and the flying 
flags show (he vicinity of yak-shede and houses. The slopes were filled with pasture 
on all sides; the patches of unmelted snow here and thera,and the blocka of ice glistening 
in theeun, gave a fine appearance to the village. On approaching nearer, that beauly vanished, 
as the forlorn ond deserted nature of the village became manifest. ‘There was not 
8 living being in the village, not a yak, not a dog, only some hungry ravens perched 
on the flag-poles and the roofs of the sheds. The village contained about 4 dozen houses, 
all built in a very rude style. The walla were made of loose stoue slabs piled one above 
another, with some degree of evenness outside. ‘ho roof was constructed of long pinc- 
planks kept in their places by slones. The larger houses were locked up, and the doors 
of those that had no locks were sealed by strings. In front of the house we occupied, 
there were four flag-poles with inscribed flags. It was unfivished towards the west, and 
o breeze rushed inthrough the opening upon our fire-place, There were large heaps of 
Brewood, a quantity of which we burnl {o warm ourselves. I spread my rug on a broad 
plank and seated mysolf cross-legged. Phurchung helped me to keop off the cold by 
wrapping my blankets around me, as the wind was freezing my limbs. The coolies collected 
blocks of ice and began melting them on the glowing fire. The warm water thus obtained 
served to melt fresh quantities of snow to get sufficient water for tea and chiang. One of 
the servants of the Dokpas, whom we met at Paongthang, had accompanied us carrying o part 
of Phurchung’s load. He shewed ug a bnsketful of chhang hidden in @ nook of the 
wall, aud sold it to us for a rupeo and a half, Idistributed some bottles among my 
coolies. ‘be salt trade of East Nepal extends to this place in the summer months. and in 
November after the October snow has hardened. Heaps of red-dye creepers were kept ia 
every house, and our house contained more than a dozen huge bundles inteuded lo be exchanged 
for salt. Tho Limboos and Lepehas of Weatern Sikkim annually come here to buy salt, wool, 
tea, and Tibotan earthenware in exchange for wurira, maize, rice, dye-creepers, aud other petty 
commodities of the Darjeeling bazar, Phurchung, with my permission, baked the pheasant 
and made a hearty meal of it. 

‘After my evening menl, which consisted of rice moistened with tea, shorily before 
sunset, I went to a little eminenco for a view of the selting sun; but the heatof the day had 
filled (he valleys with ascending vapour which gradually enveloped us, so I returned to the house 
unsuccessful, to gossip with my companions on the quality of the chsang, maize, meal, and 
\uttered tea, for in other subjects they seemed to take little inlerest. For some fow minutes 
they talked of the snow which now obstructed the passes, but when I perceived they 
despaired of crossing the enow, I diverted their attention to other topics. I went to 
bed onrly, end scribbled @ little with my pencil in the diary, The following morning 
the Lame took hypsometrical observations, and found water boil at 189° F, Doefore we 
etarted, we saw two Limboos who had descended from the top of Yamping La, and were 
going to snare Pheasants near Jongri. 

1814 Noventber.—At 9 in the morning, after breakfast, we set out on our journey, 
resolved to face the snows. I implored the Great Dispenser of our destinies for mercy a8 
I looked ot the snow-clad tops of the peaks which bounded the horizon. The ‘Yampup; 
La, though not lofty, yet presented much difficulty in the ascent. The vegetation on it 
slopes did not appear so luxuriant as that of Jongri, which is nearly of equal height, After 
the first mile the rond sented to become eteeper. Reaching the top o! Yampung La, 1 
took a short rest, and surveyed the regions to the south and west. The great range of 
mountains led away to the south ino series of precipitous creste, almost bare of vegetation, 
aud conspicuous in their ghastly nakedness. Onthe summit of the penk I stood buffeted 
bythe west wind. The fog preseuted the appearance of a boundless sea, the bristling crogs 
represenling ships. To the north the ranye continued to skirt the snows of the famous 
Kangehan, the dreaded Khumba Karna of the hillmen. The eye on all sides, except 
tothe east, was met by snow; andas ascended tothe south-western flank of the Du 
(Demon Mount), I cast an anxious Inok backwordsto thedeep gerge through which ihe 
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Ringbes leaps with censclees roar. The glacial lake which receives the enow streams of 
Yampung La is called Tamachhu on account of its crescent shape. The Nepalese call 
it Lampokri. It ie about half « mile round when full. 

Here our troubles commenced. The Du La was filled with snow, and ns we travelled 
upwarda it seemed to recede. After walking for a short distance, I asked my guide to 
point out with his finger which was the Du La. He pointed to a peak which lay before us, 

ut when we reached that point the Du La rose higher up, und so we ascended peak offer peak, 
uot knowing where our troubles would end. The difficulty of breathing increased moro from 
the exertion of the ascent than from any other cause. Ugyen complained of headache and 
breathlessness, and said he was sick with fa-dig (mountain sickness). To add to our 
troubles a strong gale blew, ond threw me to the ground several times. At last, when 
1 could no longer resist it ina standing position, I eat on the ground, and did not rise till 
the wind fell. Qne of our coolies (the one from Yampung) hero fell down helpless, his toes 
being frost-bitten. All the coolies surrounded him, and censulted what was to be done, 
whether halting in that dreary and unsheltered place to make him a pair of boots out of our 
blankets to protect his feet, or to carry him on their backs. On my arriving at the 
spot and learning what the matter was, I gave tho man my shoes and Cabul socks for 
his use, I myself puttiog on a new pair of Tibet boots which I had purchased for 
tho journey. The coolio with his new equipments walked through the snow, limping 
with inconvenient pride and satisfaction, for this was the first time in his life that he 
bad put on @ pair of English shoes. The direct way to Gumothang was blocked 
by snow, which had not yet become passable, and our guide consequently prepared to 
lead us by no roundabout passage on the northern and western flauke of the Du La. The 
detour, though troublesome, gave me a chance of seeing once more the enstern gorges of 
Jongri and the defiles adjoining it. Here the snow was condeneed, and in some places turned 
into ice, on which walking was very dangerous. Our coolies slipped several times, some 
tolling down with their loads to many yards distance. I walked carefully, using my 
hands when my feet clipped, and when both failed I lay prostrate, trusting to my weight 
against the furious gale. ‘The gorge here is terrific, and so deep that it tires the eyo to follow 
its windings. The snow flows down in a kind of solid atrenm to form the head-water 
of the Yong Dso Chhu, which runs past the foot of the Jongri enowe. In the descent 
through the western flank of the Du La my coolies scemed to be experts, and 1 could 
scarcely follow them. Aslome it appeared more dangerous than the ascent, I walked 
with the greatest care to avoid being thrown down ‘by the wind, and consequently fell 
behind, sometimes failing to see how far my men had advanced, ond sometimes calling 
to them to walk slower, to enable me to catch them wi but I cried in vain, for my 
yoice, owing to the tenuily of the air, could not rench them. At Inst I proceeded by 
following their foot-marks, which were still uncbliterated by tho fying storm of snow- 
dust. Vortunately there wasno fresh snowfall. In travelling through the western flank 
of the Du La, after tho snowy parts were passed over, we again came in sight of the deep 
defiles, filled with forests of piue alternating with pasture lands, and overhung on either 
side by rugged precipices. I thought our way would lead us thither, and flattered myself 
with the prospect of soon aeeing our day’s labour terminated, But alas! Our guide informed 
us thatthe gap wae the head slream of the Rathong, and if we followed it we should be 
taken to the west of Jongri. Ile assured us that he would soon conduct us to the very place 
from which the stream issued. We ogain commenced to ascend another spur, beyond which 
lay Gumothang, our next stage for halting. We plodded on extremely exhausted. The 
wind seemed lo diminish its fury as we caught sight of Gumothang, a deep Borge about 
two thousand feet below. From here it appeared like an extraordinarily well-shaped 
receptacle into which huge glaciers from all sides moved down like streams. We followed 
the course of one of the glaciers. Our coolies had already gone down, and Ugyen was more 
than three hundred yards in advance of me. The sun had disappeared, and it was five by my 
watch when I began to descend to the gorge of Sumotheng- The rhododendron 
bushes aud dwarf juniper shrubs, relieved of the heavy weight of snow, were gradually 
recovering their erect position, aud the melting of the ice increased as we went further 
aud further down. In this march it is not easy to number how many tumbles I bad, 
or how many times I slipped down on the ot plates of ice, owing to the heavy 
dress that wrapped me, and the ‘fibetan boots I had on. I suffered very few bruises, 
although I got severe pains in my ermsand legs. At six I descended tothe Gumothang 
gorge, and Jound it Hooded with torrents caused by the melting of ice towards the north- 
east. Phurehung helped me in crossing the torrent, which was three to four feet deep 
and about 40 feet broud. On the back of the precipice (a ridge of the Du La) which overhanga 
Gumothang is the lake called Lachmi Pokri, or the Lake of Fortune, which is beiieved to 
contain miues of gold and precious stones. It is a mile in circumference, its colour deep 
black, and its bottom is said to be the abode of fabulous water-elephants. ‘ 

Gumotbang ie a narrow gorge, but o benutiful wooded spot, the receptacle of glacial 
deposits. It wus now intersected by a glocial torrent, which wo had just crossed. This 
clear, cool, murmuring stream presente alternately a series of rapids and shallows as 
it flows out of the gloomy chasm. For a moment, seeing the cedars, the various 
kinds of pines and firs, the tall rhododendrons, and the grassy pasture in the middle, 
I forgot that I had entered the domain of snow. We entered a wretched shed, probably 
erected by the Limboo huntsmen ond herdsmen of Yampung, the roof of which leaked in 
several places; but as the rain was not heavy, 1 could save wyself and clothes from getting 
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thoroughly wet. My rug was spread on a charcoal heap, the remains of some traveller’s 
fire-place. Atseven in the cvening Thurchung cooked eome rice and fish eurry for 
me, but they wore only half-cooked. I was much exhausted, and my knees and feet 
ained mo much. There was no murica beer, and go I had to go te bed aftera cup of tea. 
pumothang is not far from Yampung, but during the snowfall o milo’s journey here is more 
tedious than a day’s march in places irce from snow. The height of this place is nearly equal 
to that of Samdubphug . 

19th Norember.—The morning was bitter cold. After breakfast, which consisted of rice 
moistened with tea, and alter dismiesing our Yompung coolie, who was required to go back 
to Paongthong, we resumed our journey. Tho coolie whose fect were snow-bitten walked 
with gloomy thoughts of dying in the snow, as the skies were not to be trusted. Wo crossed 
@ small stream with water knee-deep flowing towards (he eaet ta feed the Rathong, and 
commenced tho ascent of Bogto La. Firs and juniper of various epocies overhung our 
way, which ley along the sides of a dry, glacial channel, having & stream of water in 
the middle ond filled on either side with debris. Our guide poinled out to us tho 
different species of juniper, the leaves of which serve as incense in Buddhist temples. There 
wero numerous pheasants feeding on tho rhododendron berries. Thero are two tracks 
from here to the only traveller’s shed on the slope of Bogto, one following the course of 
the glacial stream that comes down from the Tshonog Iske, and the other that whioh we now 
followed. The former is much frequented by the herdsmen of Yampung and by tradere in salt 
from Yangmo. ‘The other, though shorter, is not much in favour with the herdsmen, as there 
grow on both eides of it a plant (called dug-shing) which is deadly poison if eaten 
by sake and sheep. There were herds of wild sheep grozing on the slopes of Bogto, which 
we could have killed, but were dissuaded from the allempt by Phurchung. Though the way 
was exceedingly steep, I succeeded marvellously in rapidly ascending it, with but fow 
pauses to take breath. I succeeded because I had now become practised in mountaineoring, and 
my heart expanded to the work with greuter zeal. At noon we arrived at the shed, which, 
being constructed of stones piled on all sides, resembled a coll under acairn. I did not enter ic, 
the weather being pleasant, and thore being sunshine outside. There was no water to enable 
us to make our tea, 80 I gent off my conlies in advance of me. Within this shed, shut up by 
snow, some time ago died two young women from Mali Gonpa in Sikkim. One of thom was 
the beautiful daughter of Mali Lama, who, accompanied by o maid-servant, arrived at this 
unlucky place ou her way to Tibet. Shortly aller their arrival heavy snow fell and communi- 
cation was stopped with Yompung and Nepal. There was no water to bo had closo by, and 
the unfortunate travellers aubsisted for a few days on the scanty residuo of the provisions 
they had brought with them and water melled from snow. When that was exhausted, 
they died of starvation. A few days after some salt-dealers coming to the place saw the 

ies lying within the shed yet fresh, one possessing some traces of beauty, though pale 
and cold in death. The relics of the unfortunate women were still visible (their bones and 
teoth lying strewn about the neighbourhood), and filled my mind with gloomy roflections 
of what might await us in our further progress. Ugyen boiled water in the hypsometer over 
acandile flame and read it at 188° in my presence. 

On tho left flank of Bogto, an immense treeless slope, rune the passage to Jongri, with 
whioh au interesting story is connected. Previous to the invasion of Rickie by the Goorkhas 
under General Undur Sing, thera lived a Dokpa (herdeman), named Ssangpo, who possessed 
a number of yaks. One day a she-yak went astray, and being loft behind fy the other ynks 
did not return to the herd. The herdsman searched for her overywhere, but in vain. 
At last he went to the margin of a little lake at the foot of mount Kabur, the highest point of 
which immediately overhangs the Jongri ridge. Suddenly he saw his lost yak ‘accompanied 
yy & snow-white bull yak which had miraculously sprung oul from the glacial lake. 

he herdeman, from the colour and size of the white yak, guessed him to be the god of 

aks, about whom he had heard different stories from the old folks of his village. On his return 

ome he told the story to no one In due course of timo the she-yak brought forth a snow- 
white he-calf of Satna: beauty and pcesessing red marke resembling on impression 
in sealing wax of Kanchan ‘onga. On account of this peculiarity, the calf wos considered 
as something sacred, and of divine origin. The neighbouring herdsmen, bearing the story of 
the extraordinary size and appearance of this yak, brought their cows to consort with 
him. Thereby, within a short time, a numerous progeny of yaks was produced, the male 
portion of which resembled their father. Theso were allowed to graze in every pasture land 
without restriction, The white bull is eaid to have wandered as far as tho Tashidin, 
Monastery in Sikkim, Once Ssangpo, missing him for several days in the neighbourhood & 
Jongri, came to Tashiding, where he found Sim in a elanding ition, his horns stuck 
in the trunk of a huge oak. The herdsman fondled him, calling his favourite by bia 
name, Karehan, when the yak slowly drew out his horns from the tree, and a tiger’s bod: 
dropped down puted and full of maggots. This tiger had attacked the yak, who had crushed 
him againet the oak, and stood in the same position with unobated rage, thinking his 
ferocious enemy was ctill alive. It was full one week that the tiger had beon pinned 
to the oak by his horne, yet his rage did not abate till fondled by hia master. The 
herdsman, when returning homeward, found a gigantic landslip on the ridge of Jongri 
bordering Rathong, which was looked upon as a portent of some great calamity to his sovareieee 
It is even now a proverbial saying in Sikkim that wheuever huge londslips oocur at Jongri toe 
the castle hill) some danger must befall its chief. About this time the Goorkha troops under 
Undur Sing invaded Sikkim aud drove the Raja from hie seat at Rabdan-lse to take shelter in 
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the aes of polung . The aoe yi with his herds to the Guchak-la (or key- 
mountain) pass. But on the way he died, and his flock led by Ka i 
reached Tholung without any other mishap. ¥ Karchan, the great white yak 
‘We threaded our way up tho south-western slope of Bogto La through a masa of dwarf 
thododendron and diminutive creeping juniper, which, os we ascended, bocame emaller and 
emaller, till they Bnally disappeared. There were oocasionally here and there in the clefla of 
the rocke a few spongy lichens and moss-like vegetation. Snow was moving down towards the 
stream that slowly issues from the frozen lako of Chhonag. As the shrubs gave place to 
grass and débris our difficullies increased. The wretchedness of our food, which was 
ill-suited lo sustain life in these great ascents, was the chief cause of my feeling unwell and 
exhausted. We had used partly animal and partly vegetable food while journeying in the 
lower valleys and the Sikkim defiles, but here there being no ment in slock we had to load our 
stomachs with rice and tea only, which, on account of their bulk, added to our troubles 
and inconvenience in walking. All my strength was exhousted. I walked on with a frame 
omaciated by hunger and exertion, dejected and oppressed by the heat and the rarified air, 
suffering from a violent headache and a tormenting desire to vomit in my efforts to draw a 
full breath. There was extreme lassitude, and I walked upward with little control over my 
body for about balfo mite, when I fell prostrate ona piece of slopiug ground, exhausted 
and almost breathless. My coolies were all in a worse condition than myself, os they had 
to carry loads on their backe, while I had nothing except my heavy ‘libetau robe. Ugyen 
had his own weight to carry, which was heavy work. Phurchung laid down hia load 
near me, and searched fora spot for me where t could lie at full length. Failing in this, 
he prepared an artificial flat by placing his loaded basket lengthwiso below my feet to 
prevont me from rolling down the abyes. The wind now turned to a chill gale, and (he clouds 
moved ewiftly in the skies. One of our coolies prepared some tea, which seemed to increase my 
desire to vomil ; but pressed by Phurchung, I drauk two cups and wrapp2d myself up in 
my whole stock of blankets and olothes. Our guide carefully tucked me in eo that no 
chill breeze could penetrate my blankets. I could scarcely slretch out my arma to take hold 
of anything. Though my stomach was empty, yet there was no desire for food, and 
fiddiness compelled me to keep my head ati. The eyes alone had the power of moving. 
wanted to fall asleep as soon o8 possible, but sleep would not come to me. The extreme 
height appeared to be the real cause of my sleeplessness. A litlle before dusk the weather 
brightened, the wind ceased to blow with fury, and the rays of the ectting sun threw the 
enowy summits before us into a glorious blaze. As the sun withdrow his rays I drew my 
head into the inmost recesses of my blenkets, thinking rather of death than of the morrow’a 
toil. Phurchung now, slowly putting bie hande within my blanket, gave me a boiled 
egg to eat, but when I put it in my mouth, I found it was frozen, the white and the yolk 
breaking like pieces of sugar crystal. ILe also gave me some dried fruit out of my bag. 
At midnight 1 felt thirsty, and broke off a piece of ice from the side of tho rock which served 
me fora pillow. Iu this wretched Plight, £ asloop (rom fatigue aud balf awake, I spent 
my night on the snowy slopes of Bogto, while my compavions were snoring in deep 
elumber. In the morning we found the uppermost blankot was frozen stilf, the pores being 
filled with eryatals of ice, and the whole piece of cloth resembling a hido. ‘Ihe pains that 
I got in my back and sides recalled to my mind the dismal nigut I bad passed in the snows 
of Chathang La o couple of years before. 
20th Norember.—The skies were overcast with dark clouds, a gentle wind blew, and 
the sun shone occasionally from underneath somo thin clouds, This (hreatening attitude 
of the akies was ominous {0 our guide, who reluctently resumed his load and set out for the 
ascent after chanting some of his mantras. After a breakfast of holf-boiled rice ond tea 
1 left this dreadful place called the Noga slope. A few hundred yards of ascent brought us 
to the neighbourhood of Chho-nag-tabo, which is a glacial leke now entirely frozen. ‘I'here 
was no water; but massive crystal ice, resembling glass blocks, was seon in the distance as 
we scrambled up. It was of e dark blue colour, and of an oval shape, about 400 yarde 
long and 200 yards broad in the middle. The reason why our guide prevented us 
from shooting arga/i (ovis ammon) became evident from tho following story :—Not 
many years ago, when some-(mde in rock-salt was carried on through these passes, 
a family of the Yallung valley becamo well known for cattle wealth. Once the father 
of this family with his son arrived hore for a night's halt on his way to Yampung, his wife 
and daughter having gone in advance towards Bogto La. Inthe evening a Gurung acquaint- 
ance of his preeented him with the head of a goat. The son lighted a fire with some dry 
juniper twiga aud flint, and the father baked the goat’s head and mado a hearty meal of 
it. ‘The baking of the goat's head gave umbrage to the Shiddug, the mountain deity, who, 
assuming the shape of a huge black bull, sprang out from the middle of the lnke, bellowing 
loudly. To this tho boy replied by mimicking the lowing of a cow, daw, daw. But duc, law, 
in the vulgar colloquial of tho Tibetan herdsman, also meane “ yes, yes.” The bull ogain 
bellowed, and the boy again provoked him with the same reply. At midnight, when the 
faiber and on were fast asleep, the same bull came and crushed the boy to death to 
avenge the insult, and disappeared. The father, seeing bis son dead, fled for life towards 
Bogto, where he met his wife and daughter. After relating the sad story, he too died 
vomiting blood from his lungs. Whether the poor herdeman sullered this fale for baking the 
oat’s head, or for his son’s insulling the mountain deity, our guide could not explain ; but 
saw easily what it was that killed them, aud mustered all my courage to avoid euccumbing 
to peimilor fate. I had no fear of becoming a victim to the fright of spectral visions and 
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the dread of tho devil; but to over-oxert ‘myself in climbing, so as to bring on congestion 
of the lungs, to which most probably tbo poor herdsmen owed his death, was what 
Tdreaded, so I slackenced my pace to tho surprise of our friend. Tho ascent was some- 
times easy but oftener precipitous, crossing ridge after ridge, paved os it were with 
massive plates of ice, distributed in fantastic forms, in different stages of conversion 
from snow intoice. These forms were mostly regulated by the superficial contour of the 
ground. The ecenery was of the wildest grandeur, aud the eolilude most appalling, no 
sound of water, nor even the fall of an occasional avalanche, being heard. There was no 
sound produced by the stamping of our feet on tho enow, which in some places yielded 
under their pressure. Where the snow was condensed inlo semi-fluid ice, we bad to dig our 
heels with some excrlion and caution, though our coolies occasionally slided or skated along 
the slanting surface. Thero was a profound eilence all about us, none speaking, every one 
intent on the journey. Alter a mile’s ascont we arrived at the margin of aglacial lake, now 
frozen to ico as hard as stone, ‘Ihe strata of ice in their different stages of congealalion 
presented a magnificent spectacle, and their dark blue appearmnce was a relief to the snow- 
sick eye. Our guide hastened to lay down his load, and ran to prevent us from going 
round the margin. He forthwith ‘collected eome scraps of snow and splintered ice, 
which he sprinkled nlong the frozen surface of the lako to ahow the path and keop us 
from tho dangerous slips which so commonly happen on smooth, glassy surfaces. ‘This 
lake, only about 200 yards broad at this senson, and twice as much lengthwise, ia 
considered an object of sanctity in the sacred books of the Sikkimese. It is called Chho Dom- 
dongmia, or (he “ lake of peacock’s spols.” and the eyea of the enchanted devotees may 
realise eomething like spots made by the bubbling water under the icy esheets of the Inke. 
The glorious peak of Chhum-bab La rose right in our front, and broken, forked ridges ran 
sharply out from ench side of its snowy summit. As we forced our way onwards up tho stee} 
ice elope of Chhum-bab La, the clouds rapidly enveloped the sun, and within half an hour's 
time nearly the whole voult of the aky was hilden from our view. Ilere courage failed our 
hitherto intrepid guide. “‘ Why proceed further up, Sir,’ said he; “death awaits usin this 
desolate place; one hour more and we shall ba gone.” ‘What do you mean by this, 
Phurebung ?” said I; “what makes you see dealh ?” “ Sir, look at the sky, Lhose very clouds 
will shortly fall on us as heavy snow’ from which no earthly means will enable us to 
escape. Ifyou do not get buried in the snow on this side of the La, you will surely 
not get out from iton the other side. There is but one hour's ascent to take us on 
the neck of that towering La.” He trembled and looked pale and depressed. No 
doubt o fall of snow was threatening, and he bad read many ominous things from 
the frowning aspect of the eky. Te cried, and said ‘Oh, Sir, we pon-yog (master 
and servants) will perish bere if you do not return to Boglo, The skies ore portentous, 
aud I entreat you to turn back towards the Bogto La.” Ie repeated his entreaties 
with childish teara, but in vain. I told him and the coolies that I was determined 
not to turn back asingle atep, and that all bis entreaties were to no purpose. In 
one hour’s time we could scarcely reach Bogto, and if the snow fell in the meantime, we 
could hardly escape; besides such a course would not ehorten our troubles, as we should have 
the risk of re-traversing (he distance we had now travelled over. There might be a chance 
of a second snowfall. when weshould again havo to turn back. I told him the season 
of henvy suowlalls was over, and the portenlous cloud would soon disappear. And 
turning back to Ugyen, I observed: “To go back is inauspicious, and one unlucky thing 
might draw o train of wilorlunate events. Wo have been thus far fortunate; why should 
wo then embrace on inauspicious course?” IIe admitted the force of my arguments on 
religious grounds, and so our guide being silenced, began to crawl upwards, though with 
dejected spirits. I took the lead, and with the fresh energy that accompanied thie resolution, 
toiled on crawling along a blue, glacial indentalion underneath which some half-melted 
ice was seen to run down, Wo now constantly looked towards the skies as the source 
of all our fears. After an hour's hard ascent we reached tho summit of the pass, quite 
exhausted. Here was the Lap-lee, where a few scraps of red cloth, lied on small, 
dwarfish bambovs, fluttered in the wind. Three or four baskets full of ¢swo (dyeing 
creepers) were half buried in snow, probably left by their carriers during a snowfall. 
Some of our men tried to find out if there were the remains of any who might bave 
been buried under the snow. They drove their sticks into many places of suspicioua nppear- 
ance, but no traces were found. Wo look a short rest, and enjoyed tl rand and 
impressive scenery. The skies now cleared up, (be azure heavens again smiled on us, 
and the welcome re-appearance of a brilliant sun dispelled our fears, The distant views 
ef Sundubphug in imposing blue to the left, lhe towering pinnacles of Konglajang-ma to 
our right, tho rounded spire of the lofty Lap-chyi in the Sharkhambu district of Nepal 
peeping from the midst of occasional fogs, aud above all tho vast expanse of tho Nepal 
valley, which bounded our vision on all sides, rose blended together in the distant haze. 
‘The valley of Chhum-bab La is called Chhu-loknyo (‘the spoon of water’) because it receives 
the water of the surrounding mountain in a spoon-like receptacle. Ugyen took the boiling 
point, which stood at 184-4° at midday. Our ascent to the La was not the end of our 
troubles, for they, in (ruth, here commenced. Ihnd hardly time to congratulate ourselves 
on our succes, when our guide, now smiling, put his arma into the nam/o, or the tie-rope of his 
load, and uttering the usual prayer (L/aso/), resumed his journey. Tho deecent was fraught 
with immense dangers, as the snows were trackless, so thatto guess which way the eale 
path lay was very difficult. Our guide surveyed the entire slope with bis stick 
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and not finding any track, at Inst selected a way which, theugh circuitous, 

his experienced eyes practicable. Ile walked fist the rest of ar party tioning, hie 
footsteps. Properly speaking, there were no footsteps, as each step took us two or three 
feet deep in the snow. ‘I'he sun now shone brilliantly, and increased the glare of the 
enow so much that I had to protect my eyes with a pair of coloured glasses. 

Alter walking about an hour, we saw that we made very little progress ; and with the idea 
of getting a path through shallow snow, we followed the foot-marks left by a Tibelan long- 
tailed leopard (sai). I wondered the animal should have suceeded in walking over the 
snow in so remarkable a way, Jor its foot-marks were all uniform, and in no place were the 
animal’a heels sunk unevenly, Thismy men altributed to the supernatural powers of the 
animal, which they said was indeed the goblin of leopards. An_hour’s struggle in the snow, 
with numberless tugs and tumbles, exhausted my strength, and I found myself incapable of 
proceeding further. Our guide opened some of the packages and repacked, putting all the 

ritLle substances in one, and tho clothes and provisions, &c., into another. The latter he plunged 
down with a great push. For a short time I followed the groove made by the rushing load; 
but when its progress was arrested by some heavy block, my difficulty reeommenced. Ascer- 
taining the direction we should follow, I adopted the dangerous course of passing directly down 
the steep, snowy slope (tiur). I held the corners of my blanket rube with both hands on tho 
outer side of the knees to prevent any injury to my hinder parts, and accommodating myself 
asif Iwore in a sledge, I slid down smoothly on the half-hardencd, smooth, but yielding 
snow. On the slippery slopes it was hard to check the plunge, but whonever I found 
myself in the vicinity of a crevasse with green-blue gaping chnsm, I diverted my courso 
by working my olbows as if I was swimming ino lake. This course answered well, and I 
advanced for ahead of my companions; but remembering tho treacherous crevasse I had seen 
on a former occasion, I apprehended much danger in proceedivg further, as my men could not 
then come to my assistance if any mishap occurred tome. The ice chasms were numerous; 
yet rest being necessary I halted close to o huge boulder, in one side of whicb there was a 
yawning gap, the ice and half-melted glacial snow moving downward. 

Our men arrived by adifferent path, which was about twenty yards above the place 
where I stood with my feet and legs freezing, for one does not experience the greatest 
effect of cold when walking ; it only ovetpontr him when he halts, But as my feet and legs 
were well protected by Tibetan boots and Kashmir socks, I escaped theconsequences of frost-bite, 
which too often paralyses the limbs of inexperionced travellers. I now felt that wo were sale, 
ond devoutly thanked Heaven, [or had there been the lenst snowfall, our fate would have 
been sealed. At about 3-30 p.m. we descended a long way into the chasm of Cbhu-lookyok, 
where patches of snow alternated with o grassy surface. In the snow there were 
lean stalke of a kind of alpine shrub called xupal, with large, pink leaves ot the top, 
resembling those of the water-lily, flapping in the rushing wind that now rose again. 
Landed as it were on éerra firma, I put off my shoes and trousers, wherein crystala of 
snow hud penetrated and were freezing my feet and lege. The covlies now walked with 
greator swiftness, leaving me at a considerable distance. At times looking back, they 
signalled to we to quicken my pace. I clambered onwards unmindful of the rugged stones 
and the icy rills that lay across the way. The gradual re-appearance of the grass, 
rhododendrons, and juniper bushes freshened my spirits as I walked on, frequently balling 
to take breath. In this way did I traverse the dreadful slopes of Chhum-bab La, and at the 
approach of sunset quickened my pace to arrive at the night's sheller. What that might 
turn out to be nobody yet knew except the guide. As I descended to the grassy pit of 
Chhu-lonkyok the sun dipped below the horizon, his beams shining for o few moments 
on the peak of Chhum-bob La, and then disappearing. Shortly afterwards I lost sight of 
wy wen ond waiked at random for more than half an hour, no track or passage being dis- 
eernible, before I found Ugyen waiting for me. [ere was o emall hillock and saddle-shaped 
spur full of pasture of luxuriant growth. There were no ebrubs or juniper bushes with which 
we could light a fire to cook our food. From this spur we descended to a depth of about 500 
feet in a ravine filled with bushes of rhododendron, juniper and several apecics of prickly, 
sweet-scented shrubs, resembling the thistle of lower elevations. It was past six and gloom 
had overtaken the earth, when T deseried a distant boulder, underneath which our men had 
lighted a smoky fire. On either side of our pathway there were juniper bushes which had 
encronched on it by the weight of the suyerincumbent snow, now melted down. From 
these ond from others at a distance, which I did not see on account of the darkness, 
came oa delightful and most welcome frograrce; and cheered ot the end of ihe day's 
trouble, and with hopes of a night’s comfortable rest, I arrived at the boulder. In front of 
it there ran a stream about four feet wide. This is said to bo the hend slream of 
the famous Knbilee of Nepal which receives the waters of the Chhum-bab ond Semorum 
mountains, My companions had sprend my rug on a heap of juniper twigs, which 
were laid upon the eplintered stones to keep off damp. The rug being thin was supple- 
mented by a blanket, but yet these failed to romove the unevenness of the. place. 
Ten was prepared, and I empticd my cup very frequeutly. I always carried my China cup, 
which I used to put in a copper cup-ehaped case during the march. It was av indispensable 
article, as we often suffered from thirst in our up and down hill journeys. It took a couple 
of hours to cook rice, as the fuel, consisting of moist aud undried jcniper, did not burn well, 
and emoked very much to our great annoyance. We felt no appetite for any food, but the 
extreme exhauslion of the body threw me os it were into a state of collapse of the vital powers— 
the eyes wandered, and there was no strength to more the limbs. After an hour's reat I 
recovered strength and rose from my sleepy prostration; such is the life-infusiog climate of 
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(hese lofty altitudes and their exhilerating tendency to allay pain and fatigue. Phurchun, 
lighted my lantern and held a cupful of rice moistened with ten before mo. I ate my meal 
silting witbin tho folds of my blanket. There was a slight fall of sleet, but no snow nor 
much wind. I slept a good though interrupted sleep owing to pains. ; 

21st Nocunter.—Ln the morning there was a brisk movement among the cooliea, packing 

up their loads and talking toawake me. I waa not asleep, and heard quietly what was 
going on outside from within the folds of my blankets. When I looked out, my cyes were 
dozed with the glare of daylight. Tho skies were cloudless and of the deepest blue, against 
which on oll sides the snowy summits of numerous peaks pierced tho vault of heaven in 
indescribably grand array. Tho aun light, though not yet visiblo iu the valley, had already 
gilded the snow-clad tops of the giant peaks. Removing the upper blanket, which had 
become encrusted with slight snow during the night, our guide requested mo to get up soon ; 
“the weather is templing, and wo must cross the La as quickly ns possible.” I asked him 
{fo give me somo tea. Ho said all the ulensils and cups, &c., were packed up and des- 
pate ed. and the coolies having gone some distance could not conveniontly be called back. 
hat disappointment 1 felt, and how exhausted I was, my good sorvant failed to under- 
stand, but judged from my previous day’s feats that my little thin frame posseased exira- 
ordinary powers, and knew not that my elrength was unequal to the task before me, and that 
I walked only because I could not help wi kings I reproved him for his inconsiderate- 
ness in thinking mo os strong as himeelf, @ begged pardon, explaining that he 
thought the weather bein good in the morning would most probably turn bad in the 
evening, and that to be able to cross the second enowy pase early in the day would be 
far more safe. Dressed vory lightly, in order to be able to ascend quicker, I set out 
on my journey, following his footsteps. The ascent waa at first not diffcult or rugged, 
and 20 1 walked with some cheerfulness, often asking to be shown the exact position of 
the pass we should have to cross that day. There were a few birds resembling sparrows, 
which twiltered as they flew, issuing from the clefts of rocks hanging over our head. We 
crossed saddle after saddle of mountain ridges, and so had numerous ups and downs; but 
of thal we thought little, for to ascend or descend five or six hundred feet was nor nothing 
to ue ; it was the sight of abrupt ravines and Borges five to six thousand feet deep that 
made us uncomfortable and full of dismay. Walking in this manner for a few miles, 
i cyan felt. exhausted. Our guide observing this, said tho pass was not very far off. 
«There it lies: we shall soon reach it." Encouraged by his worde, I walked on again, 
bat arriving ot the foot of what he called the La, I found thet it had gone further up! 
After e mile's journey further up, I found it to be no Za at all, but a pasange resembling a 
gatoway lying between two rocky cliffs. Here commenced the region of scanty vegetation 
that invariably lies at the foot of the limils of the lower snowy zone. Here our coolies 
had halted, ond having collected come juniper twigs on their way up, had lighted a fre, 
which, when I arrived, smoked very much, They prepared me a cup of ton, with which 
I moistened my mouth, dry and bitler with thirst. I ate some indian-corn, os our biscuits 
were consumed all but one tin. The fuel having burnt out before any snow could be 
melted, the coolies failed to quench their thirst ; however, they licked up the water dropping 
from the melting ice in tho clefis of rocks; some picked up snow-Hakes and ate them 
though with difficulty. At about nine we resumed our journey, passed various formations 
of snow and ice in their several stages of congelation and melting. The ice was all that we 
dreaded, for no feet could rest on them without slipping down. Bho hard snow was welcome 
to ua, being pleasant to walk over. The heels scarcely sank more than a few inches in 
enow. ‘Ihe icy regions lying at the lower limite of the snow were slippery in ihe extreme, 
and most dangerous in consequence of the steepness of the slope. Alter a couple of 
hours’ hard and tedious ascent over different elages of melting snow, wo reached the pasa, 
which was protected from the south and west by o very rugged cliff resembling the 
outspread wings of on eagle both in colour and ebape, and inspiring me with a strange 
feeling of dread. Sitting near the Lap-tse, I enjoyed one of the grandeat scenes [ had 
ever beheld. Though very tired and unwell, I was much impressed by the grandeur and 
sublimily of nature. No poet could adequately realise nature’s exploits in this part of the 
world. No pencil could delineate these romantic ecenes. I thought for a moment that 
the sages of old were wrong in their ideas of heaven. When one looks up from below, 
ho naturally conceives paradise to be eomewhere on high, but on reaching such lofty 
altitudes, where breathing is a natural and unsurmountable diffculty, I could not but emile 
at the ignorance of those sages in their ideas of heaven. They must have been deluded 
with tho grandour of the void that encompasses the universe, to risk (ho situation of 
their paradise in such o desolate region. From my position here on the top of hoar: 
Semarum, I saw paradise below, while above me were nothing but eternal snows where 
death alone can dwell. The hanging glaciors, (he towering pinnacles, the rushing snow 
drifts, the thundering avalanches, the yawning crevasses, the splintering of rocks from frost, 
and above all the cold,—all were but various appendages of the Lord of Death, He 
chose to make his abode here, to rule the skies as well as the world below with his thunder 
and rein. Verily might one say that the aagea of yore in their ideas of the celestial 
regi-ns were not happy; for when, after encountering immense hardships and endless 
pecltons one arrives at (he loftiest regions, ho is utlerly surprised thot paradise should hay 
een, fought there. f, 

_ Legend hos it that many years ago, ot this very pass, a certain onpni 

designing Limboo of Tambur Khola had secretly coneedled under the rouky; iouna 
aredearthen jar filled with charcoal, with the dishonest object of establishing his heir’s 
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right over the whole ensternmost part of Nepal, called Yangoro, which also includes Singlee-la. 
Before dying, he left a written will bequeathing all this loud to bis heirs. A few years after 
& quarrel took place between the Limboos of Tambur Khola and of Yangoro, which lasted for 
neorly twelve years, during which time the Gurunge were the chief sufferers, as their cattle were 
robbed by the Limboos of ecilher party who disputed the possession of the land, both 
parties claiming rent for pasturo lands. The great dispute was at last settled by the 
Chaubisi Raja, who ruled at Bhatgaong, in favour of the Yangoro Limboos._ The trick played 
by the cunning ancestor of the Tambur-Khola Limboo was found out, the Raja agreeing that 
the earthen pot which the Tambur mon dug out from the Semarum La must have been 
concealed with no other view than that of falsely claiming the Yangoro lands. The Yangoro 
Limboos therofore hold this place as very auspicious. 

___ The forked oliff of Semarum proudly piercing the blue space stood frowning on us 
with its numerous brown ribs of rock, now bare of snow. To our north-west, at a great 
distance, I saw numerous snowy ranges, said to be the Shar Khambu mountains, whose 
tops were wrapped in clouds. I got out my field-glass from my bog and feasted 
my eyes on the splendid scenery of the ndest and loftiest of the world’s mountains,— 
Choma Kankar (the lord of snows), which overhanga Lap-chyi, the famous mountain 
of great Buddhist sanctity. The highest of the three peaks that were visible, Choma 
Kankar, reposing in calm majesty in the shape of a rounded dome, rose high above all, 
and the two others that stood side by side, like his minieters, resembled blunted cones. 
They were resplendent with the rays of the sun, the shadows being cast to the north- 
west. ‘'o the north-west of these were the Sharkhambu mountains, which, gradually 
enveloped with ascending fogs, aoon vanished from our sight. ‘Yo the west, beyondan immensely 
wide and stupendous chasm in the valley of the Tambur, were the valleys of Leylep, Yallung, 
Dhunkota, and Tambur, all of which were faintly visible when pointed out by our guide’s finger, 
for there was a haze, so that e dark-blue colour overspread all the scenery. After half an hour 
the wind blew from the west, making it inconvenient to take the height by the hypsometer, a3 
the fame was severnl times blownout. However, by surrounding the instrument with  screep, 
we obtained the boiting point, which stood at 184°5°.. We took bearings of the passes of Shingsa, 
Takpolo, and Wallung, and other important snowy peaks. These finished, we resumed our 
journey. After walking about 50 yarde, we found ourselves entangled in a maze of glaciers 
‘and trackless snowy surfaces. The glacial furrows were the natural trecke which an uowery 
traveller would follow ; but those furrows were in some places very deep and treacherous on 
account of the crevasses formed on the side of huge boulders; 80 that when one follows a furrow 
he descends into an abyss surrounded by walls of ice without ony accessible passage 
out. Our guide brought all his past experience of mountains to benr at this critical 
place, and yet failed to come to a satisfactory solution. We all consulted together, 
and each advised the others to follow some particular glacial furrow. At last I thought 
it beat to give preference to our guide’s suggestion to follow the track which he, disencum- 
ered of his load, would make for us. LHe started the other coolies, dividing his own load 
among them. After wading for about twenty yards, he found himself bolf buried and 
scarcely able to get out. He had sunk to the waist, and snow filled his sleeves and the great 
pocket at his breast. I turned back at his signal, without trying to go to the right or left 
of our track, and retraced my footsteps. After ten minutes’ struggle Phurchung succeeded 
in getting out of his difficult position. Although my other coolies tried to persuade 
me to follow thie or that track, yet none came forward to take the lead. Observing 
Phurchung’s discomfilure I made a different though dangeroue resolution as to our modus 
operandi, I begged them to let me go chend, and to follow me when they saw I had 
obteined a firm footing on the snow. First of all our guide drifted his huge load and 
watched which way it went. This having plunged down where the track might lead it, 
I girded up my clothes, and holding the edges of tho lower part of my robe slipped along. 
Instantly Iwas carried down and hurled toa depth of more than a jhuodred feet below. 
There I brought myself up by fixing my elbows into the snow like a brake, at the same lime 
lifting my hinder part a little. Ueyen followed me in the furrow I had made, and would have 
dashed on me with his whole weight, had I not taken the precaution of turning myself to one 
side of the track. 1 then embarked on a second slide down a still steeper snow-slope, and 
was at once shot forth to o grenter distance than before. In the third slide we met with 
alippery ice rather thon snow crystale, and consequently got pains in the back, caused by 
friction on the harder substance. When there intervened a flatter surface, a slide became 
inconvenient, and we commenced wading with great difficulty. We made very little 
progress, as it took much time to draw up our legs from the foothold two or three feet 
deep in snow. Here my men tried the expedient of dragging their loods after them 
by strings tied to the edges of the baskets, as they found it impossible to wade in the 
snow with euch heavy loads as they carried. I saw the foot-marks of some wild 
animals, such as the wild rabbit and the snow leopard, and also of a kind of bird called 
chamdang, probably the snow pheasant. I really wondered that wild animals should have 
been able to preserve the equilibrium of their bodies so well as to stamp the snow 
uniformly all over, for the animal or the bird had no doubt to rest ils weight on ite 
foot-marks. Why these should have remained uniform, while ours were deep and irregular, 
I could not understand. For a considerable distance on the fat, icy slope I followed the foot- 
marke of a enow leopard, and at last I found I was being led the wrong way. Phurchung 
and Ugyen had ascended a ridge on my left, while I laboured down the decp gore . 
Although, abandoning wy first (rack, I soon overtook them, yet I found they were equally 
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mistaken in their roule. Our intrepid guide now mustered all his knowledge of travelling 
in enow and glacial regions. When we saw it was past three in the afternoon, and that 
we had to mako along journey still to reach tho next stage—Namga-tshal—our counten- 
ances were overcast with dismay ond anaiety, Our progress was very low. There 
being no water for our men to quench their thirst, they chewed half-melted lumps 
of snow. At Inst our guide madeadelour round another ridge which Iny to our right. 
After half an hour’s osceut we found ourselves on the top of nhuge, snowless rock, about 
40 lo 50 feet high. Thecoolies descended down this with wonderful agility. I took a short 
rest, ailing down ona slab, Thore were loose stones and debris brought down by the 
melting snows, which we were warned by our guide not lo throw down carelessly, as they 
would erush the coolies in their descent. I descended the steep side of this block of rock, 
being helped by one of the coolies, who held fast my right orm ond the girdlo of my robe. 
Our bundles of clothes and other articles were plunged down as before, to be brought up short 
at the bottom of the snowy gorge, andI again prepared for a series of slides. This time the 
slopes were eteoper than ever, but their end was visible, for which reason we were holder than 
before, a théro was no crevasse Lo devour us at the bottom, Although in ono slide I rushed 
down unable to check my motion by my elbows, yet fortunately a projecting boulder 
covered with snow arrested moe in my headlong progress. The third slide, which took me to 
the pit where our troubles in the snow were to end, 1 really enjoyed ae if it were an nmuse- 
ment, and we all Jaughed at ench other’s achievements. Arrived at length at the very bottom 
of tho gorge, I stood ona turf by the side of some rhododendron bushes, and shook my 
gorments to clear myself of the snow which had penetrated inside my trousers and inuer 
shirt. ILere my watch dropped down and the keys with it; one of my coolies picked them up 
shorlly after. At 4 p.. we all reached the region of stones and vegetation, and our 
hearts were filled with the joy of a successful termination. Cheerfulness brightened 
every one’s face, and especially mine, After a short rest we agnin resumed our journey 
along the gentle rill which leaps down from hore with @ pleasant murmur. It is 
called the second head-water of the Knbilee, although the part of it which we followed 
empties itself into the Namga stream. Half on hour’s quick journey along the fragrant, 
turfy margin of this alneial stream brought us to the Nomga river, our old acquaintance, 
which rises from the Kangle Nangmo Pass near Jongri. We recognised the old track which 
we had traversed in 1879, and had o distant view of the Kangla Pass. The snows on either 
side of [he Nomga river shewed us that the Kangln Poss was equally inaccessible at this 
season of the year. Snow had fallen severnl miles below it in October. The autumn fall of 
snow is called stingsa pakmo, and affects the lower altitudes of luxuriant vegetation. Our 
‘way was now easy, and overgrown with dwarf rhododendron and bushy juniper, besides other 
new varieties of shrubs, the sweet scent of which I enjoyed as I passed. ‘A kind of prickly 
shrub with red fruit was abundant, ond often its thorny twigs cought in our gormente. 
There wero several kinds of mosses and lichens growing on the sides of the river and on the 
slopes of the mountsius on either side. ‘The Namga stream was also frozen, large ico floes 
being in motion where the stream was narrow ; but the greater part was covered with enow, 
underneath which the water forced its way down-stream. Towards cur froat, but a great 
way off, the pine-elad flanks of Juona, through which the Yallung rapids threaded their 
silvery way, were act on 6 blaze of firo by the sun now quietly setling in the west. I wished 
much to get into the sunshine, but our way seemed endless ; and as we advanced, the sun’a 
rays ascended higher and higher along the mouvtain flanks. Our way now lay between two 
enow-covered ranges, the lower flanks of which were densely covered wilh rhododendrons 
and pines, chiefly the dunyshing or cedar. To follow the meandering Namga was o tedious 
affair. We plodded on tillat 6 ru. we reached the extensive flat of the Namga river, 
called Namga-Tsbal (the grove of joy). It was overgrown with rough pasture now 
witheriug, and also with thickets of various alpine trees and shrubs. assing through 
several pasture lands, and crossing the Nemga river by a wooden bridge about 40 feet 
long, constructed ulter the East Nepal fashion, we arrived at tho halting stage under ihe 
wide-spread branches of a high cedar. There were marks of other travellers having 
epent the night at its foot, such as the fire-place, the collection of fuel, and the bamboo 
water-vessels. We cleared tho spot of all the rubbish and spread our rugs on the ground. 
‘Lo protect me from wind and snow my coolies erected an enclosure of rhododendron twigs 
round my bed and covered it with a sheet of cloth. Phurchung, who had been fur 
several days enlrealing me to be allowed the use of my fowling-piece, now quietly took it 
and asked if he could use it. I gavo him leave, and enid that he must bring me o 
pheasant. It was dark when he entered the thicket to shoot any solitary chamgdang (pheasant) 
that might fall in his way, but after Gring two cartridges he returned without auy game. 
Our coolies busied themselves with collecting fuel, fighting a fire, and fetching water. 
Aller taking a few cups of tea and a dish of rice, I stretched my leugth on the rug, and was 
soon asleep. 

2zud Nocember,-The morning wos bright and clear. My fatigues were to some 
estent allayed by the genial climate of this grove, and with a mind released from 
tine fear of snow, I lingered under my blankets. ‘I'bere wos a gontle breeze, and the 
whole grove appeared enlivened by the cries of pheusants and different epecies of the 
bird called ab/a, 

Tuba-tsun, the great Buddhist patriarch of Sikkim, I wos told, when fret coming to visit 
these Himalayan regions, epent o few days here, struck with the five scenery aud the 
spaciousness of the valley. He performed the inaugural ritea of the work of oonverling 
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the Lhopas. The fatigues of his long and perilous journey from the northern solitudes of 
Tibet down to this place had broken down his health, but the few days that he spent here 
greatly restored him, not only by the delightful scenery of the place, but more especially by 
the comforts that he obtained here, both religious and physical. After the termination of 
his toile he called it Nemga Tetel (the grove of joy). Le left directions for the guidance 
of Buddhists of his school to consider this place as very sacred, and to perform their anual 
inaugural religious ceremonies at the cavern where hehnad spent a few days. We had 
the self-same cavern in view from our halling place, and were told that the Sikkim and 
East Nepal Buddhists even now resort to this place occasionally on pilgrimage. 

I got up from bed eat 7 a.m., and finishing the accounts of the previous day in my 
scribbling diary, sat to breakfast, which consisted oF lea, rice, and some red pulse brought 
from Darjeeling. Dressed oa usual, I etarted for the doy’s march. Phurehung muttered his 
ancred mantras, invoking the saint Pema-jung-ne and his two wives to help us on our journey. 
We now walked with cheerfulness, the pleasant recollections of the ecenes of our former journey 
becoming more and more vivid as the boulders and precipices re-appeared to our view. ‘I'hickets 
of deodays and other pines, black through age, were perched over the steep slopes, from the 
deep recesses of which crowed the mountain phensant. ‘here were one or two Limboos 
carrying down loads of dye-creapers. After crossing two streams, the margins of which 
were somewhat swampy, we ascended a short way up-hill through the thickets of 
rhododendron, where numerous green pheasants were picking tho berries. Ugyen 
Gya-tsho could not resist the temptation of shooting some: he shot at several, but 
missed them. I was asked to walk noiselessly so as not to stir them. At last 
one unfortunate pheasant was hit, but it flew to some distance, ond Phurchung’s brother 
ohased and captured it. I arrived on the bank of the Yallung river, which unceasingly 
washes down the glacial debris of the giant Juona, which stood to our right unspeakably grand 
and in stupendous glory, ils head shooting to the skies. There was a wooden bridge of 
eedar-logs and silver-fir planks on the river, which we easily crossed. The grovo through 
which we then passed for a while made me forget that 1 was travelling in the mountains, 
There was a sluggish stream filled with leaves of trees and twigs, and its course 
overgrown with creepers. Phurchung and his brother now arrived, brimful of exultation 
at having killed one phensaut after several fruitless shots. ‘They shewed me the poor 
bird, which wasjust breathing ils last. It was of the eslour of the green parrot, with spurs 
on its legs and a deep, thick red line round its eyes. Tho legs and toes resembled those of 
the domestic cock, which in size it much surpassed. Shortly afterwards Phurchung and 
Ugyen left us, telling me to proceed slowly and that they would presently overtake me. 
So with only one coolie I clambered up the slopes of the lofty Choonjorma, ‘The 
way was very steep; besides we had taken the wrong way. Having had a somewhat 
heavy meal, I found much difficulty in ascending rapidly, and took rest, silting in a reclining 

osture on the trunk of a largetree which with its rope-like hanging twigs swept to and tro 
in the wind. My coolie gave me some berries to eat which he fad lucked from. 
the thorny shrubs growing by the side of the road. A few minutes after we were joined b: 

Phurchung ond Ugyen, who had fuiled to shoot any more birds. After a short marek 
the difficulty of ascent increased. I now resolved not to take rest by sitting, for 
when I did so, I felt a languor in my knees, which disinclined mo to get up and resuine the 
journey. I had got pretty well habituated to mountainecring, in consequence of which 
t hardly suffered from quick aud frequent breathing, aud my heart now heat less and my 
lungs were less exhausted by the up-hill journey. The coolies, whobnad to ascend with 
heavy loads on their backs, gasped likeponies. When, after climbing two or three hundred 
feet up-hill, they stood supporting their loads on ashort stick which they carried in their 
hands, I too rested standing. After ascending about 1,000 fect along the middle flank of 
Choonjorma, we reached the top of a huge rock, on which I sat for a while to get a view of 
the spacious grove of Namga-tshal, situated between the Yallung and the Namgo rivers, and 
extending os far as their junction. The two streams wound along their silvery way amidst 
the dark groves of tall silver-fira, blenched juniper trees, and several kinds of rhododendrons, 
Deep, gloomy chasms yawned below to our left and right, aud the great grove of Namga- 
tshal seemed hemmed in on three sides by craggy cliffs of great height. Their wild 
appearance, here and there broken by torrents carrying down landslips of largo dimensions, 
ond presenting a chalky appearance from a distance, was very impressive and awful. 
The more we climbed up, the less we perceived the noise of the torrenls, and tho roaring of the 
Yallung river now sank intoa faint murmur. The abrupt height of Choonjorma, its isolation 
from other mountains on three sides—south, east, and west,—and its rounded rocky appearance, 
compelled us to ascend it with feelings of the awful and the sublime. Up to this height 
we had not met with any enow, and our hearls palpitated with the fear of again meeting with 
snow on the summit of Choonjorms. We still heard the cry of the pheasants and other 
mountain birds which love to make their nests in the hollows and crevices of the gigantio 
rocks of these stupendous precipices. After a hard climb of half an hour we arrived 
at the top of a flat rock, the lower sides of which were overgrown with a kindof thorny 
creeper with bunches of berries, some red and ripe. I asked the coolies to take rest for 
a while at this place, and myself opening Phurchung’s load, took out the field-glasses 
to enjoy the superb scenery of the surrounding mountains. Looking to the south-east, 
the eye failed to follow the endless labyrinth of (he mountein valleys, through which 
threaded numerous torrenls. There were no miste nor any thick, hazy almosphero to 
limit our view. On our right stood Cho-kangchan Juongs, receding somewhat towards 
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the norlh-east, with ils dome-like conical head reaching the sky, but overtopped by the 
great Kangehan and others to the further north and ensl. The grandest and the 
largest mornine on this side of Lhe snowy range presented itself to our view. The huge 
white boulders, called in Tibetan Kang-se, which were thickly scattered over the place, 
the different glacial furowe which intersected this moraine leterally, ond the rook- 
slips caused by the combined action of avalanches and glacial currents, were the most remark- 
able features on the western elope of Cho-Kangchan. For a while I mistook the whitish- 
brown boulders for snow in the shade, but on close inspection with the binocular I 
became convinced of their being nothing but rocks, though at such extraordinary heights. 
That there should be rock-covered moraines free from snow at about eight or nine thousand 
fect nbove the placo where we stood, while comparatively lower altitadea were entirely 
covered with snow, was @ curious phenomenon. There were patches of verdure visible 
just below the snow limits. A few hundred (probably a thousand) feet below the green spots 
were woody sloprs. Phurchung here (old me thal the yaks of Yallung village in August 
and September advance so far up as to graze in the green patches we saw, just at the foot 
of Juona. In the woody solitudes lower below, on the waist of this romantic snowy 
mountain, wos seen the monastery of Dechhen Rolpa, with six monks, famouse for its coneecra- 
tion to Cho-Kangchan. The head Lama of Dechhen Rolpe, who is a friend of our guide, is 
named Jigma-Gya-mtsho, or “ the fearless ocean.” He is now aged fifly, and by the grace of 
Cho-Kangchan will, it is believed, live an unusually long life. His predecessor, named Jigma- 
Pao, is seid to have by dint of his saintly character visited Na-Femathang, the most sacred and 
secret sanctuary consecrated to Kang-chan-Juonga. At Pemathang, according to our guide’s 
narration, Jigma-Pao met seven Lepcha couples, who cultivate the excellent soil and raise 
luxuriant crops of rice, indian-corn and muria, and live in plenty throughout the year. 
T was about tobelieve in the story of our friend, but when he proceeded to sny that these seven 
couples beget no children and never die, I took the story for what it was worth. Pemathang 
is the pnradiee of the Lepohas, from among whom up to this time only seven happy families 
have succeeded in entering it. To these dwellers of paradiec Pema Jung-ne, the Dinghsene of 
the Lepehas, makes himself visible on tho 10th of every lunar month. Jigme having euc- 
eceded in penetrating into this mystic abode of the pious Lepcha patriarchs, ie given the 
name of Pao, ‘or the Fountlesa hero,’ by the Buddhists of this part of Nepol. Last year 
a native of Yallung penetrated into Na-Pemathang, siluated between the Cho-Kangchan and 
Juonga, He was enveloped in mists, and although he saw forests and pastures, he failed 
to se ney trace of human abode or cattle, and encountered immense difficulties from 
snow-falls. 

The village of Yallung, which is situated about three miles to the west of the monastery of 
Dechhen Rolpa, was not clearly visible from the place where we stood. It contains twelve 
families, who spend their summer in tending yake at Yallung and their winter atYanku-thang in 
the valley of the Kabilee. These twelve families, consisting of about thirty-five souls, are vow 
under Lapa, the headman of Yallung, a friend of our guide. The view into the Yallung 
gorge, overhung by the grand mountain, was unspeakably grand, and held me chained to 
the epot until I found my companions had resumed their journey, and my guide stretched 
his band for the binocular to put itinto his big packago. Reluctantly I followed bim after 
® parting Jook at tho scenery. After an hour’a ascent we left the zone of tall trees and 
arrived at the rocky waist of the mountain, when I guessed that the two small lakes called 
Tsho Chhung Donkn were not far from ue. Shortly alter, we reached the cnstern lake. 
I at once went to the edge, and put my hand into the water fora draught, when I found 
it eolid and herd as stone! The Iukea wero all frozen deep, nnd under the glossy layers were 
visible a few bubbles issuing forth fromthe sandy bed. Ugyen throw some stones to see if 
water could be struck out. I feared lest the stones might rebound towards us from the 
frozen surface, but they slid smoothly to the furthest margin. We resumed our journey, 
and afier a walk of a few minutes arrived at the margin of the other lake. Phurchung prevented 
Ugyen from throwing stones on it, saying that the goddess of the lake would take offence 
at his doing 50. The two lakes are said to be presided over by two mountain deities— 
husband ond wife. These deities inke offence at any attempt of travellers to boil the 
water of the lake for any purpose. [Once three Nepalese arrived here, one of whem lighted a 
fire to make tea, tho second fetched water, and the third, who was an old man, fell 
asleep through fatigue. When the water began to boil there was heard the sound of 
thunder from the cloudless sky. Aa the roaring continued, the three travellers fod towards 
Yallung, leaving their londs of mutton and wool behind.) These passed, we ascended 
tothe top of Tsho Chhnng Douka and enjoyed o view of the western mountain ranges. 
Here I thought the trouble of ascending would cease, but it was not so. Our guide said that 
the way by the western flank of this Za was covered with snow and ice, and consequently 
impassable. We therefore lad to ascend the Nango Lap-tse, the shorteat but the 
steepest route, heing upwards of 13,000 feet above the level of the sea. Up to this place, 
which receives the rays of tho sun from the east, there was only a sprinkling of snow. Passing 
the Lap-tse after the usual votive offering of a few scrapsof rags inscribed with the mantras 
Lha sol-lo, Lha kyal-lo (God be praised, God be praised), we descended toa small dip 
filled with snow. This part of the midway between the Lap-tse and Mirkanla, where 
the rend from Nepal post Khan-Dophug joins it, is called the Choonjorma (collection 
of enseades). The snow was deep, although settled down. From the foot-tracks left on 
ihe snow, and the droppings of yaks and sheep yel fresh, it wos evident that {hree or 
four daye ago some herdsmen had passed by this way. We followed this foot-track, and 
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journeyed on very carefully. In several Tinces we sank to our knees in enow, but there being 
no crevasses we walked on with spirit. only feared lest from {he steepnesa of the slopes or. 
the west I might slide down (o the foot of the La. In some places I was helped by one of 
our coolies, who had lagged behind on account of the weight of his load. The lake near Khan- 
dophug was gpacious, and the green, turquoiee-like colour of ita water wae seen from a distance, 
This passed, we arrived al the spur of Hirkan-La, which was partially free from snow. Our 
road lay on its western flank, which we found ensy. From Mirkan-La we passed on 
into another enddle of bristling crags, called ‘Tha-Miran Kukyab. Tho chief of these 
croga is believed to be the self-grown image of the horrid deity Zamein or Haya-yriba, The 
rock resembled the head of a horse looking towarde the Kang-chan. Below this, at a mile 
distance, ia Pangbo La, where we observed gross. Leaving the dip of Pangbo, we ascended 
upwards of a miloand a half to reach Sseenon-Lo, whose Hanks were coverd with juniper 
and rhododendron bushes. Our way now lay towards the Kang-pnchan valley, where the 
descent was gradual. A mile’s journey brought us to an extensive moraine enlled Dolung- 
phug. ‘Iho boulders here wera large and numerous, and of a brown-red colour. The spur 
of the mornine was covered with snow, which gave us much difficulty in traversing it; 
but the track laid out by herds of yake and sheep a few day's ago was of great help to us, The 
sun now cntered the clouds of the western horizon (the approach of evening veing rather 
eorly), and painted the stupendous, sublime peak of the imperial Kang-chan-juonga with o 
dazzling expanse of gold and amber. I etopped fora while to enjoy the view, tho most 
majestic that ever was presented to my eyes, though my companion hurried on to reach 
the night’s stage. The different glacial furrows studded with pale amber-colourcd boulders 
wero also distinctly seen on Kangehan beginning gradually to be covered wilh fog, but 
the summits remained unsullied by clouds. I heard Ugyen calling from a distance to me to 
uicken my paco, and I hastened on. At this place a few years ago two Khamba from 
Darjecling were overtaken and killed by the natives of Kang-pachan for kidnapping a girl 
from their village. A grod descent of nearly two miles brought us down to Mudan-phug. 
The snow wns deep, and darkness coming on, we plodded on our way very much embarrassed. 
In the meantime our good guide, after depositing his load at Mudan-phug, came back to 
carry me, Ile tied me to his broad back with my comforter, and walked off with long strides. 
T did not ask him to carry me, but he saw my difficulties and of his own accord came to m: 
help. How invaluable were his services to me in this most trying journey, when my strength 
had failed me, it is not easy to describe. At about 7 p.st. we arrived at Mudan-phug, on a 
table-Jand wilh a stream of clear, eparkling water flowing by. Near a small bridge 
I dismounted from my friend’s back and walked down to the side of a boulder, where o fire 
was lighted by our coolies. My rug was sprend before I arrived, and a candle in a broken 
lantern flickered in the wind. The inside of the Piugpa (the hollow of a rock) was damp, 
leaky, and uneven: somo ashes and charcoal, the residue of the fire of travellers who had 
preceded us, were spread beneath my rug, which hardly removed the unevenness of the 
ground. With great difficulty did I accommodate myself in the rock-hollow to pass the 
night. Phurchuvg and his brother were now in excellent sprits, and cheerfulness brightened 
their faces, as they were nearing their homes. Phurchung told us that he noticed smoke at 
a distance of about o mile, which was probably Menda.phug, and where the natives of 
Kang-pachan generally halt on their way to the ltong-Yanku-thang and other places. Tea 
and rice were prepared as usual, wilh which we satished our hunger, and conversed asto how 
we could best manage to pasa unrecognised at Kang-pachan, where the natives were all our 
old acquaintances, Phurchung told us that he could easily manage to throw dust in the 
eyes of his friends by telling them we were shikerics from Darjeeling, and this he would 
rove by shewing them our fowling-pieces. Ble also told us that if he met his friend 
Bhunteho. he would not oate much for the Kang-pnchan people, as he had confidence in 
Phunteho’s ability and cournge. Ugyen told us that that plan would hardly onswer our 
purpose, as the natives of Kang-pachan were not all fools, I told Phurchung to speak the 
truth to everybody. and to enlist thoir inendehip by small rewards, Phurchung answered 
da-la-so, ‘yes, six.’ I then covered myself with the blankets aud went off to sleep. 
23rd Nocember.—Defore getting up from bed [heard the voices of some men, who, after 
greeting Phurchang, opened a conversation with him. They enquired who we wero, and 
what had brought us there, and some among them, without aking him any questions like 
strangers, at once enquired why Babu /a was going to Tibet at euch on unusual time. From 
ingide my blankets 1 could hear, though not distinctly, all that they said, and Phurchung 
seemed not to answer their questions, but inquired why they were so late in their winter 
emigration to the lower valleys, and whero his friend Phuntsho and brother Lao Namgya were. 
No sooner hed he asked these questions than they arrived, and his joy knew no bounds, and 
he laughed long and loud. I did not care to gel up os long as these new-comere remained ; 
but when I wos assured that they were all friends, and liked lo see me, I got up. They aleo 
enquired if Ugyen was with me. Phurchung then asked his brother and Phuntsho to wait a 
few minutes, and came to inform me ol his friends’ arrival. I gavo him some bright two- 
anna ond four-anna pieces to distribute among them as chhang-rin (wine-moncy), to stop 
their mouthe, that they might not epread the newa about our journey to Tibet. When 
I appeared before them, they all howed before me with the usual loll of their tongues as 
o sign of respect. They feared it would be impossible for ue to cross the snowy Kangla-chhen, 
which, probably, was alrendy blocked by the October fall of snow. Some among them advised 
us toenter ‘l'ibet by the Wallung Pass, which was ensy and snowless. After a few minutes’ 
convorsation, after receiving the presents of silver-pieces, they bid us farewell. ‘Their women 
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lingered bebind, os much as to eay that they had received no bukshish. I ordered them e two- 
anna piece each, on receiving which they scampored off to overtake their friends. 
They told me that they would holt ot Namga-Tshel for the night. Alter a cup 
of tea, leaving the coolies behind, I and Ugyen started in advance. Our way now lay 
along an extensive ancient moraine, the débris of which, consisting of huge reddish boulders, 
were covered with creeping tamarisks and dwarf junipers. We felt the presence of vegetation 
by the fragrant amell of the different species of shrubs, of which the latest blossoms were 
now withering, After a mile’s continual descent we arrived at Mendaphug, which is a hollow 
between two gigantio boulders standing one inolined towards the other. There was some 
firewood left by the mon whom we had metin the morning, and some bamboo vessels for water. 
Tho sunlight being powerful, and the shadow of the mountain too cold, au artificial shade 
‘wos prepared for me by spreading two bed-sheets on a ledge of the boulder, on the leo side 
of which we had taken shelter. Our men arrived within a few minutes of our reaching 
this place, an at once busied themselves iu fetching water, gathering firewood, and preparin, 
our breakfast. Phurchung now ossumedo dignified tone in conversation, having arriv 
at his own village, where he is counted among the respectables. Finishing a wretched 
breakfast, consisting of rice and buttered tea, at about 12 a.m. we resumed our juurney. 
From Menda Phug to Mendala the way along the mountain side for about a mile 
is comparatively casy, so that one could ride leisurely in perfect safety. Wo were 
again in the midst of vegetation, which wos gradually growing luxuriant aa we 
descended. The Kang-pachan valley was now coming in view. ‘he sight of 
the thick alpine forest in the deep glens refreshed our eyes, so long tired with 
looking on barren rocks and extensive moraines. ‘Ihe cries of pheasants, deer, and 
antelope could be heard in the distance. From Mendala to Tomala the way, nearly 
{wo miles, is fair but nerrow. ere we saw some shepherds with their flocks and 
yaks. ‘Ihe pleasant recollection of the different rhododendron bushes and the juniper 
aod cypress trees of our first journey in this great valley now vividly came to our 
mind, and I oheeringly pointed them out to my companions. It was hero that Ugyen 
had osked me very seriously about the religious persuasion I really belonged to. ‘The 
dip here commances to continue down to the valley of Yanatari torrent, and the top of it is 
consecrated to a mountain nymph called Mamo. In a rhododendron hedge I saw several white 
and red strips of cloth, tied ns offerings to the fearful Mamo, so greatly dreaded by the people. 
Dao Namgya, our guide’s step-brother, here asked me to furnish him with a strip of white 
mg to offer to the Mamo. I had no such on my peraon. and to search out our 
packages would incur loss of time. After some hesitation I offered to tear out a bit from 
my own red waist-band. Hosmiledand said that the Mamo preferred red rags to white. 
From this place I was shown the whole labyrinth of the Kang-pachan river. On the 
spacious bank is situated the ruins of the former Magar forts of Pholi, Gebla-Joug and 
Rigur Sampajon, » Peniphadingiong, Taplejong aud Lagyejong, the last of which is in 
the neighbourhood of Lelyep. These ruins show that once the Magare held sway over 
this part of the country, and that their power was considerable. The Magar tribe either 
mised with the Kirstaa of these regione, or were driven to the west by fresh colonies of 
Limboo, Khambu, aud Tibetans from Tibet. 

Finding me very exhausted, Dao Namgya begged me to mount his back that he might 
carry me to his village, telling me that he had carried loads heavier than myself 
with ease on steep slopes of craggy precipices. After some hesitation I yielded to his 
request, and no sooner did he find me on his back than ho walked down with a quicker pace, 
and soon overtook Ugyen and others who had preceded us. Phurchung now, sticking 
tho fowling-piece in his girdle, and giving his load to his oousin Phuntsho, marched ahead 
of us to mako arrangements for our accommodation at the village. When I found the 
way easy, being on the north-western flank of ‘lama La, I got off Dao Nangya’s back 
and walked down to a flat, grassy valley with tall rhododendron and fern bushes of 
different kinds. This place is considered singularly auspicious to Phurchung, being connected 
with ossociations of his infancy. It was here that he, while an infant, was blest by 
Dr. Hooker about thirty-five years ago, who, while exploring this part of Nepal, happened 
to be passing by the place where his parents teuded their hairy flocks. Ilis father, who was 
suffering seriously from cye-disease, caused by the glare of snow, hearing of the fame of the 
great doctor, went to him, led by his wife. The latter brought him some presents, in return for 
which she begged for some medicines for her husband’s eyes. Dr. Hooker not only favoured 
her with excellent medicines to apply to her husband’s ‘eyes, but also gave her a pretty- 
looking coin to hang about the neck of her child, the self-same Phurchung, then only 
twelve months old. This proud possession adorned Phurchung’a neck for about four 
years, after which it was taken from him by his brother. Phurehung exultingly re- 
marked that he was partioularly fortunate, for although other mothers aud childron 
anbsequently wenl lo beg for similar gifts, Dr. Wooker did not give them anything. 
His parents, ae well as the villagers, predicted thet Phurchung would some day become a 
great man. 

On my return from Tibet, while reading Dr. Hooker's ‘Himalayan Journal’ I came 
aeross the passage,” which curiously enough describes the exact atory of Phurchung and his 
mother’s interview with Dr. Hooker. 
a a ee 8 es, 

“Ascending, we reacliod an open, grussy valley, ‘ibeuns sho ed us, and wh 
here to head the thee food.tosiieg git oft ite per cam to ak for tooling [or ber hash seven, which hed 


suffered from snor-blindnesy ; she brought prosant of saul, and carried a ule ebi ks : _ 
proscribed for the tau, and gave tbe mother's bright farkbing."" fo child, suark-nalbed yet warm in Liceader j 
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At about 2 pu. we arrived at Yamatari, a torrent which is formed by the glacial meet- 
ings of Chokangchan and Kanchan Jonga, and which forms tho deep chasm between those 
two lofty snowy mountains. The Yematari gorge possesses very imposing and magnificent 
ecenery. The bluse glaciers of ils opposite flanks topped the ernggy precipices which overhung 
the forest of silver firs and larches covered with pendant mosses waving like feathers at every 
blast. There were huge deodars and other tall trees on two sides of our way, in the hollow of 
which the black bear finds shelter. T'wo such hollows were pointed out to us, in which two beara 
were captured by the villagers last year. ‘here is a little bridge on the Yamatari torrent, 
just at the entrance of Kang-pa-chan (Gyunsar) village, which we crossed, and got a view of 
the village flat, perched on which were the wooden hutsof the villagers. Some of the houses 
were now deserted; a few ugly old women, most of whom had goitre, sat basking in 
the sun, spinning at the thresholds. Phurchung, who had arrived before us, ond was mther 
drunk, came with two of the villagors to receive us with much demonstration of respect. 
Chhang wos ready in wooden bottles, and hie mother poured boiling water into them as 
soon ng we were eeated on the cushions that were spread for us. Some incense, consisting 
of o few dried juniper leaves, wns burnt, and two incense-sticke smoked before us. After 
we had emptied half of our muriwa bottles ench, the housewife prepared fresh bottles, 
but we politely declined the offer, with the expression, La-me, La-me—‘no madam, no 
madam.’ Then two brass plates full of red, boiled potatoes were presented to us, and I 
tasted one or two. Thia course being over, ricoand boiled mutton was served in large 
quantities, the former wrapped in the brond leaves of a kind of hill plant. The fire was 
blazing in o corner of the room, fed by fragrant fuel of flesh-coloured rhododendron and 
other alpine firs. After sunset we all sat round the fireplace, each with a bottle of mura 
before him. On account of the fatigue of the journey sleep soon overlook us, and go I went 
to bed earlier (han usual. 

24th Norember.—1 got up at 10 a.m, but could see no eun, though there were no 
clouds in the sky. I thought my watch was going wrong, and consulted Ugyen’s, which, 
however, pointed to the same time. The valley of Kang-pn-chan being very deep and 
overbung by very steep snow mountains, which hem it on all sides, ia not touched by the sun 
till 10 aw. Evening, on the other hand, makes its appearance there earlier than 
in other places situated in the deep gorges of the Himalayas. Afler finishing breakfast, 
which consisted of ten, potatoes, and indiao-corn, I went for a walk in the village, which 
consists of several terraces sloping down towards the south-west. The houses were swrroun- 
ded by stone dykes, raised to keep off cattle from destroying the barley. The village, 
being ‘situated in an alluvial moraine, abounds in boulders. Its position is most advan- 
tageous, as several insignificant streams, with clear sparkling water, coming from the right 
and left, flow intothe Kangchan river intersecting the village. Tho steep flanks of the moun- 
tains covered with snow half converted iuto ice, like some running molten metal, frown over 
the village on both sides. Their lower slopes were clad wilh thick forests of tall silver frs, 
deodars. and larches, with pendant mosses on their branches, and a veriety of juniper trees. 
The village was wooded with vurious species of rhododendrons. Flocks of wild pigeons flew 
from one plot of land to another. Dao Namgya fired a few cartridges at them, and shot 
two pigeons, which were immediately taken to Re mother, to be prepared for our dinner. 
Some sprightly yak calves frisked ond Plsved in Lhe dyke enclosures near our host’s honse. 
Although the river flowed within o huvdred yards, yet its sound was mulled by the 
flatness of its bed. Higher up and lowerdown its roar was ceaseless, though faintly heard 
from our friend’s house. On my return to the house I found two men, who saluted me by 
lowering their hate and lolling out their tongues. They then prayed me to accept on invit- 
ation to drink chhang al their houses, First I declined their ofler, but on second thoughts, 
considering that to refuse them would be making them unfriendly tous, which wos not 
desirable nt such atime, I accepted. Accordingly, at 2 P.., accompanied by Ugyen and 
conducted by one of them, I visited Jorgya’s house. 

This was o new house constructed on o plank platform about six feet from the ground, 
laid on walls of loose stone. Beneath it a few yak-calves were confined, and two or three Di 
(she-yake) were being milked. Jorgya, the host, received ua very kindly at the threshold, aud 
eented mo ona thick mattiess-like sent covered with o piece of Khamba carpet. A newly- 
made bamboo bottle filled with chhang wns placed before us, its edge touched with a little 
bulter. Tea was first brought, and the housewife stood with the steaming kettle in her hand 
before us, expecting that I would produce my maple-knot cup from my breast cont to reccive 
the frothing drink. ‘The cup was not Jortheoming, and our host, perceiving his mistake, 
at once ran to another room to fetch a China cup for my use. It is customary in Tibet for 
men of equal rank with the host, or lower, to carry their own cups to drink tea or liquor. 
But as my posilion was known to be higher {han what avy of the villagers could boast of, Jorgyn 
waz token to {nek by his friends. In hasle the cup was brought, and tea eerved. Then ao 
brass plate full of potatoes was placed before us on a little table. Our host regretted that 
he could not (reat mo with yak, of which he had a large eupply in hie house. I thanked 
him for his kindness. Parched indian-corn, milk, and butter were given to the party in 
abundance, of which wo took our fill. Our host then advised us not to attempt going to 
‘Wallung, og we would be sure to meet much difficulty. He whispered in my ear that I 
should quietly go to Yangma, and enter Tibet by the Kangle-chhen Pass, which, according to 
him, was not wholly inaccessible at this part of the year. After some uninteresting talk, 
which nccording to the prevailing custom was the repetition of the same thing orer end 
over, we took Jeave of our host, and went over to Pemassang’s, who is an uncle of Vhurchung. 
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This man’s house, not eo large as that of Jorgya, was glazed; and his liltle chapel was 
tastefully covored and painted. His son and wife respectfully received us at the top of the 
ladder, ond conducled us to the interior of the house, where the fireplace was blezin, 
with fragrant juniper twigs. Pemassang hed (hick, knotted, fowing curls on his head, whicl 
he never combs nor dresses. Ho wears two gold pendant earrings, made in the shape of 
magnolia Aowers. With these he sometimes cits in meditation for the purpose of stopping 
hail-atorma, &e., by the efficacy of his charms. He was grave and serious in his looks and 
talk. He too advised us to cross the Kangla-chhen in proference to the Walung Pass, for 
thasame reasons as those given by Jorgya. After a few minutes’ sty, and a sip through 
the mura pipe, we bid him good-bye, and hastened to pay avisit to the Tashi-chhoiding 
monastery. Accompanied by Ugyeu and Sonam (Phurckung’s youngest step-brother), we 
orosued the bridge to get tothe other bauk of the river. Arrived at the monastery we found 
italmost empty, only here and there ono or two old women turning and twirling the prayer 
wheels. The mendangs were newly painted and roofed with deodar planks loosely placed 
and kept in position by boulder weights. After crossing two ladder stairs, wo entered 
Kangchan Lema’s house. The old Lama received us very kindly, ond said it wos owing 
to his prayers thal he was able again to see us; whilo his avi ifemale friend and helpmate, 
but more a mistress) reccived us with great concern, for the old gentleman was suffering from 
pa-kan (acidity), and entreated me to let him have some medicines. I gave him a dose of 
eastor-oil and soda, After a sip or two from the murica bottle we took leave of the 
old Lama and returned to our lodgings. At4r.x. the sun disappeared from the valley, but 
his rays still gilded the snowy summit of the eastern mountain groups. Phurchung, Phuo- 
tsho, and Dao were now busily engaged in pounding indian-corn and barley for the 
coolies’ provisions during their journey through the Kangla-chhen. Some rice was obtained 
for me, bul no mutton could be had, as the sheep of the villagers were taken to tho warmer 
valloya of the Tambur and Kangpachan rivers. We sent a man with a letter to Om-dse 
Pema at Kangpachan with the customary present of a rupee and a scarf, requesting him to 
eell us soitie ‘puller anda couple of sheep. In the evening his wile invited us to driuk 
chhang at her house, but we politely declined the invitalion, whereupon she sent a murica 
bottle to our house, and we returned her an eight-anna silver piece. 

In the evening, before dark, Ugyon, when trying to open our canvas bag to take out 
silver pieces, found the key broken. He wos astonished to find that somebody had 
attempted to open, or had opened, the bag to sleal money. His face flushed with fear uf 
loas, and more particularly because if it was so, we were actually surrounded by aset of rogues. 
Ugyen was about to count the contenta of the bag to ascertain how much was taken out, but 
I prevented him from doing so, feoring that the counting of money before so many 
atrangers would cost us our lives. “ What good,” said I, “ will there bo to count the money? 
What is lost cannot be recovered. We would only place o fresh temptation before the 
thief’s eyes; and, on the other hand, might suspect those who are innocent among our faith- 
ful friends. If you think (he money is lost, I will quietly suffer the loss, for we should have 
‘een careful not to leave the money and our Property unprotected.” So the money was 
not counted, Ugyon suspected Phurchung, but not I. This event ruffed our cheerfulness, 
and we went to bed with much unensiness of mind. Altogether six persons slept in the 
same room with me. My bedding wos spread on a black bear skin. Beside me slept Ugyen 
end Phurochung. My sleep was a disturbed one, I often waking with the impression that 
the remaining silver wos being stolen by somo villain. 

25th Norember.—I awoke mther early, anxious to leave the place as soon as ible, 
and began to count the minules and hours as they pasted, Phurchung had not 
yet slept off the offecta of his previous night’s drinking, and snored fearfully. At 
10 ast. Dao Namgya brought me presents consisting of potatoes, muria, millet, rice, 
butter, and a goat. Wo received the presents with great delight, as the goat would 
be most useful as provision on our way through the enows. I paid him five rupees 
as areturn present (which he necepted most gladly) and asked him to buy us another 
goat, Tho widows ond other poor peoplo of the village waited upon us with presents 
consisting of eggs, potatocs, and mera bottles. Thia they did, not out of oy great 
reapect or veneration for me, but evidently with an eye to return presents, which they 
expected would cover the highest value of their presents. Fortunately there were few 
people in the village, otherwiee they would have drained me of my casi, At 12 pw. I 
ordered Phurchung, gradually recovering from the effects of wine and murwa, to make for 
me some pairs of Aya", or wooden snow shoes, used in the snowy tracts of this part of 
Nepal. Phuntsho, one of our newly-engnged coolies, told me that he had lately crossed 
the Kangla Peas with the help of a pair of Ayar, and reached Jongri, where he bad met 
Captain Harman, who praised much the usefulness of this rude-locking snow-shoe. New 
ones could not be made on so short a notico, ao we had to borrow some pairs of kyar from 
the villagers, In the evening our coolies busied themselves in slaughtering two kida 
brought for us. The blood wos held in a bowl, and then poured into the washed and 
cleansed intestines of the kids. Ugyen, who was an expert in prepariug Hhootea dainties 
mixed barley-Aour wilh the blood, with which he stuffed some of the larger intestines, 
‘Lhese they boiled in water and packed up in a small wicker-work basket for use on the way. 
The skin of the alomach of the kids also served as daintics to the coolies. 

The legend which I heard of the Kangpachen people and of the Magor, the ruins of 
whose forts and town we saw in the Kangpechan valley, ia very interestiug. People eay 
that the account is correct and true. The upper valley of the Kangpachon river, 
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through the grace and the blessing of the royal Kangehan-Jonga, was peopled by men of 
Tibetan extraction called the Sherpa, whose original home was in the mountains of Shar 
Khambu, or Eastern Kirate. Though inhabiting a place almost surrounded by snowy 
barriers, they enjoyed immunity from the ravages of ferocious animals and murrain. 
The lower valley, a few miles below Kang-pachan village, on account of tho comparatively 
eluggish course of the river, contained many spacious banks fit to be the habitation of the 
hillmen. The Magar tribe of Nepal occupied these tracts. Their chief, who hnd become very 
powerful, extended his sway over the pecple of Kangpachan, and exacted a heavy tax from 
them. Lis deputies alwaya oppressed the people to squceze out money from them, 80 
that at lost they were driven through desperation to take revenge on their enemies. Once, 
when the Magar chief had gone to visit the village of Kangpachan, the people who had 
matured a conspiracy against him, killed him and his followers, and concealed the dead bodies 
under ground. The party not having returned to their homes, their relations went all around 
to search for them. ‘When they failed o get any clue to the cause of the wholesale missing, 
the queen herself went to Kangpachan to ascertain the cause of her husband's dieappear- 
ance, but after searching enquiries, failed to clear up her husband’s mysterious disap- 
pearance. One day, while walking close to the river side, all on a sudden a boulder 
undermined by a current of the stream slid down, and from underneath some flies few out 
buzzing. The queen observed this, and suspecting that something underground must 
have attracted the flies, instantly dug out the ground, when, lo! ehe discovered 
the corpses of her murdered husband and his retainers. ‘I'o the surprise of all she quickly 
returned home with the exhumed corpse, where she planned the best means of wreaking 
vengeance on the Kang-pachan murderers. She ordered grand funcral observances 
for the honour and benefit of the departed soul: great preparations were made for 
the funeral obsequies, and large bowls filled with wine were brought to entertain the 
villagers and her followers. The funeral was appointed to take place about cix 
miles up the river, near the Rapachon torrent, midway between the two great villages 
of the Kangpachan valley—Gyunsar and Yarsa—so that all the villegers might assemble 
there. In the wine-bowls poisonous drugs were secrelly mixed. After the queen’s 
followers had finished drinking, the poisoned wine waa given plentifully to the Kangpachan 
villagers, who, not suspecting anything, drank freely. At the end of the ceremony all the 
Kangpachan people were dead druuk and stupified, and slept a long sleep from 
whic they never awoke. In this way nearly one thousaud men and women died. 
The infants in arms were taken away by the queen’s followers. Only such people 
escaped who were absent from this dreadful scene. The place where this foul deed 
was commilted is now called Tong-Shong-phug, or ‘the place which witnessed a thousand 
murders.’ The few who eurvived this massacre carried the news of this horrible affnir 
to Tibet, and invited a large army to wage war on the Magar. The Tibetan army invaded 
the several Jonge belonging to the queen, when she ehut herself up in one of the 
castles. She had made no Preparations to fight the enemy, but her soldiers defended 
the place for three months. The Tibetans continued the siege, intending to compel 
the Magar to surrender by starving them and depriving them of water, the supply of 
which they etopped from outside. At last the queen, aware of this intention, threw all tho 
water she had in store towards the Tibelan camp. The Tibetana thinking that she 
had abundance of weter-supply inside the castle, raised the siege and went to a distance to 
watch the movements of the Megar. She immediately collected her men and tried to puraue 
the enemy, when a skirmish took place, in which ehe fell nobly fighting. The Tibetan 
expelled all the Mogar from the country (Kangpachan and Tambur valley), and left their 
properties to the Kangpschan people. Such is the peat history of the people of this deep 
Mountain gorge, the like of which 1 never heard in my journey until I had 
reached the heart of the Himalayas. The natives, it is evident, were nble to 
harbour the blackest motives in their mind with profound dissimulation. Dut I rejoiced 
to have obtained in this region, the wildest and the most gloomy in the Himaleyas, 
the eervices of the ateadiest and most faithful man that I ever came across in the Himalayas. 
Although Ugyen distrusted him, and he abhorred Ugyen, yet I placed implicit confidence 
in Phurchung’s uneenity and ability, while his devotion and fidelity towards me was boundless, 
26th Norember.—In the early morning we commenced moking preparations for 
starting. The coolies altogether were four in number, of whom three wera newly recruited 
from Kongpochan. They now busied themselves in collecting their outfits, such as 
blankets, ‘yar, covering for the head, provision, bags, and baskets te carry loads. Our 
uide now inspected the distribution of the loads among the coolies, himself carry- 
ing the fowling-picce as a mark of honour and importance. But the red broadeloth 
sheath, its most attractive ornament, had been stolen last night. Phurchung had become 
furious when ho hed heard of it, and wanted to delay a day or two to detect the 
thief and recover the lost article. I did not agree to it, but cautioned the cooliea 
lest_eome articles from their baskets should unaccountably disappear. They nodded with 
a La Laso—‘yes, sir, be it so’; and one alter another lifted up their respective 
loads on their backs, which they had been careful to cover with thick folds of their blankets. 
‘When the coolies wore started, Phurchung’s load being carried by his youngest brother, Sonam 
Dorje, 1, Ugyen, and Phurchung remained behind. Two ponies, which were engaged for us 
at a hire of eight annas each to take us half way up the Nango La, were saddled and brought 
to the gate. Altera hearty breakfast we resumed our journey ot 9 a.u. The ama, or old 
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matrons of the village, now assembled to make us the chhaug-kyel, or the preseutation of 
wine. It is the custom of the Tibetans invariably to present wine at parting to friends setting 
out on odistant jouroey. In our case, it seemed, a little kindness and great hopes of getting 
return presents led them to make this demonstration, for many persons joined the 
party who were previously not known to us. With bowls of wine in their right hand 
and plalesful of parched barley and flour in their left, they waited at the eastern approach 
of the ssampa (bridge). I walked up to it through rows of protty-looking, red-coloured 
brambles which grew side by sido with rhododendron shrubs. Each of the ama approached 
to peur a little wine from her wine-jug iuto a China cup and put a pinch of barley 
flour in it, and begzed us to take a sip os an auspicious observance. ‘May we pro- 
gent similar chhang-kyc! on your safe return” was their prayer to the gods and Bud- 
dhas, We thanked them for their kindness, and walked off after placing a couple 
of rupees in one of their plates, Phurchung telling them to divide the eame among 
themselves. Much pleased with the present, they all went off except Phurchung’s 
step-mother, who shed tears, anying ehe feared her son would hardly think of return. 
ing to Kangpachau within a yoor. Tho kangssam, or wooden bridge constructed of 
planks, is about four fect broad and 20 feot long between the abutting approaches on 
which they are supported. The planks ore loose, but firmly held in position by stone 
weights, no rivetting or screwing being known in this wild country, After crossing 
the bridge we mounted our ponies and rode on slowly, observing with interest the 
splashing ond bounding waves of the river and the several praycr-wheels turned by 
streawlets, which come from the back of the monastery to How into the Kangchan 
river. A few minutes’ ride brought ue to tho Kani Chhorten, which is only one milo 
from the monastery, where we found two of our coolies waiting for Phurchung. The 
latler, who carried a bamboo jug full of wine for the use of the coolies, unable to 
resist tho temptation, here opened the cloth and he and the two coolies emptied 
the whole bottle here. I told them that they would be without any wine 
ou the Lo (mountain summit), The way being stony and steep, I asked 
Phurchung to follow me, so as to help me in difficult ascents, The work of conduc- 
ting the pony seomed very unpleasant to him, avd he begged me to go alone, ns the 
ponies were very sure-footed on the rocky ways. Our way loy amidst thick woods up 
to Daba-fioupu, o distance of about three miles from Kani Chhorten, whonce the natives 
formerly used to got their supply of blue clay to make images with. They consider the clay 
of this place to be particularly pure, since brought down from the summit of o holy mountain 
by o hill stream. ‘his place belonged to our guide, whose yaks grazed in the pasture lands. 
It is the bnae of & moraiue, and is overgrown with long grasa and alpine forests. ‘Ihe ascent 
of the moraine was very tedions for the ponies, as the loose boulders slid dowo very 
often under the pressure of their hoofs. Close to this place is a Inko bed, almost 
dry at this time. Ascending the rocky way fora mile from this place, we came to a place 
called Kamai Phugpa, where the trees diminished in size and the ground was a mass of boulders. 
Here wo crossed a glacial channel, now dry, much resembling an artificial canal. After a few 
minutes’ rido we arrived at auother part of the moraine, culled Kha-me-kang-tung, where there 
is a largo table-land. The troes now disappeared, and were succeeded by the region of shruba 
and dwarf plants. At the distance of o mile from here we passed another place, called Nango 
Pungso, which is the limit of the yaks’ pasturing load on this side of the Nango La. Halfe 
mile from this place we passed the steep Hank of a black mountain overtopped by the Nango La, 
where a flock of spotted birds (Pragpa) were picking their food from the stones just freed 
from snow. ‘This place, called Lume Goma, is generally eclected os a halting-place by 
hill travellers. ‘The collection of débris in immense heaps bespoke tho desolate 
nature of this region. Here ond there were a few huge boulders, which being near the 
alream were covered with lichens. The ekies were clear, and the sun shone very brightly. 
Ugyen here wished me to alight from my pony in order lo enable him to shoot some of the 
Pragya. He fired twice into one of the flocks. Two only ware hit on their legs, and 
flew towards tho top of the mountains, whero they evidently dropped down dead. Tho 
rhikar being unsuccessful, we resumed our journey, dismissing our ponies and Sonom 
Dorje, to whom I gavee rupee as reward, and somo bisouits and parched indian-corn, 
As he was alone, I feared he might be attacked by wild bears, which are said to rove 
even thus far. He parted from us very much affected: his eyes moist with tears. It was 
now 1 o'clock, wilh o light gale blowing. Leaving this desolate region, we commenced 
ancending the snowy Nengo La, a lofty mountain, at tho base of which, 14,000 feet high, 
wo passed sometimes over solidified snow, at others on soft snow, knee-deep. The bluish 
shade of the snow and the molten crystallisod ice were very pleasant sights, but the effect 
of tho snow was quits different on the feet, which, though inside of felt boots, were geting 
benumbed with our slow plodding in the snow. The way seemed endless. ‘Tired and 
exhausted I desired one of the coolies, Phuntsho, to take me on his back. He laid down his 
load on (he snow, and leaning on a boulder, took me on his back, and reached me to a distance 
of nenrly a quarter of a mile, and then, leaving me on a snowless patch, returned to fetch his 
own load. Ugyen and others followed our tracks, and wo arrived at the source of the 
Lungkyong Chhu, the course of which we now followed. Two miles to the west of the 
Nango-Lap-tso ia a place called Sayong-kong, o flat tabie-land, which we found entirely 
covered with snow. From this place there isa direct route to Yangma. Below Snyong- 
kong, a mile distant, is Sayong-hok, descending whence about two miles we arrived at 
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the valley of the Lungkyong Chhu river. Vegetation reappeared at Ssyong-hok, and 
gradually increased in size and in number as we nded, until the plants gave place to 
trees on the sides of the Lungkyong Chhu. We crossed hero and there some unmelted snows 
and, following the downword course of the torrent, arrived at a comparatively fat terrace, 
where undernenth a huge boulder we halted for the night. Phurchung, who had como ahead 
of us, had collected some long. dry grass growing in the clefts of rocks, and spread them to 
conceal the damp appearance of the boulder cleft where he had spread our rugs. At6 P.M. we 
arrived there and each remarking the other’s weary appearance, rested to discuss the fatigues 
of the journey. A large fire was lighted and tea prepared. Thero was slight sleet at night. 
Red pulse badly cooked with rice and a liltle kid served for my food. Our companions made 
a hearty repast of the blood-stuffed intestines of the kid. I slept soundly, though’ my 
sides ached in the stony, uneven bed, and the pains over the whole body increased oa I got up 
from bed to resume our journey next morning. 

27th Norember.—The morning was not misty, though the sun was not bright on 
account of distant fogs, which prevented his rays from shining on the forests we 
were now entering. Without oa cup of tea or a hondful of parched indian-corn, 
we resumed our journey. Tho way glided easily along the eastern bank of the 
Lungkyong Chhu, at times approaching the margin of the murmuring stream, 
and at others receding from it. The track showed eome itmees of the frequent 
passing of men and cattle. Our guide, looking at the fresh footmarks, told us that 
some men bad passed this way tho provious day. In fact this is the only passage for 
communication between Kangpachan and Yengme and Wallung. The mountains on the 
left were almost screened from our eyes by fogs; their winding ledges with massive 
rocks here and there being sometimes visible through the occasioral rents in the fleecy 
envelope. As wo descended further and further, the Lungkyong Chha increased in 
volume and noise. At nine we entered a woody spur to avoid the detour slong 
its side, when we found ourselves in a thick forest. The trees were tall and grew thickly 
together. and Icould see no signs of felling. The rhododendron ond juniper gave place 
to the fir, feathery larch, ash and deodar. descent from the spur may be ‘said 
to be abrupt, although the track sometimes had turnings, where we took a few moments’ 
rest, standing. Ugyen here compleined of increosing. ains in his etomach. I attributed 
it to hie eating voraciously the boiled intestines of the kid slain at Kangpachan. The entiro 
forest was filled with numerous kinds of pheasants and different other wild fowl. The coolies 
and the guide told me that there were abundance of musk-deer and wild sheep in these alpine 
forests. At about 11 aM. we arrived at tho /asa-ssampa (wooden bridge) on the Yangma 
river. It was about 36 fect in span, and construeted after the usual manner in this pert of the 
country, the main part resting on the overlapping plank approaches. Tho Tungkyon Chhu 
joins the Yangma ata distance of nearly two miles below, westward of this bridge. We had 
not met any traveller thus far. Then, ascending along the Yangma river, we passed 
through many flats, the woods of which have beon thioned by the natives, and arrived at 
Thingugmo. Travellers generally halt here on their way to Yongmo from Wallung. 
There were no sheds, but here and there wore fireplaces and collectiona of fuel. I felt very 
hun, and tired. Our coolies laid their loade at tho foot of atall poplar close by. 
Phurchung fetched me a cup of water, with which I quenched my thirst; soon a large 
fire was lighted and the kettle ateamed, while I sat on my rug, spread in the shade, 
wailing for the tea. Some rice was next boiled, and I ant to reakfast with rice moistened 
with tea and mixed with some kid curry of ihe previous night. At half past one in the 
afternoon we resumed our journey, and before we had proceeded a hundred yards we met a 
arty of Yangmo natives. Thoy had about adozen yaks laden with blankets, yak-hides, 
barley, ealt, a few sheep, and a white hound with them. DPhurchung recognized them, 
and, exchanging compliments, asked them if the Kangla-chhen Pass was accessible ot this 
time: some of them told us that we could easily oross it, but others expressed their 
doubts about it: for, according to them, three feet of snow had fallen a few daye ago. 
Some travellers hed lately arrived, whose footsteps were by this time obliterated by a snow- 
storm We also inquired if there were yaks lo hod for hire at Yangma. “There are no 
yoke,” they said, ‘but you might get Dy (milch-yok) if they let them for hire.’” At this 
seagon there being plenty of grassin the lower valleys, the herdsmen bring their flooks to 
graze in warmer zones. ‘These men were going toa villoge called Chaini, on the Tombur 
rivor, to sell blankets, &e., ond exchange salt for rice and indian-corn. Walking a mile, 
the way being easy, we arrived at o place called Maya Phug, a cavern consecrated to 
sylvan goddesses ealled Jfamo. Some seraps of paper and rags being attached by our coolies 
to the votive mound in honour of the deities, we clambered up a hill, on the top of which 
were flat slopes overgrown with different species of juniper, which gives the place its name 
of Shugpa-thang. The foot of this hill is about a mile ond a half from Meya Phug. 
Ugyen here fell very ill with severe pains, on account of obstruction of the bowels. I gave 
him a dose of sulphate of soda witha few drops of tincture of ginger. Pitying Ugyen’s 
position, I ordered Phurchung to carry him on hie back, but he showed much reluctance, 
saying that he had got pains im his waist, and that if he carried so heavy a man as Ugyen 
on his back, the fame would certainly increase; yet out of respect to my words he said 
he would carry him. On the top of the Ze there are several old mandany ond cairne 
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overgrown with fmgrant ehrubs. Phurchung here placing his live load on astone slab, 
addressed his usual invocation to the mountain Jeities While Phurchung wos busy 
thus with hia manfras and Ugyen with hie cries of achi-che-apa-ouh (an_ expression of pain), 
I feasted my eyes on one of the grandest views I ever beheld. Tow refreshing was 
the prospect of travelling in a cool, extensive, grassy plain intersected by sluggish but 
tronaparent rills, and dotted all over with chalets and hnge massive boulders. At my 
back tho entire mountain of Shugpa-thang wos filled with massive, reddish granitic rocks 
looking like ruins of the gigantic ramparts of eome ancient town. The black, rugged appear- 
ance of tho ridge was more conspicuous on account of the scantiness of the rhododendron 
and juniper bushes. But I looked more before than behind, and was deeply impressed with 
the grand ond superb sconery of the vast plain beforo me, with the surrounding 
lofty mountains, one rising above another in sublime succession, their tops clad in 
snow, while intervening gullies glistened with accumulated ice and snow. Ridge 
after ridge raised their gigantic bodies as if from a reclining Position, This vast plain 
is probably an ancient moruine nearly two miles by halfa mile. The chalots of the Yangma 
valley, which wore scattered about, were made of loose stone walls roofod with rudely-formed 
planks. The Yangmo river, meandering, flowed sluggishly through tho middle of the 
plain, which was now a vast sheet of yellow, owins to the drying of tho grnssat the 
approach of winter. The stupendous mountains with their rocky flouke, snowy summits, 
and dark woody base, undera vast canopy of blue sky, stood like an enchanted land 
before my eyes. On my right towards the south-east, was the lofty Nango La, partly 
enveloped wilh fogs and partly displaying his cragey flanks and snow white crests in all 
the naked majesty of his raco. Beyond the north of Nango La thero is said to be another 
vast plain, known by the name Sumdongma, though four or five times as large os the 
one beforo us. Much occupicd with these wonderful sights, more and more impressed 
with the supremely wondrous intelligence of Him who is the author of these stupendous 
works, I etarted, alone, ahead of my companions in a pensive mood. After walking a fow 
hundred yards, I looked back, and saw Dao Namgya plodding on towards me with 
bis heavy load, Phurchung and Ugyen being still on the Shugpao-thang. There iss 
bridge in the middle of Danri-thang (or the plein filled with heape of gravol, boulders, &c.), 
which I orossed easily. The river here at ‘his time of the year, having divided into several 
channels, looked rather sluggish whon compared with its course both higher up end below. 
From here our way loy towards tho north. Walking balfo mile, wo arrived at the foot 
of a steep ridge, where @ serpentine stream, very shallow now, joins the Yangma 
river. I crossed this stream at threo difforent places, managing not to wet my 
ehoes. Thero was a elight wind blowing, and evening approached before I could get 
up to the top of Dola (or bleak, rocky mountains). This spur isa dip about 200 feet 
above Deari-thang, end entirely barren where we crossed it. Walking about two or 
three hundred yards downwards, I found myself again on the bank of the rushing 
Yongmn river, its banks filled with alpine forests. There is a wooden bridge, or kanyssam, 
over the river, about 30 to 40 foet long. Some logs wore being carried away by the etrcam, 
and some villagers were orossing tho bridge, before I reached its eastern approach. 
The sun was now set, and I loitered for o few minutes after crossing the bridge at the 
foot of tho great terrace on the top of which the monastery of Yavugma is situated. 
About twenty minutes after, Phurchung, Ugyen, and the coolics arrived. We ascended 
up the terrace, which is epacious ard filled with bushes of arborescent plants aud other 
dwarf fragrant shrubs. Tho sky was enveloped with a darkish hue, and we lost all views 
except that of tho recbing and resounding Yangma. Phurchung and Ugyen with the coolies 
went ahead towards the monastery, and f remained alone scated on o grasay spot. 
Having arranged for our accommodation in the cell of one of the monks of the 
monastery, Phurchung soon returned withasmiling face to conduct me tothe lodging. 
ascended to the terraces, of inconsiderable breadth, and then reached the Manding Gonpa 
Our lodging lay afew yards to the south of it, on abigher plain, Aa it was dark and 
windy, having once entered the wretched cell which was destined (o be our night's shelter, 
I never came oul of it during the night. Ugyen lay prostrate, wrapping himself with all the 
blankets I could spare, shivering and groaning and erying “achi-che-apa-ouh." I felt hie 
pulce, and found that ho hadaslight fever. Two nuns wero engaged in holping Dao Namgya 
1a cooking our food, one of them fetching water and firewood, and tho other blowing 
the bellows. Phurchung obtained a few egss and some milk from tho Lama of the monastery, 
and he and the coolies were invited to dinner by the Lamas, who were now engaged 
ia their annual reading of the Kahgyur scriptures. Phurchung, in return, at the end of 
the dinner, presented the congregation with a good quantity of chhang, purchased at a 
cost of one rupee. Tho head Lama, we were told, is the father of Phurchung’s friend, and 
hence a warm reception was accorded to him by the’assembled monke. At this time there 
were fifteen monka and seven ani (nuns) in the monastery. The renders returned to their 
respectivo cells at 7-30 p.ar. to nasemblo again at 5 a.m. the next day. I lighted my lantern, 
and, spreading my blonkets as if to go to bed, sat for a while reclining ona small table 
which was to serve for my pillow at night. Dao Namgya, being new to the work entrusted 
to him, did not prove a good cook. e Tice was partially boiled, yet with the help of the 
eggs ond milk I succeeded in swallowing a qusntity of it Ugyendid not take any food. 
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I extinguished the light, fearing the candles wore fast consuming, but did not sleep till 
late in the night, my mind being uneasy for the illness of Ugyen, and through fear uf 
detention in such a wretched place. 

28th Nocember.—In the morning I get up rather early from bed. It was freezing 
cold, but as we were in a strange land, the people of which could etop us from crossing the 
frontier, I becamo anxious to escape avon from their hands. I waited only for Phurchung 
and his comrades, who had not returned to the house during the previous night. They were 
drunk, and my anxiety increased lest in this state they should recklessly disclose the secret of 
our journey. I waited and waited for their return till my eyes were tired looking at the way. 
At seven Dao Namgya prepared some tea, and we breakfasted on some barley paste made 
of the same. Ugyen also got up from his bed, and said, “Sir, wo are here in an enemy's 
country, and do not know what may bappen to us. If we be turned out by the Nepalese from 
this place, it would be somewhat better than our being taken to the Nepalese court ; look, how 
foolish our men are” Some time after, all on a sudden, Phurchung and Phuntsho appeared, 
salaaming to me several times with much lolling of tho tongue. They asked me to wait for 
a day hore that we might start all together on the following morning. 1 was indoed in o 
difficult position, for if I lost temper and used rough language towards my companions, un- 
pleasant consequences would follow, I told them that they were at liberty to do what they 
liked, but as for me, I was determined to leave the place that day at any risk. I also told thom 
that they were behaving very onworthily, and that I wos vory much surprised at their conduct. 
Ugyen Gyatsho, who had lately learnt smoking the Aukka os o luxury, had brought with him 
a five cocoonul-shell Aukka for his use. Phuntsho, in order to show that he had a Aukka to 
smoke, took it witb him to the meeting of the village elders. Bo assured me that he could 
obtain the headman’a permission to let us proceed without much difficulty, and that he 
could also try to avoid tho payment of custome duty, called chvain this part of Nopal. 
I told him I wos prepared to pay chua, whatever its amount may be. Saying “ausi, ausi,” 
“never mind, sir,” they proceeded towards the monastery. The clders one after another 
arrived, the richest man being known by his ¢amuks’ hat, the long singte carrivg, and o 
purug (deep red serge robe). Ho had arrived from Yougma village riding ona yo, which, 
with the saddle on its back, was tied at the gate of the monastery. I anxiously waited to 
know the result of the conference, and in grent anxiety prayed to the Supreme Dispenser 
of our destinies that nothing might happen unfavourable to ourselves and our journey. Dano 
Nomgya had faithfully served us, taking chargo all the while of the cooking. After 
woshing I went out to enjoy the view of the surrounding scenery, but more to divert 
the mind to other thoughts, and to examine the oxtent of the monastio eslablishment and 
the residence of the monks. To the right and left of the monastery-temple there were a 
dozen houses on another narrow, gravelly terrace at the foot of tho steep, precipitous, black 
mountain overhanging the temple. In front, a little towards the right-hand side, 
rushed down the Yangma river. ‘To my right, standing as I was, facing the north, were the 
eastern lofty peaks, and immediately ou tho river was Lhe huge Do/a, the grandest and longest 
mornine I ever saw. It wasa gigantic bank of huge boulders and reddish rocks. There 
was not a plent or shrub ta be seen here, while all over Dsari-thang we had seen the ground 
covered with orborescent shrubs. I was told that both at Yangma and Manding Gonpa, 
fire-wood being scarce, people go there Lo collect fire wood. What grand operation on 
the part of unture must have produced these gigantic formations and denudatione 
that wore continually going on and changing the course of the glacial streams and 
torrents ! 

Tho convent or monastery of Mending Gonpa is situated at the mouth of a gorge on a 
large terraco about 40 to 50 feet abovo the river. There are several terraces one above 
another, the largest of which has tho conyent on its western extremity. ‘These terraces were 
all overgrown with shrubs and grase, and two or three streamlets flowed across them. The 
monastery is a tolerably large house, built of stone after the fashion of the Sikkim Donpa. 
The huts or cells of the monks in its immediate neighbourhood ore all irregular aud ugly, 
the doora, windows, and cornice being all very rude and wretehedly executed. They are all 
painted with a kind of rod clay obtained from mountains. Every house is enclosed by a loose 
stone enclosure resembling a dyke. These are intended for the shelter of sheep and yak. 
‘The Lhakhang, or the temple, is the only remarkable building in the village inviting attention. 
The walls were massive and the sides neatly executed, the doorway new, and the folds paint- 
ed. This monastery is called Nub-Manding Gonos, i.c , the western Manding monastery. On 
the back of this place, in the gorge, is a rock cavern called Ssimphung, where Lama Lha-tsun 
lived an ascetic life for three years to discover medicines of wonderful efficacy. Te in enid 
to havo obtained {bree medicinal pills, one of which came flying miraculously and fell at the 
spot where Manding Gonpa how stands (2fan in Tibelan meous menicine, ond ding Oying). 
The second pill fell at the place a littlenbove the monastery, where the Yangma people 
now burn their dead. The third pill fell at the place where the great Chhorten was erected. 
Manding Gonpa is held very sacred, being one of the earliest monasteries of cis-Himalaya 
founded by the great red-hat Lama Lha-tsuo. I sent some presents to the monastery, and a 
rupee to the head Lama, and eight annas as chhang-rin to the monks. I did not visit the 
monastery, and consequently could not ascertain what chureh furniture, books, &e., it con- 
tained. Kangpachan monastery, I was told, is considered second, and Wallung aos the first 
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in wealth and in strength. Manding contains a rich sct of 125 volumes of the Kehgyor 
collections. To the south-east side of the monastery some monke were sitting reading. 
Alter enjoying the scenery and the external appearance of the monastery, I returned to my 
lodging ond found breakfast ready. Doo Namgyn told me that one of our coolics, named 
Urgyen, had heard thet every thing was proceeding in our favour ot the conference. 
Phurchung wos asked to inform them Ene was, and what I intended to go to Tibet for. 
Ile told them that I, his master, was o xakorpa, or pilgrim, who talked Tibetan and dressed 
asa Tibetan. The head Lama of the monastery observed that he was not aware of any 
order from the Government of Nepal which authorized him to stop pilgrims on their 
way io Tibet: in the present case the pilgrim (meaning me) talked Tibelan with 
ater fluency and accuracy than many of tho Nepal people and to step. him purely 
rom fog-pa, or suspicion, or as one not of Tibetan nationality, would unjust and 
objectionable: ng for himself, he would nither stop me nor ask me to proceed to Tibet, the 
former being an impious action, but would deal with me as a pilgrim only. The Gopa, or 
the village hendman, anid he would not stop me, but would compel Phurchung to sign an 
agreement holding himself responsible for my being no other than atraveller. An agreement 
was accordingly written, and “hurehung affixed his seal to it. IIe also paid a oustoms duty of 
eight annos per head for us all. After the meeting dissolved, Phurchung came out exulting at 
his success. I was glad that the result was known so soon, as any delay would cause much 
embarrassment to us, all the coolies being drunk, and talking things which they would never 
have done in their sober moments. Fortunately for us, Ugyen Gyatsho felt better 
and was nnsious to be off soon. Although Phurchung begged me to remain here during the 
night, and to start early noxt morning, yet I determined to leave the place forthwith. 
Phurehung informed me that the Gopa aud the Lama were coming to bid me farowell, 
and whispered that I should receive them respectfully and be careful, after exchange of compli- 
ments, to say sangpoi jachhag (may we mect again next year). The big folks now arrived, and 
the Gopa, conspicuous by his earrings, bools, and the serge robe, slightly nodded his head and 
lowered hig famuski shamo, or hat. received him with great courtesy, and enquired after his 
health. He asked me why I had selected such a bad time to f° to Tibet. I told him that I 
did 60 in obedience to the command of our holy and learned Tesa-tcai, Chief Lama, and not 
by my own wish. His object in coming was to seo if I spoke Tibetan and knew the 
Buddhist religion. My fluency in Tibetan, and the citing of one or two proverbial sayings 
in course of conversation, made bim think highly of my proficiency in the sacred texts and 
histories, as well as of my character and holiness. ‘ Laso, /aso” (yes, yes,”). he said, and 
apologised for not having brought anything os a present for me. I replied that our 
acquaintance had now commenced, and there would be time in future to cultivate it, and 
expressed a hope that wo might meot next year. 80 sayin , I presented him a scarf, which 
he received with delight, saying “sangpoi yachhog.” The Tombs of other villages, who were 
speclators, expressod many wishes for our welfare, Dut some one among tho crowd snid 
that I was certainly nota Tibetan, another sworo that I was an Indian, and e third said 
that they should not feel much anxiety on my account. “That Hindu,” added o fourth, 
“will suroly die in tho snows, and his servants will soon return here with the news of his 
death.” Icould not distinctly hear all this at the time, but learnt it aflerwards from Dao 
Namgya. The sun was now past tho meridian, when the coolies reluctantly one after 
another took up their loads. Phurchung, who carried my fowling-pieceand a long knife, 
was delayed by several young women come to make him presents of wine—a ceremony 
which is carefully observed by female friends. It is called chhang-kyel. Phurchung spent 
about five rupees in responding to the attentions shown to him by his fair friends, 1 was 
iv excellent spirits, having escaped tho anticipated obstruction from the Yangma people, 
on whose merey and good will we entirely depended. As they allowed me to go, I thought 
within myself that a large portion of our troubles were at an end. We passed a fow 
Afandany aud Chhorten, situsted at the entrance of the convent, and arrived on the steep but 
high bank of the Yangma river. The valley is narrow here. This crossed, we arrived at 
another terrace on the bank of the Yangma river, which was filled with snow, the juniper 
shrubs in some places bending under the weight of snow. We then reached another 
small flat, called Kya Shongma, or whito plain, which formerly was the scene of a deadly 
uarrel between the Yangma and Chhushorpa villages. There was formerly a village on 
the east of the mver Yangma, called Chhu Shar, containing about a dozen families. Onca 
a dispute aroso about the grazing lands round about Kyo Shongma. Alter many inter- 
changes of hot words they agreed to refer the question to the gods. There was a rook nbove 
Kya Shongma, which contained the image of Dsam-balo, or the god of weal(h, which the 
people revered for its supposed miraculoue powers. It was agreed tbat this sacred rock 
should be rolled down. ‘Lo whichever side it would turn its back on stopping, that part; 
would lose all claim to the disputed pasture land. The sacred rock was pushed down. tt 
rolled and rolled till its progress was stopped by some other boulders, Unfortunately for 
the Chhusharpa villagers, its buck chanced to be towards their vilinge. Fearful omens 
were seen by the villagers of the ruin of their village, and just when the quarrel waa about 
to be settled by divine intercession, a huge landslip took place, entirely burying the village 
of Chhushar, and not one out of its twelve families survived the dreadful catastrophe, only 
those escaping who were absent from their homes. A little above Kya Shongma ie o pretty 
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lake now filled with ice. The water, though frozen, appeared like water, the difference being 
that it was solid inslead of liquid. As we were hastening towards our night’s atage, which 
we thought would be a few miles beyond Yangma, I had no time to enjoy the acenery. 
This lake was fora long time the haunt of mischievous spirits, by whom several persone 
were mysteriously killed every year. In order to suppress them, two handsome chuits were 
erected by Lha-taun, The mountains to our weat were black and oraggy, through the gaps 
of which snow gleamed out. ‘hese wero atanding in fantastic ordor, looking as if grinning 
and frowning at us. 

The mountains on our east were snow-covered: the upper parts of their flanks 
marked with gigantic londslips. In one of the Interal valleys a few years ago many 
wild sheep were found frozen to death on account of abheavy snowfall. The lake ia 
a little less than a mile long, aod is called the fis, or man-eating lake. Tho Yenugma 
river appears in some places os a lake, owing to its confinement by the snows, although 
one would on closer examination find that it stealthily forced its way several feet below 
the surface of the snows. Gravel deposits were in some places visible, All these clearly 
showed how moraines are generally formed by glacial action, The chhortens 
and mandangs were very handsome things in these wild places, the height of 
the former being very impressive. They are called Thonyra kundol, ic, ‘the very sight 
of which brings to all emancipation from misery.’ A couple of years ago these 
were repaired by the head Lama of Wallung. Before we had proceeded o few hundred 
yarda from this spot, we saw six wild sheep (nov) coming down one aller another to drink 
from the stream. They saw us, and yot did not care to run away, os if they were 
perfectly domesticated. They were very fat, tall, and with broad horns, and each as big 
as the biggest domestic sheep, if not larger. Dao Namgya ond Phuntsho wero very 
onsious to shoot them, aa one of them carried my gun loaded with ball. The sheep 
wore within range, and we could ensily haye shot at least one. I asked Dao Namgya 
why the Yaozme people do not kill them. He replied that the mountain gods inke 
offence when people molest these sao, for they are the favourilies of the Shibdag ond 
Ri-tha (lords of the land and the mountoin gods). Ugyen told me that as we had given 
ourselves out to be simply pilgrims, any attempt on our part to shoot the sao would 
be inconsistent with our assumed character, and suspicion would be created in the 
minds of the Yaugmn villagers. Though much tempted to shoot them, yet these consider- 
ations checked me. ‘The nao, after drinking, quietly, retraced their steps up-hill, when Phun- 
taho and Doo shouted at them, which made them start off with great swiftness. Dao Nomgya 
then ehowed me some boulders on the eteep edge of the river, which are worshipped as the 
rangjung, or self-sprung images of Pemaguru and hie two female disciples. It was about half- 
post 3 P.M. when we got sight of the village of Yangma. There were several spacious 
terraces one above another in succession towards our left and right, reaching the higher 
summits of the west. These wero strewn with boulders and overgrown wilh a kind of dwarf 
eedge, now turning yellow in the wintry frost. A stream comes down from the enst to flow 
into the Yangma river, which rushed post our left. ‘This was leo a vast moraine studded 
with numerous lakes, ond marked by hugo collections of débris and gravel all over. 
We then arrived at the bridge across tho river, which, though rapid, wos not very broad 
here. The valley here undulated, and walking became pleasant tous. Tho terrace on 
which Yangmo. village is situated is broad and irregularly sloping, situated on the southern 
flank of the lofty mountain receding to the north, ‘Ihe houses of the village from ao distance 
could not be distinguished from the huge bouldera except by tho smoke from their fireplaces, 
Appronching near, we saw the houses, which resembled more the Tibetan houses than those of 

‘avgpachan, or Ilimalayan atyle, which latter were beautifully constructed of numerous planks. 

‘There were not more than a hundred houses in the village. ‘he cultivated lands 
were distinguished from the pasture lands by stone dyke enclosures. he smaller 
enclosures were for {he sheep and yaks of tho villagers, and within I saw young yak 
calves and lambs frisking about. The dama were grazing outside the dykes. There 
were unmelted patches of soow here and there in heaps in the court-yards and on the 
roofe of the huts. We passed through the village and reached the top of the north- 
western part of ihe village. Our way lay by o lane between two huls, through the middle 
of which a drain ran. The houses contained stone enclosures, and were two storeys high. 
In the lower storey we snw yak-calves feeding on barley straw. Phuntsho and Ugyen 
wore accosted by many of the villagers, chiefly women. hoy inquired if there was 
chhong beor and rice for sale. Hearing there was, they unlonded themselves and walked 
inside one of the houses, while I and Ugyen Gyntsho ascended a little up the village where, 
onaemall flat, wesntdown. After halfan hour they returned drinking chiang, haviug spent a 
couple of rupees on rice ond parched indian-corn. The Yangma people get these articles 
of Food from Yang-kuthang and other villages in the warmer valleys. The entrance to some 
of the houses was filled with snow still unmelted. Some houses had enow-heaps even a few 
feet within their doors. Ugyen Gyatsho drew my attention to these, and observed how 
wretched this villago was, and how hard and sluggish the life of people must be. Tho part 
of the villago where we sat was nearly 14,000 feet high. Buck-wheat, bazley, sweet turnip, 
tadiab, and potatoes grow here. ‘The people do not tuke care to clear the fields of stones, 
and we saw boulders scattered all over the enclosures where these vegetables grew. The 
country appeared very barren. 

The village of Yangma in ancient time was not inhobited. Once on o time a 
dokpa (cowherd) of Teshi-rabka lost one of his yaks, which, grazing on towards the 
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Kangla Chhen Pass, entered the Yangma valley. The dokpa missing his yak, went towards 
Dorjethag rock, whence ho crossed the pass and arrived at the Yangma valley, where 
to his grest delight he found his hairy property lying on a rock with a [ull stomach. In 
the morning he again missed it, and proceeding further down in the interior met it ata place 
which is now called Shophug, grazing on a rich pasture land. Here, being charmod with the 
lusuriance of the pasture as compared with his bleak and barren country, he sowed a few grain 
of barley which he had obtained from a certain Tantrik priest as a blessing. On his return to 
Tashi-rabka he gave a good account of this place to his fellow dokpas, but nobody would 
believe bim, nor would any one undertake to visit his discovery on account of its position 
beyond the snows. The dopka, however, with his wife, went to Yangma valley to tend his 
flock. To their surprise they found the barley well grown On his return home ho 
ehowed the barley ears to his friends, who were now induced to emigrate to the new land 
to grow corm. Thus was the village of Yavgma frst inhabited. It is indeed o purely 
Tibetan settlement, as the houses testify. ‘Lhe nome Yangma was givon to the place 
for tho spaciousness of the valley, its numerous moraines, lake-beds, and flats, The 
extensive terrace beds of the river Yiogme, the high, steep mountains with dark flanks and 
while tops which stood awfully overlooking the valley on all sides, and the snowy, giant 
peaks of Chabuk La which run their array of heads towards the furthest east, whence a 
atreamlet comes to supply water tothe indolent Yangma people, all vanishing in the 
shade, combined to make me think that I was in the midst of an enchanted land, and to 
forget tho filthy village with its tiny flag-poles oud banners, chhortens, mendangs, and 
wretched huts perched over the flat olong with the boulders. I deplored that such 
a marvellous land should have fallen in the hands of a people s0 wretched, filtby, and 
indolent o8 the Yangmas: lands they have enough, but they will not cultivate them, 
choosing rather to live wretchedly as pigs. Dut though tho men here were so idle in 
their habite, (he women showed mach elir and briskness. Some of the latter were engaged 
in (breshing corn, some in collecting fuel, and others in the different branches of household 
life, while the stupid and savage-looking men were sitting by theside of their hearths, 
wrapped in blankets swarming with vermin, whose bites alone make them move their limbs. 
Tho character of these lethargio people reminded me of the famous theory of the Sankhya 

hilosophy, that Prakriti, which is identified with Sati, is more powerful than Purnch. 
The men looked with indifference towards us, and it is from the women of the village that 
we received any help: they told us that the pass would be impracticable. 

It was nearly 5r.a. when we resumed our journey, in spite of the reluctance of the 
coolies to proceed further. They said that there wos no place for our night’s shelter within 
a distance of about eight miles, and that_we would do well to halt for the night at the 
village. I inquired if by halting at Yangma we could arrange for some jo or yaks to 
carry our things. The coolies forthwith went to some of tho rich villagers to ask them to 
lend us their beasts. I instructed them to offer high rates; but they returned unsuocessful, 
having been laughed at for making such proposale. The yaks and jo, they said, could nevor 
walk in deep snows, and it was clear to them that we would be compelled to retrace our 
steps towards Yangme on account of the inaccessibilily of the La. Hearing this, I at once 

‘ot up from the ground and resumed the jouruey io right earnest. I told Ugyen Gyatsho 
thet the object of the coolies in halting at Yangma was simply to get drunk during the night 
like Phurchung, who, by the bye, had not yet returned. Before, however, proceeding 
a few hundreds of steps, we heard Phurchung calling to Yao Namgya at the pitch of hia 
voice. We elopped for a while by the side of a cihorten situated one Gat, to know what was 
the matter with him. He arrived, and with a great deal of lolling of the tongue asked my 
pardon for his helpless state. I did not say much, but quietly walked along. He returned 
to Yongmo, and we ascended up another terrace. On our way we met several di (she-yaks), 
which ere all milked at this season. The she-yaks bring forth one calf annually, and 
scarcely cease to give milk, except a month before calving. Woe met dwarf rhododendron 
bushea end creeping jusiper scarcely measuring more than six inches in height. The 
sunset wos glorious. No trace of fog was viaible in tho atmosphere, aave the fantastio array 
of variegated clouds in the western sky. The snow-clad peaks here ond there made their 
appearance and added to the sublimity and impressiveness of the scenery. At 6 P.M. we 
halted at Kiphug, a cliff overlooking the frozeu Yangma. There was no place free from snow 
even here on which we could spread our rugs. Alter much search we found a boulder 

erched slantingly on another huge boulder half buried in the ground. In the cleft 

tween theso two we elected to spend the night. Some creeping juniper twigs wore spread 
underneath to remove the unevenness of the spot, and a square slab of stone placed before 
me to serve fora dinner-table. Dano and his colleagues at once collected come [uel, consietiag 
of dried yak-dung and some dricd stalks of arborescent plants, probably species of 
rhododendron growing in the snowless crevices of rocks. The fro was lighted with a 
Hiut-stone and tinder, and kept up by a continual supply of dried moss scraped off 
the top of the bouldor. Tea was prepared and distributed, after which rice was boilod. 
The day’s journey had not boon long, consequently I was not fatigued. While my com- 
pauions were engaged in blowing tho fire, I walked up a little distance to enjoy the scenery, 
which it would hardly fall to my lot again to witness. It was dark,and though the distant 
views were half shrouded in a bluish dark hoze, yet I feasted my eyes on one of the 
grandest spectacles of nature—(he radiant effect of the suneet, the appearance of the moon 
alter it, and the summits of an irreguler row of enow-clad mountaina peeping from an 
envelope of purple clouds. Feeling a little cold, I returned to my oleft and eat down, 
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wrapping myself in blankets. The cooking waa not done well. I, however, managed to 
awallow some of the imperfectly boiled rice, with a couple of boiled eggs. Some of the latter 
were reserved for nest morning. There was complete atillness, the river having to make 
ita passage through a depth of several feet of solid ice. A keen, chill breeze, accompanied 
with slight sleet, blew during the night, but I did not much feel its effects, being secure within 
my boulder cleft. 3 4 

29th Nocember.—Leaving Kiphug a little after sunrise, we proceeded on our journey. 
The way lay on the sido of the Yangmsa, which was scarcely distinguishable, snow and 
ice in different forma covering ita entire bed. Tn some places snow in a erystallised form 
overepread the slopes in liltle molionless waves. On these we walked lightly, our Tibet boots 
being now very convenient. Passing this stage of snow, we came ncross a vast plain of 
sheeled ica, exceedingly dangerous to cross; so our coolies dug out some earth to scatter 
on the ice to make it less slippery. We now descended to the river bod. It was easy to 
walk on snow, and whenever we came acroas un extensive sheet of ice, we longed for a 
snowy surface to walk on. There was no life stirring; no birds or clouds in the sky; 
no noise on (be frozen river, save the sound of our boots on the crystallised snow. The 
entiro lake-bed, for the river was a loke bere, wos atrewn with huge boulders, the biggest 
aa large as hillocke. Tho river meandered, sometimes contracting in a deep gorge, at 
others opening into lake-like beds. The mountains on either side seemed to touch the skies, 
The easlern Houks of the lateral spurs were less covered with snow, and whenever we 
happened to cross them we wished 4 conlinuanco of their slopes further. Crossing spur afler 
spur and lateral frozen feeders of the Yangma, we arrived at another lake-bed of the river, 
where a long ledge of a IJateral spur overhung the river. It was 11 a.m. when we got 
sight of water in a ahallow part of the river, caused by the melting of the snow by 
the sun. Our coolies hed picked up some tufts of sedge grass on the way, and throwing 
them on the ground, they unloaded themselves. I now found much rolief in halting, 
as rest was most necessary, having travelled for nearly threo miles on an empty stomach. 
This place is called Tsher-chan, or the place of summer pasture of the yak fords (Toher 
in Tibet and in ois-Himalaya means common pasture land). Luxuriant postures grow here 
in the months of July, August, and September, when numerous dokpas pitch their dok-kur 
(tents) at this place. Phurchung now suddenly mado his appearance and cleared a plot of 
snow, and spread my rug thereon. A fire was lighted and tea prepared. Being very hungry, 
I unsbelled a boiled egg, but it was frozen, aad cracked beneath the teeth. The yolk was 
hard, resembling amber, ond the white hard as conch-shell. Tea was prepared, though with 
much difficulty, the fuel having burnt out before the water could boil to the desired extent. 
I soaked the remainder of my last night’s meal in a cup of tea to serve me for breakfast. 
The coolies managed to moisten their parched iudian-corn end barley flour with the ehare 
of tea given them by Pbhurchung. 

Breokfast finished, we all prepared for the greatest hardships that we had yet encount. 
ered, Our way now lay along the frozen Yangma. Wo were at the foot of Pophug, 
bearing north north-west. A snowy mountain stood before us bearing direct north. I tool 
it for Kangla-chhen, not liking to ask our guide if my supposition was correct, lest_he ehould 
eoy thet it was not Kangla-chhen. After much struggle within myself, I asked Phurchung 
at what time he could take us to the pass, to which he replied ‘Oh sir, the Ze cannot be seen 
from this place. You may possibly get a glimpse of it to-morrow morning.” Much 
disnppointed, I plodded my weary way, and at 1 P.x., crossing the frozen bed of Yangma 
twice, we arrived at Pophug, a distance of noarly three miles, which was entirely snow-covered, 
only some patches on the steep eastern flanks here and there being laid bare by the melting 
of tho snow by the direct rays of thesun. Passing Pophug, we arrived at the higher 
Asnke of the sleep mountains, which were to a great extent free from snow on account 
of the sun, ond were covered with scanty blades of grass. This place, called Luma 
Goma (Luma, fountain, and Goma, the head) is the source of the river Yaongma. We 
encountered a herd of nao, obout thirty, that were coming down probably to drink 
water. The moment our coolies saw them they slood stock-atill, and we whispered to one 
another to ask what was the matter. Dao pointed out to me the xao that were approaching 
towards ue, but had not seen us, there intervening o steep ridge between us and them. 
At lest the wao arrived on the top of the ridge before us, and looked towards us. Phuntsho 
asked me if we would shoot them. I told them that if they could carry the booty along 
with them, they were at liberty to chase and shoot them. Cartridges were put into the 
breech-loader, ond Phurchung, who carried the gun, was asked totake aim. “Oh sir, tho 
mountain god, the Shibdag, will take offence if wo fre a gun here, These mountains are nover 
disturbed by the sound of o gun, and, look there, Lhe wild sheep have emelt gunpowder, and 
ere running off towards the summits of the mountain.” “ We havo not yet fired our 
gun, how could they scent the powder," said I. “ Oh sir,” repliod Phuntsho, “the nao are very 
powerful emellers. They have perceived that we have cortridges and powder in our cane.” 
«Tf that was your fear,” added J, ‘‘ why have you carried the gun so fer?” Dut Phuntsho bad 
nevor used a gun in his life, and would perhaps havo dropped it while firing. In the 
meantime the ao had ascended far beyond our reach, and were followed by auother fook 
containing about twenty-five. Dao counted them ns they passed. These animals always follow 
one another, and searcely disperse unless closely chased. As the idea of shooting was given 
up, the coolies now sent up ashrieking yell to frighten Lhe fleeting Mock. The distance between 
this plain and ‘T'sa-tsham, which the guide pointed out to us, was nearlya mile. Alteran easy 
ascent of half an hour we arrived at ‘sa-teham, tho limit of vegetation. 
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Lenving the limit of vegetation we arrived at the region of active moraines, where 
denudation by snow is carricd on aetively and unceasingly, giving rise to ridges formed 
by the alternate accumulation and dispersion of débris through glacinl action helped by 
the sun. Lenving Tsa-tsham we arrived at o grand ridge of accumulated boulders, about @ 
quorler of a mile in breadth and nearly three miles long in a line. This from o distance 
appeared like an embankment about three to four hundred feet above tho surrounding 
ped of snow. The south-eastern flank of this extensive ridge was laid bare by the 
melting of the snow, but the north-western flank remained fully clad in snow, the sun 
being too wenk lo exert any influence when post the meridian. The frequent blowing 
of the wind from the west scemed alse one of the causes why snow did not melt on the west. 
On our right and left there was a vest expanse of snow. This great and long glacial 
spur is called Chyang Chhub Gyalam (‘the high road of saints’). There was no path, not 
even a foot-track; but our guide, whose knowledgo of these snowy regions was remarkably 

ood, never missed the right way. In places where snow lay unmelted he carried me on 
is back, dividing hia load with his brother Dao and Phuntsho. It would have been 
impossible for me to have assed this “highway of saints” had it not been for his 
Kindness in taking me on his back, without my asking. Fortunately there was no gale nor 
snowlall, A serene sky gleamed over-hend, and water-vapour was rising like smoke from the 
melting snow. Here and there distant avalanches were heard, but nothing else stirred 
{he atmosphere except our solitary footsteps on the snows of Chyang Chhub Gyalam, The 
lofty peaks, aome isolated and others in continuous ridges, bounded our views to the north- 
west and north. Their array and distance, their sublimity and dazzling whiteness, were 
imposing, but their glare exhausted us as much as the height of Chyang Chhub Gyalam 
ond the journey along it. Added to this, the greal lenuity of the air and tho exertion 
of the lungs in continuous up-hill work, the unintorrupled journey on snow and immonse 
accumulation of boulders, paralysed our strength. I was also oppressed with thiret, which, og 
I journeyed on, became unbearable, when we descried a pool of crystal water. I joyfully 
appronched the precious discovery by deviating a little to tho east of my route, Phurchung 
following, but, to our great disappointment, there was no water ; the lake was entirely frozen, 
the thick eryslalline surfaco was about a foot deep, if not more, and in some places bubbles 
were seen rising. Tempted by this, we tried wilh all our might with stones to break the hard 
surface, but no indentation could be effected, the stones generally sliding off after fatling. 
After several unsuccessful attempts I turned back and resumed our journey in a worse condi« 
tion than bofore. The entire ridge of Chyang Chhub Gyalam alretches from south to north, 
At its termination we enme to a {iting gulf of snow filled with dreadful crevasses. 
Having crossed it with much fear and uneasiness, we ascended another epur bearing eastward, 
and more exposed to tho power of the sun, and consequently less covered with enow. It waa 
o buge accumulation of black rocks irregularly heaped. Fora short time we lost sight of 
the white glare, our eyes being engaged with the black, dismal appearance of this place, 
which is appropriately called Dsama Nagmo, or the black rock. Before wo had half possed 
this dreary scene the Dsama Nagmo was shrouded in darkness. Wo began to despair of 
being able to reach our destination, Phugpa-karmo (the while cavern). Travellers from Tibet 
or ‘Wallung who happen to journey by this pasa generally take shelter here, for on account 
of ite whiteness the rock is conspicuous in this region of black rocks in the summer months, 
Btill we plodded on our way with s hope of reaching Phugpo-karmo. Tho darkness caused 
by the fogs helped to increase our difficulties. Our feet were benumbed, and frequent- 
ly sank into the crevices and clefts of loosely accumulated black rocks. Our suffering from 
cold, tho temperature being soveral de below the freezing point, was unendurable. 
At last at 7-30 p.M., Goding it would be impossible to rench Phugpn-karmo, or fearing 
that it might have beon left behind, we halted on a heap of black, loose stones. Phurchung 
and Phuntsho ecraped out some enow which lay in the clefts, and spread my rug between 
two large pieces of stone. The space was hardly a foot and a half broad and about two feet 
jong. I could neither strotch myself norturn on my sides. Phurchung packed me, as it 
were, in my blankets, I sat down with knees drawn up, hugging myself,ond remained in 
one and the same posture. 

How exhawsled we were with the fatigues of the day’s journey, how overcome by lhe 
oppressive tenuily of the air, the killing severity of the cold, and how completely prostrated 
by hunger and thirst, it is nol easy to describe. The very remembrance of the aufferings of that 
dreadful night mokes me shudder, but I quickly recover under the inexpressible delight I 
feel at (he consciousness of a great’ success. This was the most trying night I ever passed 
in my life. There wos a slight galo attended with elect. The latter pressed the folds 
of my blankets down with its weight, which helped us to get more warmth than the woollens 
would otherwise yield. We sorely needed rest ; sleep accommodated itself inconveniently, 
ag it were, to our eye@,as we accommodated ourselves to ihe miserable cleft of the rocks 
of Dsama Nagmo. Uxgyen slept by me, his head touching mine, and Phurchung slept 
at my feet. ‘he rest of the party slept on the bare stones, their heads sheltered by the 
basketa which containcd our indispensables, and which were kept erect by their fogma, 
or support eticks. Thus oppressed by hunger and thirst, without taking even a morsel of 
dry food, and placed as if in the grim jawe of death on the bleak and dreary regions 
of snow, where death alone dwells, we spent this very dismal night. 

30th Nocember.—The Kaxota Cres Pass. Although I awoke from sleep earlier than 
on the preceding days owing to the uncomfortableness of the cleft which accommodated me 
yet fearing the severity of the cold, I did not get up from my miserable bed before 7 am 
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There was much glara of the sun, which rose earlier on the eummit of the ridge where we 
were than lower down. The coolies having reloaded themselves, wo resumed over journey, 
and our guide commenced the recital of his pema jung-ne sam-ba dub-ba and other mantras 
in his gravest tone. I always followed Phurchung, Ugyen generally following me, very 
seldom heading the party. ‘I'he morning was gloriously radiant, and the great Kangla 
Chhen towering peerlessly glittered in our front, bathed in a flush of golden light. 1 could 
not fully enjoy the grand scenery owing to the fatigues of (he previous day, which, instead 
of being slept off, were aggravated by the wretchedness of the cleft of Dsamo Nagmo. The 
sight of such majestic, sublime, and stupendous scenes very celdom fallato the desliny 
of men who cou onjoy them, ond perhaps they are least accessiblo to those who travel 
luxuriously, Fortunately for us no fresh snow hod fallen in these regions lately, 
otherwise we could hardly have crossed the lofty pass, When Phurchung got a view of 
the eastorn flanks of Kangla Chhen he was transported with joy, exclaiming La-la khang 
bab ma-song (no fresh snow has fallen on the mountain). Alter journeying aboul a 
furlong, wecame to Phugpa-karmo. This was no cavern at all, as the word Phuypa would 
seem lo imply, but a large crevice between two huge blocks leaning against each other amidst 
a collection of magsive rocks. From Phugpa-karmo we descended to o gully full of 
snow, several feet broad. ‘This crossed, we ascended to the eastern flank of Kangla 
Chhen, ‘The distence from Phugpa-karmo to the foot of Kangla Chhon we estimated 
at halfa mile of easy slope, The ascent was most tiresome owing to the many broken, rocky 
ridges, some stopped on their way down from the higher summits. Our entire attention 
was engrossed by the glaciers, which concealed under their semi-fluid aurface many 6 
treacherous crevasse. The bluish and emerald-like depressions we carefully avoided. Our 
guide now leaving his load in charge of his brother, took the lead with a long stick in his 
hand, driving it into the ground in front and then slowly advancing his feet for a foothold. 
I followed hie footsteps with confidence, myself in the middle of the train; but when my 
strength failed me, I fell back, and advanced by cautiously placing my feot in the holes dug 
by them, Whore the footholds were too deep, I dug new ones with my heel, but always 
keeping the other foot in an old foothold. Occasionally I slid down short distances in 
making attempts to cut new footholds, when I leaned backwards, and held on to the 
enow with one of my elbows and knees, From Phugpo-karmo the La (top of the Kangla 
Cbhen) bore almost due east nearly two miles off. Just at the waist of the great mountain 
there isa sandy flat with o huge rock perched in the middle. This place beara the encour- 
aging name of Thar-pa-yang, or ‘ the place of salvation,’ because travellera when they arrive 
here are confident of reaching the summit of the mountain. Our Lroubles, we imagined, 
would shortly end: the highest summit attained, there would be less chence of greater 
and steeper ascents. We took out some parched indian-eorn from the bags and put them in 
our breast-pockets. Owing to great thirst and stickiness of the saliva I could cat hardly 
a morsel of food; but my companions really made a fenst. J steadily followed the 
track of our guide, and did not consent to his taking me on his back, thinking if 
I succeeded in ascending to the highest summit of Kangla Chhen without any help, I 
eould look to the achievement with greater pride, Ugyen, who wished to be carried on 
somebody’s back, now pretended to be very ill, and with many groans begged me to enable him 
to follow me. “I canuot ascend, Sir," said he; “Iam very unwell; at-yeo, ah-yeo do-mi-chhu, 
what pain! I cannot proceed.” Fearing that any delay here would be injurious to us, as we 
were in (he very heart of tke snow, I begged Phurchung to take him on his baok; but he 
grumbled: “ Look here, Sir,” said he, pointing to hia waist, “I have got a pain here. Ilow 
can I carry him?” I pressed him again, telling him he should listen to my request, as I 
could not leave my companion atsuch o stage of the journey. Alter some more grum- 
pling and whispering P| urchung took off his pagri, and putting it round Ugyen’s body, lilted 
him on his back. How many times Phurcbung hod to take rest in a stauding position with 
the corpulent load on his back! After every ton or twelve paces of steep ascent he 
halted with alow groan and a yawning mouth toteke breath. The more I approached 
the Lap-tse the more vigorous and hopeful I became, aud my companions were really 
eurprised to sce the rovival of spirits in my hitherto drooping heart, Frequently, 
when traversing a zig-zag on the steep snow and ica, I throw a glance upon the 
amozing seencs we were leaving below. What a grand gathering of snow-clad, towering 
pinnacles, arrayed in all their savage grandeur; hanging glaciers round us glowing 
tn their turquoiso-blue tint, avalanches disturbing the serenity of these desolate regions, 
yoewning crevasses, and snowy spura and ledges of rocky cliffs: all seemed to make 
upodream even in those wakeful hours of active journey, After an hour's hard and 
rapid ascent we reached the Lap-tse, or the eummit of the pass. It was dr ., and the sun 
shone brilliantly to aggravate our sufferings by increasing the intolerable glare. The sky was 
cloudless and of the deepest blue, against which the enow-clad world of mountains all round 
stood out in splendid contrast. From the exalted position we had now gained our eye sur- 
veyed the valleys immediately round us, and, far boyond them, what looked like a boundless 
ocean of snow, the distant ridgea and spurs looking like the billows of the sea. The snowy 
mountains of Pherug in Tibet stood towering up far, far to the north-west. The mountains 
of Shorkhambu, probably the great Lap-chye-kang, etood gloriously to the west, piercing 
the deep blue vault of the sky,.but (he Kanehan Jonga was not visible from here. I was 
really transported to enter an entirely new region never visited by any European or Indian. 
‘These aplendid scenes of wonderland, the grandest and the most sublime that my eyes ever 
beheld, which then baflled my utmost powers of admiration as they now do my pen to desoribe, 
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inspired feclings of deep gratitude to Heaven, by whose mercy my life had been spared thus 
far. What reverential awe I felt in beholding the majesty of God in nature, and His merey 
in myself! We had come thus far in search of Death as it were and to be hia guest in these 
abodes of his dreaded legions, but we missed him and his mesaongers altogether. A fow minutes 
after Phurchung arrived, breathing hard, ead placed his cumbrous load (Ugyen Gyntsho) 
before me. J smiled at him, but could not draw out a smile from my friend’s face, asked 
him to take out the thermometer. LHedid it immediately, ond lighted n candle. The 
thermometer gave 6 rending of 182° at 3-45 p.m. The summit of Kangla Chhon is a great 
plateau, about {wo miles long from east to west and about 1} mile broad from north-weat 
to south-enst. From the place where we stood, which was the extreme prominence to the east, 
the plateau descended towards the west in an inclined plane. To the north-west this 
table land is skirted by a snow-clad mountain of considerable height. While we were 
engaged in boiling water and taking bearings, our coolics rested and refreshed them- 
selves, each with a mouthful of parched indian-corn. Phuntsho and Ugyen took out 
the kyar, or enow-shoes. There were altogether three pairs of Ayar, Phuntsho and 
Ugyen each weoring a pair, at once fied away ns fnst as they could with their loads, 
fearing that others might come to clisposbens them of their precious snow-shoes. The third 
pair was given to me foruse. But Dao, whose toes were severely, frost-bitten required 
a pair, 80 1 gave him mine, and had to walk in the deep enow with my Tibet boots to protect 
my feet, I was very much displeased with Phurchung for his carelessness in not providing 
us with a sufficient eupply of kyar. I had asked him to order at lenst half-a-dozen kyar 
to be made at Kangpachan. I followed Phuntsho, always placing my feet in his foothold, 
Sometimes I sank up to my knees, at others to my thighs, in the deep snow. The table- 
Innd was somewhat undulating, being, in fact, a gigantic glacier across which we had now 
ascended the southern flank of the Dorjethag range aud slowly plodded our way towards 
Dorjethag Phugpa. Our track was entirely new, os the old track had been lately effaced 
by a snow-storm, in consequence of which the journey was most tediona and difficult. 
While descending from a saddle point towards a deep gorge I fell into a crevasse, 
and would have been lost had not Ugyen and Phurchung come to my rescue. The 
bluo linted crevasse, though deep, was hard enough on the upper surface to support my 
hands; besides there was a boulder supporting a portion of the surface enow, which 
was very forlunate for me. We then commenced our descent along the glacier, and 
after many tumbles and clips arrived at a slope of the Dorjethag precipice. From this 
place we cast a look towards the deep abyss, where a number of huge rocks, half covered 
with snow and half bare, could just be seen lying irregularly about. We sent Phurchung and 
Phuntsho to see if any epot of ground free from snow could be found out in the neighbour- 
hood, that we might spread our rugs thereon to spend the night. It was now 6 P.m., and 
though darkness was fast enveloping the skies, yet the whiteness of the snow to some extent 
seemed to keep it off. After dusk there was moonlight, and we seraped out snow from a 
tolerably flat slope, where our rugs were now spread. 

On all sides thore wos nothing visible but an ocean of snow. Innumerable snowy peaks 
touched with their white heads the pale leaden skies where stars were visible, Tho rattling 
roar of distant avalanches wae frequently heard, but having succeeded in crossing the greatest 
and the loftiest of snowy passes, I was too much transported with joy tobe frightened 
with their thunder. Though my body vas weather-benten and very muoh pulled down 
by most trying privations, yet my mind grew stouter and more hopeful through success, 
and I expressed my gratitude with uplifted eyes towards the olear, starry heaven. 
Loss of strength and extremo exhaustion made me lie down before my faithful friend 
and guido had timo to epread my rug, but ho instantly warned me not to do ao. He 
then quickly opened his package and got out my blankets. He was going to make my bed 
thicker, and more comfortablo and warm, when I stopped him; for, as Ugyen had not brought 
woollens for his use, I had to sharo with him my own blankots. I felt extromely cold, 
my extremities freezing inside the socks, and I thought for a moment that I would succumb 
to the incrensing effects of cold. Phurchung saw that auch thoughts would toll seriously on 
me, but my companion, shewing perfect unconcern for me, kept up his cries of pain and 
eshauetion, and sat shivering on my rug. My condition bore no comparison with hie, as he waa 
fal ond corpulent, and consequently possessed of a larger quantity of animal heat. Yet, when 
I saw him shivering, IT forgot his silly behaviour, and invited him, as usual, to wrap himself 
with half of my woollens, which Phurchung unceremonicusly threw towards him. Thoro 
was no even surface where we could alretch ourselves at full length. The rock being abrupt 
on either side, Phurchung feared lest I should slide down towards the glacial abyss if I 
rolled during slecp. Ile therefore fixed his packing .baskets lengthwise on (he abrupt 
side, and propped them with a few pieces of ico, On my left Ugyen made himself com- 
fortable, sleeping on my rug and covering himself with his rari blanket, besides half 
my woollons. Phurchung'’s brother stretched himself at my feet, and he himeelf sat 
reclining near my head to sleep in that posture. Thero was a slight snowfall, and TI 
could hardly bring my band outside my wrappers, so Phurehung put a handful of bisouits 
close to my mouth. There wos no water to drink, and after cating three or four biscuits I felt 
my tongue dry, and hardly able to swallow. ‘I'he saliva too was very sticky for want of food 
during the day. I gave Ugyen a few, although he was then keeping hia teeth busy with 
grinding some parched meizo. We had no tents to shelter us from the rigour of the freezing 
wind, and if we had one, wo could not have pitched it in this unprotected, unshellered region, 
In this most deplorable condition, harassed by hunger and thirst, and more so by snow and the 
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chill wind, short of olothes where alothes were most needed, we laid ourselves down to 

rest, entirely resigning ourselves to the care of Him who had brought us safe over the lofty 

pass. I slept uneasily and dreamt of my lamented father, whose presence once, in a dark night 

while I was ten years old, had banished from my mind the Lerrors of an altack from a halt 

burnt skeleton gost The same epirit was present here to infuse strength into my mind, for 

t never imagined till my sleep broke that my affectionate parent was not in the land of the 
ving. ; 


Il.—JOURNEY FROM THE KANGLA CHHEN PASS TO TASHI-LHUNPO. 


1st December.—I awoke before it was dawn, but remained quietly inside my blankets 
to delay rising as much as possible. To my disappeintment, Phurobung, after mutter- 
ing some sacred mantras in which pema jung-ne samba dubba were several times repeated, 
unceremoniously took off my outermost covering, which he shook for a minute or two to 
disencumber it of ita load of enow. I now felt the bitterness of the cold, ond at once 
found that the weight of the superincumbent snow which had fallen on the blanket had 
kept me warm, the freezing of the moisture in it having made it a tough-like hide, 
through which chill winds, not to speak of anow, could not penetrate. Ugven and the 
coolies next got up and busied themselves in their task of packing up. The trook waa 
hardly visible; bolow our path lay the great glaciers, extending for miles, which feed 
the Tashi-rabka river with a sluggish supply. The retiring snowy slopes of the lofty 
mountains to the other side of this glacier were furrowed by different glacial elreams 
clearly visible in their varied shades of blue and green. On the glacial pools, which were 
distinguished by their exceptionally bluish appearance, there were huge rounded bodies, 
evidently boulders concealed under ice, producing an unevenness on the surface, but yet 
reflecting the overhanging snowy surmmils, There was no sign of life in this desolate 
regiou. We carefully followed the footsteps of our guide, who always took care to sproad dust 
on the elippery parts of the ice-covered way. In this way we crossed several spurs and ledges 
of the Dorjethag range before we saw any trace of vegetalion. We found no trace of water 
to quench our pressing ond increasing thirst. At every appearance of water we rushed 
forward with eagerness, but os continually met with repulses, the water being frozen. As 
we deacended we gradually came to crags and rocks free from euow. from which vapours 
were issuing. It was a great relief to find the pathe free from enow after we had been s0 lon 
struggling in the ioy and enowy slopes of steep precipices. At the end of six miles’ continua 
march we came to an easy path along the ridge of an ancient isolated moraine, on two 
sides of which the glaciora flowed to a great distance. Sometimes we treaded our way 
on the right bank of this mornine and sometimes on the left, the yak-dung helping us in 
heeping to the track over heaps of debris and collections of immense boulders. Sa some 
places there were sand accumulations in which we saw foot-merke of stray yaks. As we 
descended towards the great plateau of Tibet the mountains lost their whiteness, and black and 
ochre-coloured crags in forked array presented a ecenery quite peculiar to Tibet. The slopes 
of the great moraine alongside of which we passed were overhung by giant rocks and dotted 
with enormous blocks of stone which had descended to add to the wildness of the scenery, 
and to show to what convulsive changes these mountains were subjected in times past under 
the devastaling oporations of glaciers. 

The sun shone with incrensing brightness as we proceeded towards the plateau which 
extended before us, dissected by numerous blue mountain ranges where ocoasionally 
one or two snow-capped peaks broke the monotony of the ecenery. The snowy moun- 
{aina of Pherug were the most prominent objects within view, and the far-famed 
Chomo-kangkar now slowly vanished from our eight. We now began to feol moro 
keenly the effects of our last two days’ fasting There was atrong headache aocompanied by 
feverishness and great lsaritude. e were anxiously walking on more for a halt then 
to make any progress in our journey. At lost our ears were refreshed with the weleome 
‘but faint murmur of o stream which was feebly pushing its way through the snow-covered 
ice-beds; and our eyes were directed eagerly to find out where this atream flowed olcar 
of the ice. With the advance of the sun the frozen stream begun to melt, and the 
fountains, released from their fetters, trickled down. There were some prickly ehrubs and 
some dwarf species of rhododendron with a few flowers not yet withered. Further down 
the fountains increased, ond in their wet nooks ond corners fragraut shrubs nestled 
regardlees of the approach of winter. Small twittering birds flew to our left and 
right, and seemed evidently to subsist on rhododendron berries. At noon we come to 
a sparking rill, close to which there was sbundance of dwarf juniper, the leaflesa twi, 
of which were well auited for fuel. Here we halted. My rug wos sprend under the shade 
of a steep, buge rock, and I sat reclining on a boulder. One of our coolies at once ran to the 
rill to fetch a Rettleful of water with which to quench our thirst. The baggage being opened, 
some yak-dung was collected, which, with the twigs of ehrubs growing near, was fired with the 
help of our goat-skin bellows. This reminded me of the method of cooking on the banks of the 
Chhorten Nima river uearly three years ago. The sun now declined towards the west, and his 
raya falling directly on my Lace, I ord one of onr coolies to spread a cloth against the sup. 
Within one hour our eimple breakfast was ready: rice balf-boiled and a few cups of buttered 
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tea. From thie place we saw at a distance several herdsmen tending their hairy charge, and in 
one place some smoke rising. Dreakfast over, I shaved myself sitting in a secluded nook, 
two of our coolies watching for the approach of any new-comers from either way. Shaving 
of tho beard is unknown in ‘Tibet, and so tobe seen shaving would be avory embarrassing 
thing to me. I would not have cared to shave my head in public, asall monks in Tibet shave 
their heads, but shaving the beard would at once betray my foreign nationality. I tied 
my neck-tie round my bead and chin efter tho fashion of the Tibetans, and resumed 
our journey at 1-30 p.m. Tho rill now assumed the appearauco of a gurgling stream, 
and acquiring elrength in ite downward progress, rushed swoeping onward in its course 
many ice blocks and much snow. The yak pasture appet on wido, refreshing, 
nish banks, where several yoka were Grazing: Deo Namgya told us how a yak, 
Belonging to a rich resident of Yangma, had last year come here, and how it wes pursued 
by the herdsmen thus far. The yak was killed by wolves, but the man fortunately escaped. 
The visit of wolves is not unfrequent here, and I was pointed out the place whence packa 
of wolves found their way into this solitary valloy. The biggest bull-yak of the herd, 
called shal, a most savage animal, had been exiled hore for his vicious conduct. He is 
seldom molested by wolves, who fear his pointed horns. With great spprebension of dab, 
from him, I passed this pasture land, though closely guarded by Phurohung. Here, near the 
narrowest part of the river, the banka are dyked to obstruct the shafu’s way towards the adjoin- 
ing pasture-land where the sho-yaks, called di in Tibet, were grazing in large numbers. At 
3 p.m. we passed Deongo, where thero are the ruins of a stone house erected on a huge boulder, 
My companions said that (his place was formerly the halting-stage of the Sikkim Raja's labourers 
who had been employed in conveying his provisions from Tibet to Sikkim or from Sikkim to 
Tibet when the Yangma aud Wallung districts belonged to him. From the name Dsongo 
I could know that the place is the furthest entrance to the district of Tashi-rabka (Dsong, o 
district ; and go, an eulrance). Heaps of loose stones, small and large. with thin pointed bouldera 
in the middle were piled on the side of our way. Our servants, as they passed, added a 
stone each to these votive cairns, which we always kept {o our right. These wore anid to be 
the offerings made to the presiding mountain deities of these parts of Tibet. At 4 r.x. 
two herdsmen passing, made enquiries as lo whence we were and where we were going. On 
Phurchung's replying that we were going on pilgrimage, they passed on with a La fasn, 
The yaks that they were tending here all bolonged to one Gambo Tashi, a chiof of the 
dokpas of Tashi-rabke. As we left Deongo we came to pass by tho tenta ol the herdsmen, 
where there were two swarthy-looking women and a flerce Tibet mastiff. Phurchung left hie 
load on the road-nide, and begging me to look after it, entered their tents and sat down to chat. 
Thoy offered him some thin curds, called thara in Tibetan, drinking a good draught of which 
he turned to me, and said that there was no milk to be had. The way now lay along a broad, 

y bank, intersected by the channels and off-sete of the main stream in several places. The 
Journey was pleasant, the scenery refreshing, and the breezo most delightful. 1 wished much 
to throw off my head-tie, but Phurchung did not allow me to do #0. Ugyen was 
overpoword wilh fear and thoughtfulness how we would escape from the hands of the 
Tongasung-pa {{havadar) at Toshi-rabka, now fast coming into view. Phurching wae also 
much overcome by fear, but Phuntsho frequently addressed me with ‘ ausi-axei metog’ (do not 
fear, never mind) to keep up my epirits. On two sides of the stream, the course of 
which we had beon following after its rise from the glaciers of the north-western Hanks 
of the great Kangla Chen, rose in forked peaks lofty, bleak mountains with sharp and craggy 
edges looking like ribs. Extreme barrenness marked the general aspect of the bills in our 
fron{, much contrasting with the fertile slopes of the southern but loftier peake. The arid and 
dry charneter of the climate wea at once Peroeptible, these mountain-tops being devoid of 
snow, while lower elevation at our back were white with it. These lateral mountain ranges 
appeared to me as northerly projections of the central trans-Himalayan range. Two 
almost lel ranges, enclosing a nver which debouches from the northern slopes of the 
great Himalaya, extended northward till they terminated in the lofly southernmost pleteau 
of Tibet, through the middle of which flows a river from east to west. On advancing four 
miles north of Dsonga, I obtained o glimpse of the great plateau, which seemed to au 
immense country filled with blue, waving, interminable mountain ranges. We left 
numerous gigantic piles of boulders, oue after another, which, with some grassy patches, 
formed an immense moraine. 

At about 6 p.m. we arrived at the vicinity of Tashi-rabka. In one place there were a great 
many buge rocks collected together. We ascended over theese, and then, Ved by our guide, enter- 
eda Bigentic crack in the rook, about 8 feet by 25 feet, close to which some curious long grass 
resembling sword-blades in shape and size, were growing. Some travellera on a previous day 
had burnt some of this grass as fuel for cooking. Here we halted for a few hours; tea was 
boiled, aud some barley which we had brought from Yangma wos moistened to eatiely our 
hunger. | ‘I'here was a glorious hue produced by the sunset, and the western snowy peake 
were bathed in a gradually vanishing tint of purple. After two-and-half hours’ rest we 
resumed our journey. . The akies were somewhat oovered with masses of while cloud running 
fast before the wind. The moon shono brilliantly at intervals, and helped us on our way to 
Tashi-rabke. First we came across the flat, rocky bank of the river, which here turned towards 
the nest, and then, descending to the east of this bank, we met a long wall in ruins, about three 
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to four feet thick. This wall, rnised by the Tibetane during the Nepalese war, is said to 
have resisted the attacks of the Nepalese for eeveral days. It being night, I could not 
ascertain the height, but it was evidently five to six feet above my head at the place where 
I stood fora few minutes leaning againat it. I could see at this time about 200 feet of the 
length of the wall, whose winding up ond down hill reminded me of pictures of the Great 
‘Wall of China, with the exception of the towers. Here Phurchung shewed me the route to 
Wallung, and (old us how the Tibetans, under the generalship of Shape Shala, in one day 
erected about five miles’ length of this wall to defend their position against the Goorkha army. 
‘The general is said to have allotted a fathom length (Dom) to each soldier under him to be 
erected in 24 hours’ time. Tho wall was built of hard turf and stone, and the dryness 
of the climate hos enabled it to remain standing to this dey; but the portion which stood 
on the bridge had been carried away by the river. Qn the bridge eight towers were erected, 
each containing a sentry for the dofence of the army. ‘I'he ruins of the wall, I was told, 
still extend to a liltle more than five miles in length, terminating at the stecpest parte of the 
two ranges of mountains on both sides of the river Toshi-rabke, We entered ‘Iashi-rabka by 
8 passage, probably made by a portion of the wall having fallen down. Overhead, where 

we stood, hung a wing of the wall overgrown with grass, Ugyen and Phurchung were now 

motionless, afraid lest the guards elationed here should detect us as foreigners The former 
boen to tremble, not knowing whether to turn back towards the Kangla Chhen Pasa or to 

proceed onward towards the ci/orten, where residea the Tongssung-pa. Phurchung’s position 

was no betler thon Ugyen’s. I mustered all my courage, and found Phuntsho alone equal 

to the task. He said, “if the guards are found awake at this part of the night, we will sing 

come of our national Wallung songs and will make them pnss us for Walungpo.” I was 

now in excellent spirits, and said to my companion, “ well. God has brought us sefe thus far 

across the most inaccessible snowy mountains; He will surely help us in overcoming the 

present difficulty. Proceed forward. Ugyen,” and, turning to Phurchung, I added—“ why 

does your courage fail you here?" I asked Phuntsho not to sing or make a noise. so as not 

to disturb the sleeping guards. Once I thought of avoiding the guards by walking round 

the hill behind Tashi-rabka, but on second thoughts I abandoned the idea. 

Before coming to tbe chhorfen, a voico from a yak-hair tent cried, whence ore you and 
where do you go?” To this Phuntsho replied, “ we are Walungpa. and are g*ing to Shiga- 
tse ;”” and in turn asked whence he was, and what brought him there. Before his reply could 
be heard, we had proceeded on our way and passed by the chhorten—the dreaded spot where 
our destinies were to turn. ‘I'he terrible mastiffs which were tied in front of the Tongssung- 
pe’s house did not bark, and there waa no one awake to notice our movements. We passed 
in perfect silenco along the liaes of chtorten, keeping the two lergest aves to our right. 
At a distance of about 30 yards from the chiorten ia situated the bridge on the Tashi-rabko 
river. It was nhout 30 feet long and made of stone slabs and rough logs. I [eared there 
might be some noise produced by our walking on the bridge, but nothing happened to 
awake the guards. It was a miraculous escape indeed that we made that nizht. Nota 
dog barked and not a guard awoke. We passed in silence up to a distance of 300 paces 
from the bridge, where I first broke the silence with thanks to merciful God who had 
enabled us to overcome the most dreaded of all difficulties, and which had chilled the 
spirits of our stoutest friend, which the snows of the Kangla Chhen had not daunted. 

‘he Tashi-rabka river was frozen, but the current in the middle of it was powerful, as it 
carried down blocks of ice of large size with some velocity. We then kept the stream to 
our right ond, helped by moonlight, proceeded on oar way. Deing entirely a stranger to 
the country, and is urneying in the moonlight, I could not observe the aspect of the country 
wo passed through. There was a range of mountains to our left, the frozen river, faintly 
murmuring, flowed to my loft, to the south of which a line of lofty mountains seemed to 
journey along with us. After nearly five miles’ walk we arrived in the neighbourhood of a 
snowy range. Thero is said to exist o glacial lake close to it, whioh we did not see, and 
possibly could not see. In one place two ‘Iibetans were heard speaking, when Phurchung, 
now bold as a lion, at once led to enquire who they were. I did not wait for him, but 
proceeded on my way. Alter a few minutes talk with the travellers, Phurehung returned 
and told us that they were gyagar-khamba, or poor traders, who were going to Wallung to sell 
a young wild sheep, nao, they had lately captured. This place, called ‘Tang-lung-pang-thang, 
ie an extensive pasture-lond extending from west to east. Proceeding along the river for three 
miles eastward, we arrived at Ri-oo, to the north of which, at some distance, ia situated a 
glocial lake, and the snowy mountains reared their dome-like heads. Theroisa large Ningma 
monastery at Ri-oo. Here we met with a man proceeding to tho village of Sar. Phuntsho 
talked with bim for a few minutea about the trade at Sar and the current price cf barley- 
flour and firewood there at this part of the year. This man told us that he had been to the 
house of one of his friends, a herdsman of Ri-oo, and was now proceeding to his house at 
Sar, which he must reach before the third watch of night. He was alone, and we wondered 
low one man in this dreary solitude could travel so fearlessly as he did. Before arrivin 
at the bridge two fierce-looking mastiffs came howling towards us from a distance of several 
hundred yords in the direction of the uplands. Purchung and Ugyen threw stoues towarde 
them, and made one of them run away limping. Near the bridge the Sar mon parted from 
us, his way being to the left side of the river along the mountaia edge. ‘he river here was 
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evidently ahallow, as a large area wos covered with ice, tho water flowing in two channels 
under the superineumbent re The wooden bridge on the first channel was absut 20 feet 
long. and shook as we crossed it, The second bri which was about 10 feet long, was not 
so atrong aa the Ars! one, and my leg was about to slide into a hole in it, when, with Phur- 
chung’s help, T extricated myself from the dangerous position. Our way now lay along on o 
sandy and gravelly plateau extending between two lofty ranges of mountains. Alter 
walking two miles we came lose to an encampment of groin-deslere, who, with about two 
dozens yaks, were proceeding to Tashi-rabka to buy rice from the Nepal traders of Wallung. 
They were all aaleop. Some of the yaks were still grazing and others were lying down as if 
to sleep off the fatirues of the day. Here o third rango of mountains intervenes, the 
snowy ranges which bound Tibet on the south now lying to our right. Along the northern 
Aank of this third range, which was to our left, a road leading to Shiga-tse is enid to exist. 
Alter nearly eight miles’ hard walking we arrived at a sand-covered hillock called Shara, 
where we halted for the night. It was nearly 22 r.at., and the moon hod just disapponred 
when Purchung conducted us to asheep-fold to spend the night. A loose stone dyke-like 
wall eurrounded the sheep-fold. Phurohung at once, without consulting us, threw our traps 
in it and began to epread our rugs thereon. There was a elight gale and intense cold. 
Close to our ehcep-fold was another, where two hunters were staying. ‘They had a matchlock 
anda shyhakhi (hound) with them. Phurohung went to brin. fire from them, bu! they did 
not get up from their bed to oblige him, simply telling him there was no fire there. felt 
very thirsty on account of the hard journey and the consoquent fatigues. Our guide, who 
also felt thirsty, went a little distauce forward to fetch water, but returned disappointed, as 
the atreamlet which flowed past Shara was entirely frozen. As soon os the blankels wore 
spread, I laid myself down to rest, and now that we had ed the greatest danger, I slept 
soundly. We were come down to the Tibelan plateau, where the air eeemed to be favourable 
to breathing. The atmospherio oppression in the head was gone; only my kneea were some- 
what painful. : 
ood December.—Early at sunrise we resumed our journey. An extensive, barren table- 
land extending towards the east lay before us, After en hour's journey we got sight of the 
village of Guma Shara, which stood at the foot of another range of mountains extending 
from north-east to south-east. I enquired from our guide if any yaks or ponies could be 
obtained or hired if we went {co Guma Shera. He replied in the nogative, but shortly after 
he said that 18 rich families of herdamen resided there. Although yaks could be obtained 
there, our guide seemed unwilling to walk to Guma, as it would entail on us an out-of-the- 
way journey of four miles. Then turning a little to the north, and leaving Guma Shara 
behind us, we proceeded towards Langbula| Tho mountains on our left were bleak and 
barren ; their summits rocky and of the most fautastio forms aud array. Enlivened by the 
bracing breeze of the morning and the genial rays of the sun, I felt mysclf iu good spirita. 
There was not a single soul to be seon in this vast table land, and only a fow little birds like 
swallows twittered on the hill-sides olose to our way. A few kites wore flying in the sky a 
little to the north of Guma Shara. The plateau we were travelling in gradually rose towards 
Langbuls, and we felt keenly that we were ascending a steep incline. After about two miles 
walk we arrived at a sheop-fuld without a roof. There was a strong, chill gale blowing from 
the north. The stone wall of the fold protected us for a time from the inclemenoy of the 
woathor. We resumed our journey alter a short rest, wheo the fury of the gale had abated a 
little. Here Phurchung beg: 1d me not to require him to carry Ugyen Gyateho on to Lang- 
bula. I told him that I wou! Tbe the last man to subject him to unnecessary troubles, but if 
Ugyen was really ill, we could not by any means leave him behind. Ugyen tes somewhat 
ill on account of the previous night’s hard jouruey, and made but little progress in journeying. 
‘We had not taken any food this morning, and were travelling on empty stomachs. In faot 
there was no water with the exception of enow aud ice here and there. We then quickened 
our pace to oross Langbula, beyoud which we were told there was water. After proceeding 
half 4 mile further, we saw several yaks grazing on the slopes of Lavgbula. Of course 
‘ht, as it indicated that water was near. Walking slowly, on the 
d bula, we arrived at its foot. The way to the summit was by 
@ zig-zag out in the rocks, which appeared lo mo very steep. Long alabs of stone Iay here 
and there, sometimes across, sometimes in the bends of the road. "the track was evidently 
much frequented by caravans, as could be known from the dung of yake and ponies. 
Langbula is a rocky mountain about 700 feet over the plateau. with some furze-like 
ehrubs wing at its foot The mystic syllable “ Om mani padme hum" was seen 
cn:taved on every available even surface on the rocks. After ascending to some height, 
I became exhausted, when Phunteho carried me on his back up to the top of tho pass. 
Ugyen, who had mounted Phurchung’s back, was at the foot of the La whilo we were on its 
top, Phuntsho wanting to wait for them on tho top near the Lap-tse, that all of us together 
might offer our //asof (invocalion) to the mountain deities, I complied with his wish. From 
the Lnp-tse I enjoyed a maguificent view of the surrounding country. At our back were 
the euowy south Himalayas with their white, glistening peaks arrayed in wild, fantastio 
array. Due uorth, perched or a lofty peak, was the distant Lhakhe of Sakya Almost due 
west were the snow-clad peaks of the lofty Pherug mountains. The north-castern slope, 
on which we treaded our way to take usa to the northern foot, wus flat, with deposits of ennd 





it was a welcome 
gradually rising slopes of Lan 
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over. Phuntsho carried me on his back while Ugyen mounted Phurchung’s back. 
‘We then proceeded in an easterly direction. Towards the south the glorious snow-clad 
Himalayas slood in stupendous array one behind another in endless succession. The Tibgyu- 
chu which we had just crossed is anid to come from the snows of Chabug La, at the foot 
of which is situated the Chalug monastery. Phurchung told us that his master, Kusho 
Tonge Rin-pochhe, the high priest of Wallung, Yangma, and Kangpachan, was thon 
residing at Chabug, and that Dao Namgye was required to meet him on hie return journey 
there. Proceeding several miles eastward, we passed the village of Wena, consisting of 
about six families. ‘The mastiffs of the village howled at us, but Phurchung kept them off. 
‘We had now come to the side of the north-eastern range of hille, which lies laterally between 
Tibgyu-chhu and the basin of the eastern feeders of the Arun. Nearly at a mile’s distance 
from Wena is the village of Chanee, where, according to our guide’s statement, lived about ten 
families of ntisser (serfs). ‘The Chance people are said to be somewhat rich in cattle os well o¢ 
in grain. They cultivate the fertile margin of the Tibgyu-chhu. In this village there still 
lives the metshang family unmed Chhyugpo mepang, or the rich men who never replied “ no.” 
‘When travellers passing by this place asked lhe Chiyugpo if there was such and auch things to 
‘be had at theirs, they never replied in the negative. One day, in the month of August, o 
traveller who had heard this story regarding the family, in order to examine tho truth of their 
reputation, asked the housewife to favour him with a piece of ice which he very much 
required. Tho housewife immediately gave him a piece of ice out of a butter cask ; on.another 
occasion a traveller begged for a chilly in February, which the housewife immedintely pro- 
duced. For these reasons people here reganl the family as one favoured of heaven. 
Our object in travelling during the night was to enter the territorics of the Tachi Lama 
before daybreak, for we did not consider it safe to travel in the Lhasan territories 
without a pass or Jamyig. Our /amyig wos from Tashi-Ihunpo, and it would only be obeyed 
within Lhe Tashi Lama’s territories. Ugyen now complained that he was completely exhaust- 
ed, his strength gone, and he could proceed no farther. The country was overgrown wilh 
a kind of furze, the thorns of which penetrated inside our felt boots. Selecling an even, 
furzeless place,we epread our rugs on the bare ground near the village of Pold. The sky 
‘waa serene and the moon was bright as ever. 

Srd December.—We gol up from bed before sunrieo, and resuming our journey, crossed 
severnl frozen atreamlets. At a distance of nearly one mile from the place where we elept last 
night we came across a rivulet about 15 feet broad, the watera of which were rushing on in a 
strong current towards (ho north-east, carrying down ice blocks. We selected a shallow part 
of it, across which Phurchung waded, carrying me on his back. From this stream, in which 
I sow some emall fish, channels were cut to irrigate the neighbouring barley-fields. Woe 
crossed them, sometimes leaping over them. At7 A.M. we arrived at the dok of Polé, 
situated in the middle of the plateau, which extended from west to east for nearly 10 
miles, end was bounded by the Arun on the nortb. Hero and there were several sheep-folds 
or enclosed places surrounded by walls made of sun-dried bricks. In the corner of these 
folds there were Lurret-like houses which shell the shepherds from the severity of the 
weather. Tho walle of tho folds were six to seven feet high and two to three feet thick. 
There was enough of cowdung, which our coolies colleoted for fuel. Near one of these 
folds, on a olean place, my ruga were spread, and I seated myself, A thick piece of turf was 
then placed before me to serve as chok-fxi, or dinnor table. Our companion soon made 

uaintance with one of the shepherds who was milking bis cow when we arrived there. 
Ile fetched us water, and obligingly said his services were at our disposal. Soon tea was 
prepared ud poured in my Chiva cup. Shortly afterwards two women, a boy eight years 
old and an elderly-looking man, arrived from the village of Polé. They. eurrounded us, 
eome admiring my China cup, others Pinising my carpet, and all dazzled with the richness 
of my flannel dokv. In fact our little possessions were all of the coarsest kind, but 
the people of thie place, who had never gone out of the village, looked on them as wonders. 
Phuntsho now begged me to let him have the revolver which I carried in my breast- 
pocket. Ile made a grand exhibilion of it by cocking it and aiming it at the women, 
Our men got some dried curde and butter of ewe's milk from the shepherds, with which they 
prepared some barley broth. My breakfast consisted of tea and boiled rice, and when 

was sitting to it, there arrived two herdsmen with several cowa and oxen. I asked if 
Phuntsho could arrange with these herdsmen to provide us with two joor oxen for our 
conveyance. Ie at once went (o them and esked if they would let iheir oxen on hire 
up tothe village of Thebong, which was about six or seven miles off from here, They 
agreed to give us two oxen provided we paid two fankas as hire. As wo wero very much 
exhausled, this newa was most welcome to me. I distributed a few English biseuite among 
the people standing about us, We resumed our journey at 9 a.m. mounted on the oxen 
saddled with pack-saddles, and with collar ropes instead of bridles, while a servant named 
Talcgpa, whose face ond clothes were covered with dust, whistled behind me to keep 
the beast in motion. ‘The entire plateau was covered with a kind of thorny shrub amidst 
which a slender, long grass grew, which the cows and jo were picking. From these furze- 
like bushes rabbita and ica (Tibet fox) ran away, alartled by our approach. Midway between 
Polé and ‘Thebong, on the mountain side, lies tho village of Mog with about 40 families or 
mitshang. Within o mile’s distance from the village of Thebong we met three Mocks of 
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sheep and goats, each being tended by two shepherds and two atout ferce-looking mastiffs. 
The oxen were strong, but not swift. To make them walk faster we hod frequontly to 
use ihe whip, and that to tho utmost of our strength. The leaping of the rabbits 
in all directions was most amusing. On opproaching Thebong we wero overtaken 
by @ storm of dust. It came from the west, and raisedtha dust in euch clouds 
that for a few minutes we could not urn our faces. At 2 p.m. wo crossed the dry bed 
of the Chhorten Nima river which we had once before crossed in 1879. Ugyen had 
preceded me by whipping hia ox very cruelly, which rushed toward the c/jorfen situated 
in front of the village, cloae to which there was a steep sand-bonk. In going down 
this bank his ox tumbled down, and he narrowly escaped being thrown hendlong. 
Talogpa helped me in dismounting when the shower of dust swept over ua. My doki, 
ears, 1080, and hair were filled with dust. I put on my sky-coloured goggles, but yet the 
dust penetrated into my eyes, ‘Talogpa, after sprending my rug on the plinth of the chiorfen, 
saluted me, and walked off pleased with a reward of a four-onne piece. I felt a little 
thirsty, and sent Phurchung to fetch me o glass of water from the adjacont ¢houpa (or 
well), and also to enquire if there were saddle-ponies for hire in the village. In 1879, 
when we passed by this village, wo had seen it in @ prosperous condition. Now 
four houses were deserted, and presented a sud appearance. Qut of seven tmitsiang or 
families, only three were remaining in this half-deserted village. Purchung told me 
that these mifshang wero well off in cartle-wealth. The large flock of sheep which we 
bod just come across belonged to this village. In the meantime, when wo were waiting 
at the plinth of the chhorfen, a second storm came upon us, which Alled our clothes, 
focea, and heade with another layer of dust. Ono blinst followed another, and we sat 
motionless fora while. When the fury of the wind abated, we shook off the dust from 
our clothes and heads, but still n layer remained which could not be washed out except 
by means of water and soda. Phurchung returned from the village discomBted, as 
his acquaintance was away from bis house, and the villagers would not lend their ponies 
because of the arrival of some Tu-0o bills, although two were grazing near us, and a strong 
pony was tied to a postin front of one of the houses. ‘Ihe barley-fields of the village were 
well ploughed. The village wna unprotected on its west side, there being nothing to save 
it from the fury of the wind. Thebong, is probably 4 corruption of the name Thal-pung, 
which means ‘the accumulation of dust,’ and indeed it wes so. After holf an hour's stey 
here wo resumed our journey. Bofore Proceeding a hundred yards we were pnssed by two 
'Nbetans riding foe towards the village. Wo were pow within the territories of tho Tashi 
Lama, for the port of the country to the enst of the Chhorten Nima river belonged to the 
Government ot Toon , and our /amyiy could now be taken advantage of. My fear respectin, 
opposition and hostility from the people being now over, I walked with a light an 
cheerful heart. The way was known to us, ond tho village of 1 where we 
would halt for the night, was familiar to all of us, An hour’s walk brought us at the door of 
our old acquaintance Nabu Wanga, who conducted mo with much demonstration of respect 
into the best room of hie house. With his palms joined he told us that although it was his 
desire to aecommodato me in bis chapel in the upper floor, yet there being stored a large heap 
of dried carcasses of ra-/ug, or goat and sheep, he thought it would not be acceptable to me. 
T thanked him for hie kindness. Iwas then sented on a handsomely stuffed and raised 
seat, as comfortable as a cushion. A neat, pretty table was placed before me by the 
Namo (hostess), who busied herself in pouring tea in ovr cupe. Our accommodation was 
decidedly good, and the renoplion given by our old hosts was warm and cordial. They 
did all in their power to make ua comfortable. While we were at dinner, after dusk, our 
hoat reintroduced to me severnl villagera who had seen us at this very spot a couple of yeara 
ago. Altera liberal exchange of thugje-chhe (thanks) 1 went to bed to sleep away the 
troubles of our journey. 
4th December.—Tho Nabo (host) came early in ithe morning to enquire what thinga 
we required for our consumption during the journey. Ugyon accordingly gave him 
a list of articles. ‘This was the season when bundreds of sheep were daily killed to be cured 
in the cold draught, 60 he undertook to supply us with mutton, He also agreed to 
rovide us with barley-flour, eud in order to purchase bulter, salt, &¢., nnd also to arran 
Tor three ponies, he went out to the village. At 8 a.M., when we were at breakfast, be 
arrived with some of the articles, and accompanied by a number of villagers, most of whom 
were our acquaintances. They brought us presents consisting of parched barley, mutton, 
butter, and malt liqucr. One Amji, a quack by profession, who the other day hod killed a 
woman in labour, brought a fox-skin hat of ingenious make for our wearing. Every one 
recommended me to purchase it, as it was considered indispensable for travellers, especially 
at this eeason of the year. ‘he hat was so modo that when put on it would protect every 
part of the head with the execption of the eyes and the nose. When no such protection was 
necessary, it could be turne:) up for use as an ordinary hat. Amji osked Rs. 2 for it, but 
we declined to buy it, thinking the price too high. Three ponics were engaged at Ra 4 
each to Shiga-tse. To tho alternoon, one Dorje, 9 butcher, presented us with a leg of 
mutton, but L did not accept it, and dismissed him with o four-anoa piece. In the 
evening, Dolah Tondub, the head of the Yu/mag, or village police, received an order from 
Ehambnjong to hold himeelf in rendiness forthwith to proceed to the Lachan boundary equipped 


with metchlocks, slings, lances, swords, &c. As neither Toudub nor any of the villagers were 
* 
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competent enough lo read the contents of the letter and the enclosure, they were brought 
to us to be explained. It was slated in the enclosed letter that “a very importaut 
European official, a Deputy of the Licutonant-Governor of Bengal, was on his way to the 
Tibetan frontier. The information was communicated by the frontier guards, in consequence 
of whieh necessary precautions were urgently needed.” “We told them that probably it waa 
Captain Harman of tho Survey Department, who was coming to the frontier. They were 
familior with Captain Harman’s name, having met him lest year at Thangu near Lachan. 
In theevening wo paid up the wages of our coolies, and the rewards that we gave them 
Pleased them very much. They ell saluted me, assuring me they were fully satisfied. 
dismissed them with a hearty exchange of thug-je-chhe (thanks). 

5th December—Our arrangements being complete, and the ponies brought lo the 
door, we hastened to finish our breakfast. From tho fold close to our honse about fifty sheep 
wer led to the slaughter-placo situated in the uplands. We were told that the butchers 
generally ore remunerated with the heads of the animals they slay, and that at the time of 
slaughtering the avimals the butchers utter some »:untvas from the eacred scriptures by 
way of blessing them. I observed to Ugyen that they should not take the sacred name of the 
Great Buddha on such an occasion as that of slaughtering animals. When leaving the outer 
court of our host’s house, we were mounting the ponies, n number of women presented us 
with ch/angkyel or presents of malt beer and parched barley. We touched the presents ond 
dismissed the women with return presents consieting of silver pieces. Wo then proceeded 
along our former route, leaving Mende village to our left. We also passed several frozen 
streams. At 3 P.x. we arrived at tho village of ‘l'argye, where an old mun hearing mo address- 
ed as Amchila, or physician, by my companions, appronched to where we stood, and begged 
us 1o dismount from ‘our ponies. “Che old man was suflering from acidity ond indigestion, and 
was in urgent need of sowe mediciue. Ho had two mileh-jo and several cows. His wile, 
who had been up to Wallung in Nepal, recognised Phurchung as a native of Nepal, and talked 
tohim about her acquaintances there. The old mon supplied us with plenty of milk ond 
curds for our use. We were ecconmodaled in his store-house, which was filled with berley, 
pokche bags, ploughing implements, &c. The old man had manufaclured some rugs, which 

e now offered to sell at a cheap price; I bought a picce at Rs. 2-8, and ordered another. 

Gth December —I asked the old man if he knew who was the Kynb-Ving, or the 
minister of temporal affairs, of Teang. He told me it was Phendi Khang Snr, who now was 
at the head of the Government. Tho news was most welcome to me, as 1 was well known to 
that dignitary. The villagers hearing that we intended to buy ruge, brought us several pieces 
of their choicest carpets. The price asked being somewhat high, I did not buy any. Our 
hosts, both husband and wile, now begged that I should feel the pulse of the old man, and 
favour him with somo medicives. Phurebung told them that my medicines, being brought 
from India, wero of great value. “If so,” said the Namo, “we must say we are not rich 
enough to pay for them, Let not Amchile take the trouble to open the medicine-chest.” Oa 
this, I eaid “ Namo, you and your husband have given us shelter undor your hospitable roof, 
and served us very kindly. Do you think 1 will consider my medicines more valuable thon 
your kindness ? “Fetch me two China cups, I will give him @ good medicine.” The men, 
women, and children of the neighbourhood surrounded me to see my drugs. I then pro- 
duced an effervescent draught, which the old mau with great exertion drank down. “Oh, 
Bir, il boiled and frothed even as it ran down my throat; it must be a medicine of wonderful 
efficacy ; | never enw such o drink in my life, nor ever heard of ita like before.” ‘The 
spectators were all struck with wonder, and exclaimed, “ This amchi (physician) must be a 
dilya (miracle-worker) ; his medicine boile in cold water!” My fame must have econ spread 
all over tho villago. Furnishivg the old man with a few doses of soda, I took leave of our 
good hosts, who loudly enquired where they could meet me again. Giving them my 
address, I rode off towards Yaru La. In the arley fields in the neighbourhood of Kurma 
we saw ceveral kyangs, wild goats called sagyo and nao, or wild shaep. Tho rayyo were 
within range of an ordinary fowling-piece. The occasion was very tempting, but we did 
not molest them. Though the rivor Kurma was entirely frozen, yet we found much dill. 
eulty in crossing its broad channels. At 4 p.ar. we arrived at the village of Kurma, where 
we were kindly accommodated in the house of an amchila, an acquaintonce of Phurchung. 
Last year this aucki hed given him a list of drugs to be brought for him from Darjeeling. 
He therefore received ue very kindly, and waited upon us to make us comfortable. Our 
supply of mutton having been exhausted, Ugyen purchased a phagra, or the carcass of a 
shecp, which had been roasted like a pig; for sometimes when the sheep get fat, people 
fearing much fat might be lost by ekinuing, generally roast them alive. These carcasses ara 
called phagra, Here we heard of a row having taken place between tho Tibetans and the 
Ampa at Shiga-tse. 

7th December.—I found no relief from the amehila’s medicines. We left from Kurma 
carly in the morning, ond arrived at Eago at 6 P.u., where we got accommodation 
in the house of a rich farmer on our offering to pay one fanka as nala, or house-rent, for 
the night. He kindly allowed us the use of his hreplace, which was kept blazing. Phurebung 
told me in o whisper not to tell any body that I was ill ; for sick men in this country are not 
admitted into the residences of gentlemen. In the Aokkang, or the ground-floor, of the Nabo’s 
hovte there Tie fat donkey as big asa pony. Such a donkey, I waa told, would cost Re. 30 
to Rs. 40 in Tibet. 
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8th December.—We left Eago a little before dawn, walking for nearly half a 
mile in the faint moonlight. Keio AM. we entered the village of Thamar, where our 
grooms exchanged two shcep-skins for some forage. The fortile valley of the 
here is thickly dotted with homlets. Numerous flocks of pigeons and ewallowa were picking 
worms and grain in the harvested ficlds. Ugyen told mo that the pigeons are 
8 great nuisance to the people, os they cannot kill them, bird-life being considered very 
sacred. e-chhu waa not much frozen, ond we crossed it on our ponies. The country 
about Rha is thickly populated. We purchased three basketsful of barley straw at a 
cost of one ¢anka. This year’s produce, we were told, was below the average, and conse- 

uently a general acareity in grass and food-grain was anticipated. We passed by the 
foot of the hill on which Rhe-gyuipai Gonpa is situated. At 2 P.u. we called at Labrang- 
Dokpa, but finding the doors shut, proceeded towards Ni a. In ascending the Gravelly 
slope of Nambula, owing to the slackness of the girth, my saddle slid down, and I had 
afall, but our Tang-lung grooms immedialely came to my assistance. At 5 p.m. we 
crossed the Nambula, and seeing thevillago of Nambu situated immediately in front 
of it, wo mado lowards it to spend the night. Tho Wao, an acquaintance of Phurchung, 
was absent, but his wife, a woman of about forty, received us very kindly. 


HL—ARMIVAL AT TASHI-LIUNPO, AND RESIDENCE THERE. 


9th December.—We got up from bed at about 3-30 in the morning, and dressing 
ourselves in our best woollens by candle-light, and bidding good-bye to our hospitable 
Namo, set out for Tashi-Ihunpo. There was moonlight sufficient to shew the way, and 
though # very chill wind blew, freezing our ears and nose, we walked on with much spirit 
Parties of travellers conducting laden donkeys and yaks were prococding towards the 
Nombu-dungla. ‘Their peculiar wild whistle encouraging the Jaden animals wos very 
fomiliat to mé; and I admired the activity of the people. My health was much pulled 
down under the immense fatigues of the journey, but I was in high spirits, When I felt 
tired walking, I rode, and when my feet began to freeze, I again dismounted to walk. 
My companion was ill, and fretted fearfully, but our obliging grooms begged bim 
respectfully to use the pony. Lis appearance was now most repulsive, and his language 
towards the grooms very abusive, yet the good Tang-lung men bore it with much patience. 
I often emiled at them, and shewed appreciation of their kindness by returning thanka 
for every slight mark of attention on their part for my comfort. We crossed beds of 
the several frozen streamlets with much caution. In some places the hoofs of the ponies 
were much cut. ‘Ihe custom of shoeing is not much understood ia this part of the world, 
but the hoofs of mules and ponies, though left unshod, seem to be eminently adapted 
to the rocky aoil, and are seldom injured in the stony paths amidst the gravelly table-landa 
of Tibet. “ This is owing chiefly to the Tibetan practioe of ambling instead of galloping 
their horses. 

Two ridges of mountains ran from west to north-east amidst the narrow dofiles, in the 
middle of which lay our pathwoy, and after a few miles they end. and give place to two others 
of low altitudes which run parallel, enclosing a table-lond in the middle dotted over with 
several hamlets and groves. We were met by several parties of tradera and caravans of 
donkeys and yaks proceeding to Rhe. Lobssang, o native of Tang-lung, who had served me on 
my first journey from Tang-lung, onqnies me at once, and saluted me by lowering hia 
yellow felt turban (40g/0), and with the honorific expression chhyag pheb (weleome); ho 
talked with the Lama fora few minutes about the Ampa’s row at Shiga-tse and the arrival 
of the two Shape. We asked him the current prico in the town of barley-flour, meat, 
and forage. I was glad that Ugyen did not shew his fretfulness towards this good man. We 
then met o second caravan of donkeys from the north-east with tinkling of iron bella 
attached lo their necks. We also passed some Gyagar Khamba (men who carry on a 
petty trade in Indian commodities from Darjecling and Calcutta), who wore proceeding 
to Darjeeling with o fow laden sheep and dogs. The leafless trees of the linka (groves), 
aud tho occasional chhortens and piles of inscribed atones irregularly distributed ot the 
foot of bluff spurs, were the only objects which we observed on the way. In one place 
some large, black cranes with white necks were feeding. Phurchung quielly took out my 
revolver from my saddle-bag, and approaching the half-frozen pool, fred a shot. At this all 
the cranes flew away, flapping their wings above our heads, not one being hit. I asked 
if be bad a mind to ent the flesh of the éungéung (crane), and he replied that beggars 
do ent the same. There was a bright sun, whose rays were diffused on the mountain- 
tops, but the shades of steep cliffs over our winding pathway did not allow us to 
journey inthe sunshine. At 9a.x. we passed Lhe village of Chhuta, and at 10 4.x. came 
to the village of Jong Inga. The people here were engaged in eelling forage, barley, 
and egge. Tho laden yaks were tethered close to the court walls of the villagers. 
I passed them riding, and was received by the Namo Lobdon-puti and her husband, our 
acquaintances of 1879. Our hostess, afterexchange of complements, spread a thick rug 
and placed two little dining-tables, and conducted me to a seat close to the window 
opening to the courtyard, where I sat reclining. Lobdon, knowing that we were fatigued, 
brought meacup of good teaand bowl of malt beer. I preferred taking the former 
with some parched barley ond four boiled eggs. I quite appreciated the kindness of 
our hosts, and thanked them hearlily. By other companions, too, were shewn suitable 
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attention. The refreshmonte finished, we reloaded our ponies, and paying the jaltse or 
Dill, and bestowing o reward on the host, we rode on towards Tashi-lhunpo. Two men 
stopped two fierce mostifls which were barking furiously at us. . 

In the alternoon, ot 4-30 p.x., we arrived at Tashi-lhunpo. Approching the western 
private entrance, in front of whioh (here are two chhorfcns, one very large, with o gilt spire, 
and the o(her, though emall, yet neally constructed, and keeping the former to my loft and 
the latter lo the right, I orrived at the gate, where, dismounting from my pony, I 
roverontially entered (ho grand monastery. I mustered all my knowledge of Buddhist cere- 
monies and monkish etiquette, that I might not be criticised by the passing movks as one 
unacquainted with the dutiea of the wearers of the sacrod costume. I walked slowly 
and with gravity, but secretly observing everything around me. There were a few yaks 
under the charge of three or four wildly dressed herdsmen, wailing lazily probably for 
the reluro of eome of their number from within tho monastery. Some monks, riding on 
ampules, passed us from north to south. A few parties with heavy rain packages on their 
backs were enlering the monastery slong wilhus. The rays of tho sun, now slanting on 
the gilded apires of Louzes and tombs in (he monastery, presented @ very magnificent view 
to the oye. Though the news of the minister’s absence had somewhat damped my spirits, 
yet the pleasing thought of having beon able to visit ‘Toshi-lhunpo a second time cheered me 
up. The lane, about six feet broad, lined on either sides with lofty buildings, was well known 
tome, es well os tho aeveral houses that stood on ils sides. Tho bouse of Dachan Tanga, in 
the court-yard of which a fierca mastiff was tied, and which howled at me from inside the 
closed doors, was most conspicuous in the row of buildings. At a distance of about 20 yards 
from it I met au old acquaintance, Machan, the head cook of the minister, who with his 
hands stretched, greeted me with the expression Pandib La, Chhyag-phebnang, “Pandit, Sir, 
welcome.” I nodded pleasantly to bim, and replied La-yo, “Sir, Lom come.” Then fol- 
lowed mutual exchange of compliments, after which he said that his holiness was absent 
from Tashi-lhunpo, faving gone to Dong-tse, his native town. Conversing thus for a 
few minutes on the way, I wos soon conducted to the gate of Thargod Chyi-khang, 
which the minister had selected for my residence till hia return from Dong-tse, 
ond Machan La, opening the huge padlock with a key about five inches long, Aung the 
great door open. The building is a three-storied one; the ground floor, adjoining to 
which there were two stables, being used for godowns. The rooms on the first Hoor were 
spacious and neat, but very cold on account of the height of the roof and the want of 
eufficient sunlight. The third etorey, though it looked snug, was exposed (o the cold winds, 
which did not make it appear to me very comfortable. The doors of the several rooms 
were opened, and I was conducted to several of them to choose my accommodation. 

Shortly after Phurchung and our Tang-lung grooms arrived, who unloaded the popies 
and tied them to the atable, giving a handful of graas to each. The loneliness of the house, 
its nearness to the minister’s residence, and above all its being situated in the vicinity of the 
western gate, gave it peculior advantages, which seemed to mo very ossential for my 
comfort, When I was inspecting and deliberating on the comparative advantages of the 
several rooms, Machan left ua without any ceremony, and there came in Nerpa La, the store- 
keeper of the minister, with a hugo bundle of Tibet keys hanging down Jrom his waisthand. 
He too greeted ua, but with an air of dignity which was evidently due to hie position in 
the service of the minister. He recommended tlie rooma on the first floor for our residence, 
on the ground that they would be warm in tho winter, when much air is not desirable. In 
fact these rooms were the best in the houeo, and on expressing our desire to ocoupy them, the 
Nerpa ordered the house furniture, consisting of about 200 books and o heap of printing 
blocks, boards, and tables, &c., to be removed lo the adjoining ¢ha-khang (chapel). When the 
rooms had been swept out and dusted, several thickly aluffod cushions were spread by the 
Nerpo’s attendants, on which our carpets and rugs were spread. The Nerpa now begged 
me to be seated, and small tables being laid, and china cups placed upon them, tea 
was brought from the ministex’s kitchen and served us by the Machan. A few twisted 
biscuits and some pieces of mutton were given me with some barley flour. From a second 
fet tea, which was cvidently inferior, was poured into the cups of our companions. They 

ad only a kind of coarse barley flour to beenten after moistening wilh tea. ‘the Nerpathen 
informed us that (ho minister, anticipating our arrival, had left him instructions to accommo- 
date us in the present house and to look to our wante. He also told usthat if we did not 
feel comfortable here, we might write to him for granting us belter accommodation, and he 
would forward our letter to Dong-tsc. Wo were really delighted at the forethought of 
our only patron and friend, who had been 60 anxious for our safe arrival and accommodation. 
At tho eud of tho conversation, when we were left alone, both Nerpa and Mochan havin 
relired, I consulted Ugyen about making presents to the servanta of the minister and 
to our former acquaintances, because by doing so we would be better introduced to them than 
by mero exchange of compliments. Money being very scarce in ‘Tibet, is valued above all 
other things, so that for the renewal of our former acquaintances we could do nothing 
better than make presents of silver coin and scarves. In the evening, after sunact, we 
returned visite to the Nerpa and his comrades, and presented them with coin, consisting 
of rupees, cight-anna and four-anna bits, according to their rauk in the service of the 
minister. With difficulty could we persuade them to accept the presents, for (hey feared 
that tho minister might take offence at their receiving money from me. I pressed them 
several times, ond told them that I would bo really sorry if they declined my presente, 
which were only meant to commemorate our second happy meeting: at lost we induced 
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them to put tho silver in their pockets, which they did with great reluctance. The Nerpa 
said that the minisler’s commands to serve us were very clear; to be useful to us in on 
way was his and his comrades’ duty. On account of the faligues of the journey, ‘which 
had told severely on my weak, weather-beaten constitution, I really became an object of 
anxiety to Phurchung and Ugyen; yet, having reached tho much wished for destination, 
I felt that my troubles were at an end. 

Phurchung now hastened to spread my blankets on the stuffed seats which were sent by 
the Nerpa for our use. I stretched myself on the bed. He tucked in the edges of the 
bedding to be sure that no chill might penetrate inside. Some tea was brought for me by 
Machan, but owing to extreme exhaustion I was disinclined to bring out my head from 
insido tho heavy load cf blankets that wrapped me; in fact I had no appetite or thirst, 
and 60 in a low voice I asked Phurchung to let me alone. 1 slept soundly till 7 a.a1. 

10¢h December—In the morning Ugyen and Phurchung, who got up at daybreak, 
were busy making domestic arrangements and buying fuel, ftrewook &e, After getting 
up from bod I called Phurchung, who helped me to put on my stockings and outer robe 
and girth. The Tang-lung men arrived, and begged for rewards. I thanked them for 
their obedience and readiness to help me when | required their help, and gave to each of 
thom six coins of Tibetan currency, which pleased them grestly, os it was more than they 
expected. As they were not immediately starling for Tang-lung, I asked them to give me a 
call any time in the week, or before they left Shiga-tse. Taleo gave them each a few twisted 
‘Tibet biscuits to carry home for their children. After the night’s sound sleep I found myself 
somewhat refreshed in the morning. I felt it a surprising novelty that I had now no journey 
to resume, 60 accustomed had I become to that as my first work in the morning. After washing 
1 sat reclining on a cushion spread in the baleony of our house, facing the east, and with a 
good frontage lighted by the morning rays of the sun. Ugyen sat by me to make liste of 
purchases. Tea was served by Phurchung. We were now altogether three—myself, Ugyen, 
and Phurchung. Tho last being single-handed, the necessity of another servant was much 
felt, and we settled to engage a Tibetan to help Phurchung in fetching water and in blow- 
ing the hearth. The market-.time of the Shiga-tse thom being between 1] a.n. and 1 P.M., 
we had no breakfast till noon, for our provisions were exhausted, and until fresh provi- 
sions were brought from tho market we to fust. Ugyen and Phurchung both went to 
the thom at 11 a.m. As goon as my companions reached the ‘hom, they were surrounded by 
two parties of Rogyaba beggars, clamouring for alms. Fivding Ugyen to be o man from 
Sikkim, with alternate threals and solicitations they succeeded in squeeziug out some eilver 
pieces from him. When one party was salisfied other parties made their appearance, 
to all of whom Ugyen distributed some silver pieces. He then witnessed an altercation 
between a woman selling salt ond some khamba traders. One of tho latter having 
pought five seers of salt from the former, paid a debased ¢anka, which the woman 
declined to accept, and asked him to pay in better coin or to return the salt, At this 
the khamba became furious, scattered the salt on the ground, and calling six or seven of his 
friends, was about to assault the poor woman. There were no policemen near to come to 
her help. Alter witnessing this short affray, in which the poor woman lost her salt and the 
savage kiambas walked off without paying, Ugyen returned with bis purchases, which consisted 
of butter, salt, mutton, barley-four, p/ing, and a few Chinese cakes for me. In the 
afternoon, mutton curry and rice were cooked by Phurchung, on which I made a hearty 
repast. Ugyen then expressed his surprise and terror at the lawlessness of the people 
in the thom, their violence towards the helpless, and the want of police supervision. I amiled 
at his fears, and desired him to lake a hearty breakfast. In the afternoon I cent a man 
to enquire if my old acquaintance Lob-esang Tonzing was etill at Tashi-lhunpo. My 
immediate neighbour wos also one of my old acquaintances. In the evening, I called at 
the Phuntsho Khangsar aud had some talk with the Nerpa, who told us that Kusho 
Tungchhen, the Minister's Secretary, would return to Tashi-lhunpo on the following 
afternoon. Afteracup of tea I returned to my residence. Having very few out-door 
engagements, and not liking to go out of my residence either for a walk or for making 
chhotkor, I walked round the monastery like the other monks. 1 began to feel the acutenesa 
of the cold, which now elowly increased in severity. Besides, the Jatlice shutters of my 
room not being papered, chill breezes rushed through them at night, which made my room 
freezing cold. However, being as it were, through Phurechung’s kindness, hermetically 
packed in my bed with eeveral blankets, I managed to sleep woll. 

11th December.—My slumber was deep and long, extending through the whole of the 
night, and when I was roused by Phurchung at 7 a.x., the eun was shining bright. ‘tea 
and some biecuits were put on my little dining-table wilh a cupful of ¢éugpa, a broth-like 
preparation of barley-flour, radish, marrow, and minced mutton, with o little salt and 
dried milk. The butter being rancid, our tea was anything but good, so 1 prefer- 
red the fhugpa. Alter breakfast Ugyen ond Phurchung prepared themselves to start 
for the fhom, end asked me if I bad any particular purchase to order. I named books 
and manuscripts. My companions started for the ¢hom at about 11 a.s., which was 
a little early for the markot-time. On the way Ugyen met Chhoi-tashi, 0 Movgolien monk, 
whom during his stay at Darjeeling I bad helped with food and money. The faithful 
Mongol hed not forgotten my kindness. As soonnshe saw Ugyen, clasping his arms round 
him, he led him to his residence inside the monastery. He was transported on hearing of my 
arrival, and begged Ugyen to furnish him with my address. Ugyen took the opportunity of 
enquiring of him the whereabouts of Lob-ssang Tanzing and others of my Mongolian friends. 
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Lob-ssang, he informed Uggen, heving failed to pass the final examivation for admission 
into the monastery, in which 120 pages of selected sacred texts are required to be repeated 
from memory without an omission or mistake, had been denied subsistence nllowauce, and 
his name struck off from the roll of the monks. In consequence of this failure he had been 
compelled to leave Tashi-Thunpo about four months ago for his native country, with an 
intention of visiting Lhasa on his way thither. Lately Chhoi-tashi had received a letter 
from him from Lhasa, announcing his intention to start for Mongolia, Alter drinking 
a few cups of tea, Ugyen managed to take leave of this friend, and wont to the 
thom, where ho waa met by an old acquaintance of his, a Chinese head-constable, the 
head of the Shiga-tse police, who 100 showed much kindness to him. After his ani 
(mistress) had offered chiang and gya-thug, the Chinaman opened the talk with on 
account of the late row in which the junior Ampa was involved, how he was sent ca 
messenger to Lhasa with letters to the senior Ampa, with what incredible ewiftness he had 
ridden, how he had represented the story of the late disturbance to the Lhasan public, 
&c. As the senior Ampa, accompanied by Shapo Rampaand Lhalu, had arrived to 
settle the disturbance, the head-constable thought his mission os special messenger 
was eminently successful. The Ampa and the Shapo were now engaged in taking 
evidence from the parties involved in the row. On arriving at the fiom, Ugyen 
heard of the compulsory currency of debased coin. The topio was in the mouth 
of all, that the Shapo in consultation with the Ampa had decided to enforce the cur- 
reney of all coin that had any trace of silver in them. It wos also rumoured that the 
distinction made in Shiga-teo market regarding coin, as gocd and bad, was considered 
to be productive of much commercial inconvenience. For this reason they thought that 
by public notice the ruinous distinction should be forthwith removed. “Formerly such 
a distinction existed ot Lhasa, but lately it was removed by Government to the great 
convenience and satisfaction of tho people, The same law, therefore, the Shope 
maintained, should apply to Shiga-tse. Secret orders were issued to arrest the few respectable 
mounied men who might be found objecting to the genoral currency of coin in the 
market, and it was thought that mattere could not be set right before a fow instances had 
been eo handled and punished. Being informed of this secret affair, Ugyen took precautions 
to avoid falling into any trouble by changing our Indian currency for Tibot tanka 
within the monastery. Ta the thom were also several pasties of beggar-prisoners, each 
loaded with chains weighing 20lbs. or upwards. Some hed their hands manacled, othera 
their arms put into the pillory; not a few hod their eyes put out, probably for having killed 
their teachers. As the Government nover cares to fecd these prisouers, they were let Toose in 
the thom to beg their sustenance in the market. ‘They wero more Lroublesome than the 
Rogyabas, and poured forth cursos and abuse on all who hesitated lo give them alms, 
always porsisting in their obstinate solicitations wilh loud and boisterous harangues. 
Our friend returned at 2 p.m. to a bad dinner which was prepared by Phurechung. He 
never was a good hend at cooking, and often forgot that we were no longer jour- 
neying, but being at ease in our residence we would be more particular about our 
dishes. Sometimes, disgusted with his slovenly habits, I used to go to the cookroom ; 
but the suffocaling smoke raised by the continual blowing of the goat-skin bellows 
would drive me out, eo that Phurchung always remained moster of the kitchen. 
After forcing down o wretched meal I sat to converse with Ugyen on the topics of the 
day, after which Ugyen shaved my head clean, myself shaving my beard. At 4 p.n. 
the water-carrier of Phuntsbo-khangser came to call Phurchung to accompany him to 
the well for fetching water, and told us that Kusho Tung-chhen, the Minister's Secretary, 
was arrived, and wanted to see me. I dressed myself in the Lama costume, and anc. 
companied by Ugyen, carrying a few coins and some presentation scarves, proceeded 
towards Phuntsho-khangsar. Tung-chhen was seated in the wi-hok' on a Chinese 
cushion, and deeply engaged in drafting some letters, among which was one meant to bo 
sent to Dong-tse. On being conducted to his presence, I presented him with o scarf and a 
couple of rupees. Ugyen followed me in paying him compliments, but produced only one 
Tupee asa present. We received in return scarves of o superior quality, and wero requested, 
after the Tibetan fashion, to seat ourselves by his side with a genuine air of cordiolity and 
kind allention, which pleased me much. A raised, stuffed seat, covered with a Chino carpet, 
Was spread for me, and a small table of a height suitable to my supposed rank placed in front 
to hold tea-cupe. Plates of dried and boiled multon, together with barley Acur in wooden 
bowls, were placed on them. The attendant fetched handsome china cups from the Minister's 
shelves, and rubbed them with towels in my presence to shew that they were not dirty. 
I was uested to drink tea with ‘‘ Pandit, La sol-cha-she” (Pandit, please to take ten), 
st which I raised tho cup to my lips and drank one-third of the contents. Replacing 
it on the little table, I commenced replying to his queries with much gravity and cheer- 
fulness. Neither Ugyen’s table nor his seat was so high as mine, {o show tho difference of 
rank between us, and of (he attention we ench deserved. After an exchange of compli- 
ments and congratulations on Tung-chhen’s part, we returned to our residence. Phurehung 
had lighted an oil-burner, the light of which fickored much, and kept muttering somo of 
hie favourite hymns of Padma Jung-ne. When I got to my bed-room he took off my 








(1) Ni-bok is an open d t ‘tho roof of o houss, enclosed on all sides by ii it 
vive (Nite, i2 an ones quadrangle on ° onal sides by walls, and provided with two door- 
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boots and the big robe from my person, and packed me, as usual, in the folds of my heavy 
woollens. 

12th December —Tung-chben sent a man to inform us that he would be eend- 
ing a messenger to Dong-tse in the evening, and if we wished to send any letter 
to the Minister we had better prepare ‘hem belore noon for despatch. We at once 
epplied ourselves in drafling our lettere, which was no easy business. The form 
of the paper, the morgin to be loft at the top and bottom, and the eelection of 
complimentary words at the heading, had to be carefully looked to. We tried to 
make the Minister understand our position clearly, how sorry and disappointed we 
were in not having had tho honour and delight of meeting him at Toshi-lhunpo, 
and how thonkful wo felt to him for his great kindness in arranging for our 
comforts and accommodation. We begged him, if possible, to return to the capital 
for the good of all living beings, as also of ourselves particularly, who depended solely 
on his mercy for the security of our lives. We also informed him of the arrival of 
the lithographic press so close to the Tibetan frontier as Lachan, where it was detained by the 
hheadman of Peepon village under instructions from the Jongpon of Khamba. Ugyen also 
addressed a letler to the Minister separately. ‘I'he cover being well sealed and properly packed, 
I went to deliver Lhem to Tung-chben, who received mo slso this time with much kindness, 
Ho read me the contents of the letter he was addressing to the Minister, and in my presence 
dropped a few lines recommending his master to vouchsafe his sacred protection and mercy to 
us who had come thus far aller encountering incredible hardsbips and risks. His language 
wae eloquent, and we could perceive the difference between our poor attempt and his masterly 
atyle. “Whacking bim very much for his sincere kindness, and after emptying the cup of tea 
that was offered to me, I returned to my residence. Here I met Lupa Uyantsaan, one of our 
former acquitintances, who was wailing for my return. I presented him witha rupee and some 
Awisted biscuits. He had brought us some provisions and other necessaries, and asaured us 
that as an old acquaintance he was bound to make our purchases, and to see that we were not 
cheated in the market. He seemed very obliging, and undertook {o buy for ue fuel and barley 
flour from the thom, and also to send us @ good servant. After numerous expressiona of La 
la so and thug-je-chhe (yes, Sir, great mercy), he left us. We then examined our account 
book to see what amount had been expended eince we left Darjecling. In the evening one of 
my respectable old acquaintances, Kusho Dechhang, hearing of my arrival at Tashi-lhunpo, 
eent for me to see him. Accordingly after sunset, dressed in good apparel, with a ecarf ond a 
couplo of rupees in my hand, I visited him. He was delighted to see me, and rising up from 
his cushion he addressed me with a “ Chyag-pheb nanb chig,” (accept my welcome.) 1 was then 
seated on a carpet-covered cushion next to his seat. Ata shortdistance from my seat a rug 
was pointed out 10 Ugyen, on which he seated himself quietly. After an exchange of compli- 
ments and wishing of healths, I was requested to drink tea by the so/pan (steward). Kusho Dech- 
hang himself at the eame time preased me to taste the preparation of tea. After some delay 
and three or four pressing requeste I lifted up the cup to my lips and emptied it of one-third 
of ita contents. It is customary in Tibet not to drink more (han one-third of a cup’s contenta 
at the frst instance. To drink s smaller quantity would be o reflection on the cook or the host. 
Ag soon a8 1 had placed the cup on the litUle table, the so/pon poured o fresh supply from bia 
silver chhambin (teapot). Kusho Dechhang then asked me about the present condilion of 
Aryavarte and its government under the Frang (Europeans), the harvest and the general 
prosperity of the Indian people. Then came enquiries regarding the troubles I had 
encountered on the way, and how I succeeded in entering Tibet wilhout being slopped at the 
frontier oulposts. The conversation then turned to the Ampa’s row and the trobel je punish- 
ment to be inflicted on the priconers. These he conveyed to ua ina very low voice, and 
wished us to maintain @ profound secrecy about them. He asked me what things I had 
brought from India, and especially if I had brought any medicines which would be of benefit 
to himself, a8 he wos suffering a liltle from cold and cough. I promised to give him 
medicines some olher day, and rose to take my leave of him, thanking him very much for his 
kind remembrance of me. Again I was pressed to sit, and ogain promising to see him very 
frequently I took leave of him, end pouring the remainder of the contents of our cup into 
the sha/u (slop-basin) as @ sign of departure, I walked out. 

13th December.—To-day at 12 a.m. a i: number of men, about 15,000, assembled 
in the thom and its neighbourhood. All the alleys of Shiga-tse, the court-yard of 
Kesar Lhakhang, and the adjoining gardena were filled with men, all eagerly wailing 
to see the fema or famasha of the arrival of the Kashmir Envoy with his guards and escort 
io military uniform. The confusion in the thom was great, every one trying to guess 
in some way or other the nationality of the approaching military party—the Envoy 
of the Maharaja of Kashmir with about 50 sorars, all in uniform, besides o hundred followera 
of various nationalities, all mounted on ponies, among whom could be distinguished 
e few Siks, Mahomedans with their fowing beards and white turbans, Ladakis in their clumsy 
lamb-skin dress, Murmis from Nepal, Dukpas from Cheng, a few Nepalese and some Tibetuns 
from Kirong. They were entering Shiga-tse from the west past the monastery of Tashi- 
Thunpo Lo encamp in the mardan near the thom. The vast number of spectators were struck 
with the appearance of the envoy and his escort, the richness of their uniforms, and above all 
the variety in their nationalily and colour. When they approached the thom, men ran to the 
right and left to catch a good sight of them. ‘The chit Government, we were told, 
sends an envoy 1o Lhasa every three yeara with presents under the nome of tribute to 
the grand Lams. In order to arrange for the safe transit of the envoy’s party, the 
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Tibetan Government, on receiving dus notice from the Kashmir Government, sends agenis 
to the different towns and villages on the grand road to furnish tho envoy's party 
with about 500 Ta-o0, relay of ponies or mules, and coolies for their transit from the 
boundary of Ladak 1o Lhasa. Although so great a number of relay of ponies and men 
ig hardly neceseary for the envoy, who only makes presonts of precious thicgs of small 
size, yet the party, taking advantage of the Government sanclion, utilizes the ponies and coolies 
for the carriago of personal property or merchandise to or from Lhasa. ‘There were 
several merchanis dreased in f prinecly style, attended by servants in liveries of silk 
and laced cloth. Somo of the ponies belonging to them were alao richly adorned with 
ornaments of silver and gold brocade. ‘The people in the ¢hom remarked that all this 
splendour and ostentation was at the expense of the Government of Lhasa and to the ruin 
of the poor peoplo of ‘Tibet. ‘ho origin of thie tribute from Kashmir to Lhasa is os 
follows :— Alter the conquest of Ladak, Balti, and Skardo, Zorwar Sing, the famous Sikh 
general of Maharaja Golab Sing, turaed bis arms egninst Rudok and Gar in the year 
1840-41, These two provinces, which produce the richest wool, and contain the richest aud 
most sacred monasteries of Tibet, were considered by the great Buddhist ruler of Tibet 
as his most valuable possession, and the Sikh general, by altempting (heir conquest, excited 
the wrath of the Lhasa Government, who, applying to their euzerain, the Emperor of 
China, brought moro than ton thousand eoldiers to the field. Zorwar Sing with five thousand 
mon invaded Rudok and Gar, when the Gorpan (the Governor) fled to tho interior of Chang 
‘Thang, leaving tho fort ond the country to fall into tho invaders’ hands without 
ostruggle. A portion of the Sikh army were scattered over the country in detachments, 
and tho general established his garrieon in the vicinity of the sncred lake Mapham 
(Manearnvern). He sent one of his commanders to Puraug near the Nepal frontier to watoh 
the arrival of the Lhasan forces, and employed hia gallant deputies to pillage and spread 
desecration into the holiest of Buddhist sanctuaries at Mapham and Kailos. The combined 
forces of Lhasa and China, amounting to upwards of 10,000 men, advanced towards Rudok 
and Gar under the lendership of a Skape. Zorwar Sing, whose contempt for the Tibetan 
eoldiery was great, and who underrated the strength of the approaching [orco, sent first of all 
emall detachments of his armies against the enemy ; but these were all out to pieces. At last he 
himself at the head of hie gallant and veteran army advanced to encounter the Lhasan 
forces. The two armies fought for two days and nights without any decisive result; on the 
third day the Sikh general fell in batUle, and victory was declared for the sacred Lamas. The 
defeat was complete, and the number of the slain immense on both sides. The viclorious troope 
now threatened the conquest of Ladak, when the Maharaja sued for peace between his 
and (he Lhasan Governments, and a treaty was concluded between the Agent of Maharaja” 
Golab Sing and the Government of the Dalai Lama, of which one of the conditions was the 
payment of a tribute iriennially. 

At about one o’olock there arrived at the thom from the different leading thoroughfares 
of Shiga-tee, north, south, east, and west, several warders preceded by heralds, who announced to 
the public the punishment inflicted by the Ampa on the poor wretches who followed them. 
These unhappy prisoners wore flogged as they were ignominiously paraded round the thom, 
and dragged mercilessly along, for they could herdly move, each having a large, wooden 
collar-board, 3 feet by 34 feet, and 34 inches thick, altachod to hia neck. The board is in two 

arts, each of which contains two half apertures. The half boards are screwed togethor so as to 
ae 6 huge collar-frame, leaving the head and one of the hands visible above. A chain 
ia attached to the board, by the other end of which the warder drags the prisoner. Oa the 
board aro inscriptions in Tibetan and Chinese, giving on account of the nature of the 
crime and of the penally inflicted on the prisoner. The poor wretches were ready to sink 
under the weight of the board, but thie they were not allowed todo; whenever one attempted 
to ait down, the whip of his cruel warder served to keep him up. The men who were thus 
parading their broad collars were the ringleaders in the assault upon the junior Ampa. Not 
that they were ringleaders literally, but being the ¢sho-pon, or the circle headmen under 
Government, thoy wero seized and punished for the conduct of the mob, which consisted 
moatly of men belonging to their circles. The two Chinese residents at Lhasa annually 
by turns inspect the Nepal-Tibet frontier in order to ascertain the discipline of the garrison 
at ‘Tengi, and the state of the fortifications and military resources of the several frontier 
forts. As the task of inspection of the forts and army is moat tedious and fatiguing 
owing to tho desert-like condition of the greatest part of the Tibetan plateau in the vicinity 
of tho Himalayas, the Ampos cast lots to ascertain who ie to undertake the inspection 
tour. In the latter part of Ootober it fell to the junior Ampa tu goto Tengri and 
Shiga-lse. He etarted accordingly, accompanied by a ¢sipon (civil officer), named ong. 
Chyang-lochou. Tho latter, an exporienced officer, arranged, ae uaual, for the transit 
and conveyance of the Amps and hia retainers by sending ryondo (messengers) beforehand 
to the different stages and stations on the road. Tbe Ampa selected the Chenglam or the 
northern road ri¢ Toilung Tshorphu. Now, according to the prevailing custom, the Ampa's 
daily allowance is four dochhe, or 500 rupees, which is to come from the Tibetan treasury. 
But the Government of Lhasa, instead of paying the money from the Government treasury, 
raises it from the people at the time of the Ampa’s tour, so that the duty of raising 
the Ampa’s daily tour allowance naturally devolved on the Tsi-pon Kong Chyang-lochan, 
The junior Ampna on his arrival at Shigo-tee demanded eix docites, or Ra. 750, instead 
of four as was the custom. The civil officer notified the demand of the Ampa to the 
misser between Shiga-lso and Tengri: on their refusal or inability to comply, extortion 
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was resorted to; the hendmen of the villages were flogged, and their ponies and 
propertics sold to recover the daily allowance of the Ampa. On his return to Shiga-tse, the 
Amps halted for eeveral days, and required the people to pay charges at the rate of 
Tis. 750 per diem. This the Shiga-tse people were unable to bear. They complained that it 
wos with much diffcully that they had paid up his allowance twice according to his 
arbitrary demande, which wero in defiance of established custom; and that to compel 
them to pay his halting allowanco at the mate of Ks. 750 per diem would drive them 
out of their homes. The Ampa waa inexorable, and tho soldiery busied themselves 
daily in torturing the poor subjects in various ways, The civil officer, tired of the Ampa’a 
unprecedented tyranny, was avxious to resign his commission if be could. When, in 
epite of the various means of oppression day after day, money was not forthcoming, the 
Ampa began to treat him with barchvess and insult, Inthe meantime the people com- 
bined in a body to resist the exaclion, and with the connivance of the Jon; Pont, openly 
refused payment of the Ampn’s unjust demands. The Ampa grew furious, and ordered hi 
Chinese officors and soldiers to arrest the Jongpons, and to handcuff the civil officer for 
failing to realize the full amount of the allowance he hed arbitrarily fixed. The soldiers 
returned unsuccessful, the Jongpons having absonted themselves from the Jong, and 
were stoned on the way by the people. The Ampa then threatened to flog the Teipon. 
On the second day, still finding that the money was not forthcoming, he suspected him 
of complicity with the people, and ordered him to beticd to a pillar of his house: 
about fifteen or sixteen cuts wero inflicted on the hinder part of the Tsipon, when volleys 
of stones were Aung towarda the Ampa’s residence, who was eeverely hurt before he could 
save himeelf by running into the interior of his house. ‘Ihe Dahpon of Shiga-tee, with 
tho soldiera under his command, came to the Ampa’s roscue, and aaved him by limely 
intervention. ‘The Ampa then sent some soars with a special messago to Lhasa to 
intimate the state of affairs at Shiga-tse, The senior Ampa, accompanied by two Shapes, 
viz. Sa Wang Reampa and Lhelu, forthwith started for Shiga-tee, and arrived there shurtly 
beforo our arrival at Toshi-lhunpo. A commission was formed to investigate the matter, 
with the senior Ampa as president, and Shapes Rampa and Lholu of Lhasa, Eyab Vying 
Chheupo, the temporal minister of the Tashi Lama, and Chbhumig Phogpon, tho psay- 
master of the forees,as members. After hearing the preliminaries, charges were framed and 
evidence from witnesses on both sides was taken. The Commissioners delivered their 
judgment on the 12th December (yesterday). The Tibetans were found guilty of eeverst 
grave offences, for which the following sentences were passed :— 

I(1) That the two Jongpons of Shiga-tse be degraded to the fourth rank; to wear 
erystal buttons on their officiel hat; and to be debarred from wearing mome 
buttons, which is (he privilege of officers of the drd class. 

(2) That they be removed from their Jongponships, and be allowed to hold the minor 
office of Jong-ner under new Jongpons. 
(3) That two hundred bamboo cuts be inflicted on the hinder ports and palms of 
each of (ho Jongpons after the Chinese fashion, 
IL. That the six Tshogpons, or village headmen, receive four hundred bamboo euts on their 
hinder parts, and be sent to the distant jails of Rhe and Khamba Jong for a 
riod of two months. 
LII. That the eight Ganbu, or aldermen, receive fifly culs each, and wear the wooden 
collar for six months. 


It being also proved that the junior Aropa did claim more allowance than usual, the 
Commizsioners recommended (hat henceforth the Tibetan subjects be allowed immunily from 
paying allowancea to the Arpas, and the rules regarding the transit arrangements of 
Ampa’s party remain intact as before. For thie, sanction would be asked from the Court 
of Pekin, which the senior Ampa undertook to obtain. In fact, there exisled no order from 
the Imperial Court requiring the people to pay the Ampa’s travelling and halting 
allowance; but by esteblished custom and usage the subjecta were bound to arrange 
for the conveyance of the Ampa’s party when he left his head-quarter, Lhasa, to make 
atourin the interior of the country, But at the instance of some shrewd and cunning 
Ampas the eystem of exacting (rave ling allowance from the people was insidiously intro- 
duced ond got the sanction of time. The two Shapes of Lhasa, it is said, offered o bribe 
of 15 dockhes, amounting to Re. 1,875, on behalf of the Government fora favourable report 
weenrding the Tibetans, to free them from further payment of travelling allowances to the 

pa, 

Such being the state of affairs in Tibet in respect of the Ampa, the Emperor’s 
authority over the country seemed to be as great as ever, and rebellion ageinst the 
authority of his representative o most unpardonable crime, which would meet 
with the severest punishment. The Deople, who waited only for an opportunity for 
a general rising against the authority of the Ampn, were cooled down by the beneficial 
policy of Sawang Rompa, which freed them from further payment of what was called 
the baneful Chinese tax (G@yq-thal), The people seemed, however, to some extent 
indifferent to the proposal, which, they thought, was devised only to appease them. The 
sincerity of the Ampas promises was also questioned by many. Jn tho evening 
I saw Kusho Tung-chhen, with whom I conversed on different aubjeots, the principal 
among which was the justice shown in the above question. He felt much curiosity to 
know what view I took of the matier. Iobserved that the sentences were rather savage aud 
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cruel, and that the Jongpons should not have been punished with 200 cute each, their 
degradation being enough punishment for men of their exalted position; while the wooden 
collars and 400 cuts on the hinder parts of the headmenand the elders were simply inhuman. 
Kusho Tung-chhen added that other brutal punishments had been inflicted on the prisoners, 
the palms of tho hands of the Jongpons having beon stripped of flesh and skin. Among 
the six aldermen two were very rich, who begged the Ampa to let them go free on 
paying @ heavy fino of Rs. 2,000 each, but the mandarin was inexorable. hen half 
the number of elripes were gone through, they cried in the most pitiful manner, ‘oh, 
don’t kill us; oh, don’t bill us; have merey and let us off: we will give all that we possess,” 
but the inhuman exeoutioners redoubled their fury on the prostrate prisoners, Alter 
emptying a few oups of savoury buttered ten I returned to my residence. % 

14th December.—In (he morning Tung-chhen sent to me one of his acquaintances named 
Norpu Tondub La, a Donnger of Dong-teo, with a request that I should let him have some 
medicines, as he was suffering from acidity and indigestion. I had only a small bor 
containing a dozen and a half medicines, which I kept for my own use. I therefore gave 
him to understand that the medicinee were not intended for any except myself and 
the minister, whereupon he returned to Tung-chhen, and informed him of his discomfture. 
Tung-chhon again eent a man toinform me that he would feel greatly obliged if I 
could remove his friend’s illness. As any further refusol would offend Tung-obhen, 
I walked up to his house carrying the box myself. I opened the lid, and displayed the 
several bottles with their sparkling contents, Tuog-chhen, his friends, and the meniate 
all looking on with much amazement, while Norpu Tondub, at the very sight of the bottles, 
seemed to become certain of his recovery, and snid he would pay as much money as [ 
might osk. I roplied that even then I could not let him have auy medicine, as when 
those few bottles would beempticd no amount of moncy wouldenable me to get a fresh 
supply of medicines from India, since the passes were closed by the Government of Tibet. 
At this Tung-chhen looked anxious, but I opened the cork of one of the bottles, and called 
for a China oup: three or four persons ran to the kitchen, and brought me half a 
dozen cups, large and small. I weighed the medicine in my brass balance. The drams 
and scruples, which glittered like gold coins, perplexed them much, as they thought 
mo to be a miracle-worker who used gold: coin for weighte. They were convinced that 
the weights were real gold, until I disabused them of their mistake. I now told them 
that the two separate medicines when mixed would “ boil” (ie. effervesce). The very 
announcement of thia seized the spectators with a kind of dumb surprise, and made the 
patient tremble with fear; he looked towards Tung-chhen’s face and towards heaven with 
anxiety, evidently repenting for having pressed me for medicine, and seemed anxious to 
escape from my hands. Tung-chhen too looked aghast; but the medicines wore mixed, and 
to his mind they were too valuable to be thrown away; so having examined if the two mix- 
tures were hot, and satisfied bimeelf that they wore not, he encouraged the patient, saying that 
I was a very great amchi, physician, and that he had no cause to apprehend danger from my 
hands, I old the patient on my part (hat he could depend on my words that I was not 
going to administer a poison to him. I then asked him to prepare bimsclf to take the draught as 
goon aa it frothed up. All waited with eager expectation to see the phenomenon, when 
lo! the mixture frolhed up with a hissing noise, which made our patient shrink back ! 
I then asked him to dip his finger in the frothing mixture, which he did. and found 
it to be cold; so utlering the mystic sentence “om mani padme hun,” he drank it, and 
pronounced it to bo pleasant and refreshing. He then immediately put his hand in his 
great pocket next lo the breast, and producing a scarf with a few coin approached me with 
profound veneration to present them to me. Laying the scarf on the ground before 
me, he addressed me thus “Great Amchi, accept this lille token of my gratitude to you; 
although it is not worthy of your acceptanoa, yet considering that you are a pious man to 
whom money is no consideration, I venture to hope you will accept it.” I declined the 
money With thanks, but at the request of Tung-chhen accepted the scarf. With looks of 
open-mouthed astonishment and feelings of endless admiration for the marvellous properties 
or the medicine and for the marvellous Amohi who cared not to accept money, the little 
circle of spectators now returned to their own houses and work. 

In the ‘hom there was aprevailing terror for the Chinese; every one talked of the 
severe punishment inflicted on the Jongpons and their colleagues. The Tibetane were 
struck with pauio, seeing that the Ampa wes bent on fuding opportunilies and pretences to 
inflict puvishment on the people. They apprehended fresh dangers at the hands of the 
insolent Chinamen swaggering about the streeta of Shiga-tse. In the fiom, people who had 
come from e distance to sell their goods were packing them up unsold to return home. No 
provision could be had, no purchases could be made, and the great crowd in the ¢hom seemed 
allto have come to make purchases while there were no goods nor sellers to be found. 
Ugyen met some grain-dealers whom he knew, and entreated them to sell him some rice; 
noue of them would confess that he had any grain to sell. At last be met on old woman 
who formerly used to sell us rice. He accosted her. and asked if she would supply him. 
“Talk not about rice,” she said whispering in his ears, “before the Chinamen, for as 
soon as I expose my rice for sale the Chinamen and their friends will surround me to take 
it away, after (hrowing some bad coin on my cloth: please come alteran hour or two 
when these villaine will have gone away, and you will get what you want.” So he loitered 
about to while away the time, when he met a silversmith, an old uaintance of his, who 
greeted him with much delight, and conducted him to his shop. ‘lea was soon prepared 
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for him. and conversation went on after due exchange of the usual health complimenta 
The silversmith wea preparing some cups for the rollers of some wall pictures belongin 

to the Grand Lama Very glad he was, he eaid, to meet on old friend after the lapse o! 
a couple of years, and inquired if ho had brought any chhonz merchandise). Alter a short 
stay at the silversmith’s, Ugyen returned to the fiom to make the necessary purchases, 
Just 48 he was measuring a rupee worth of rice, there appeared at one end of the thom the 
paymester and captain of the militia with a few soldiers, whereupon the rice women 
packed up and hastly disappeared. When this dignitary waa out of sight, for he never 
meant to make any purchases at the thom, the frightened woman returned, and completed 
her eale. On one side of the thom there is a large asatiang, or hotel, where Phurchung and 
Ugyen repaired to appease their hunger. When they were busy with their chop-stioke, 
there appeared the proprietor of the hotel, who is a nobleman of Tashi-Ihunpo and chief 
of the Tondub Khang Sar family, and who now holda the post of Chhyanjov to the Tashi 
Lama. Lle asked whence Ugyen and his friend were come, and what chhong they had 
brought, and where they put up. Ugyen replied that he was a monk of Pema Yangtae 
monastery in Sikkim, and had come to Tashi-lhunpo on pilgrimage, aud was staying at 
Phuntsho Khangsar. The lady, under whose immediate supervision the hotel was, was no 
less a person thon the wife of this dignitary. Her mannera were gentle and dignified, 
she talked to them in a very eweet and polite mannor. Ler head-dresa was covered with 
innumerable strings of pearls which could not beestimated at less than Is. 3,000 in value. 
Besides there were corals, rubies, and turquoises, and other precious stones of great value. 
Although she is one of the richest and noblest ladies of Teang, besides being connected 
with the family from which the Tashi Lama has sprung, yet she did not feel it beneath her 
dignity 1o keep the daily accounts of the hotel or supervise and watch for hours the work of 
hotel servants, 

15th December —To-day, the 25th of the 10th lunar Tibetan month, ia one of the holiest 
days of the Gelugpa Buddhist Church, being the day of Tsonkhapa’s departure from 
mundane existence. The holiday is called Gah.dan nemechhoi, In every chapel and 
in every temple new forma or painted water-like offerings of barley paste wore prepared, 
the old derma being thrown away aa useless. Late in the afternoon, the Mongolian monk 
who had been my guest at Darjeeling, and whom I hod helped with money and clothes 
during hie atay there, arrived to pay his respects to me. He presented me with a long 
scarf, expressed his gratitude and thanks in a touching manner, and apologised for his 
delay in seeing me. He then placed before mo the carcass of a large sheep which he 
had brought from the fiom asa present for me. This honest man had only a few day 
ago been released from jail where, during an incarceration of two months, he had been 
subjected to frequent whippings on mere suspicion of being implicated in a case of forgery. 
His tutor had been sentenced to three years’ rigorous punishment, and removed to the jail 
attached to Khambajong. In the evening, afler sunset, the monks of Tashi-Ihunpo busied 
themeelvee in illuminating their chapels. Hundreds of lamp-burners fed with butter were 
tastefully placed in rows on the roof of every building in Tushi-lhuapo. The Tashi 
Lama's Government supplied butter to every house and to the cell of every resident 
monk to enable them to add to the illumination of the city. Tung-chhen sent butter 
to our house that we might light some of our lamps. I wenton the roof of Phuntsho 
Kbangsar (o bavea good sight of the illumination. The fentastio roofs of the four 
ghyephiga (tombs: of the Toshi Lamas were illuminated in the best style. ‘he milre-shaped 
Ganjerae, Gyal-tshan (spires), ond the upturned corners of the temple-eaves had a beautiful 
effect, and resembled so many fully illuminated fajiahs in a mohwrwn procession in India. 
‘The grand monastery of Tashi-lhunpo being situated at the foot of the slope of a hill, pre- 
sented a magnificent appearance. For an hour the illumination remained undisturbed, but 
alter 7:30 r.a. the wind turned into a gale, and blew howling, extinguishing most of the 
lamps and sending me to my house shivering with cold. 

To-day being a holiday for the monks of the reformed school, was token advantage of 
by one of the newly incarnate Lamas of Tashi-lhunpo, who had just arrived from the /pro- 
vince of Tu-kham in Eastern Kham, to get himself admitted into the ‘I'u-kham-tshan order 
of monks, He had invited the Panchhen from Kun-khyab-ling, and to celebrate the occasion 
presented alms to 3,800 monks at tho rate of one fanka each. esides, he made large presents 
to the Grand Lama, bis court, and the College of Incarnate Lamas. At about Rea his 
holiness the Panchhen arrived, being received with due honoure by the monastery and the 
stato officials. The road fora dietance of 300 yards was lined with red broad-cloth and 
banners. Some old Lamas stood in a profoundly reverential altitude on both sides of the 
roads with divers sacred parapherualia to receive the chhyagwang, while the Chinese trumpet, 
tho melodious gyaling, and the resounding tongchhen (a huge Tibet trumpet) sang his 
praise. In the grand hell of worship, Tho khang, he wns seatel on the altar as the 

resident of the inaugural service. The incarnate boy, now admitted as novice-monk of 
fushi-Ihunpo, had gone through the usual course of moral discipline and etudy like 
ordinary monks. Within one year from the date of his admission, overy monk is required 
to pass an examination in sclectiona from the sacred books, of which 125 leaves are to be 
repeated from memory without a single mistake. Candidates coming from outside Tibet 
are generally allowed three years to prepare for their final admission, which gives (hem 
the privileges of a resident monk with anallowance for food. Any temporary monk 
failing to pass the final examinetion forfeits altogether his seat and allowence in the 
monastery, Once admitted in this way, the monk may rise by dint of industry 
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and eludy lo the several grades of Lama-bood. At about 10 a.w., morning, the service was 
over and the monks were eeen going cheerfully to their reepective cells, each carrying 
large plato-like cakes, treacle-slicks, and strings of bends. Phurchung ond Ugyen, whom 
1 had sent to the #hom for books, returned at 2 r.m. wilh a large load of books. After dinner 
Isat on wy rug to turn ovor the pages of different printed volumes, to see which would serve my 

urpose. In fie afternoon the book-seller’s son, a smart fellow, arrived to fetch the volumes 
y did not require. I talked to him about different books, regarding many of which he gave me 
accurate information. We engageda new cook to work in the place of Phurchung, whom 
‘wo now proposed to send to Khambajong to arrange for the conveyance of our lithographio 
press from Lachan to Khamba. Just before sunsel I went to Tung-chhen’s. He was 
Tight glad to see me, as there was a man arrived to beg some medicine from me, and 
to invite me to see a patient at Shiga-tse. When I asked who the patient wos, Tung-chhen, 
alter a smile, added that he was one of the two rich Tshagpons who were the other day 
punished by the Ampa with 400 stripes. Tho man wasadevoled admirer ond well-wisher 
of our friend the minister. He was in a precarious state of health from the brutal 
wounds inflicted on hie hinder parts by the cruel Chinese executioner. Hearing of me as 
a great amchi, the dying man hod asked if I could vouchsafo to him any hope of life. 
I wns indeed eorry that my stock of medicines and medical appliances was eo small, and 
therefore declined to go to Shiga-tse or to supply him with ony medicines, although I was 
pressed to give some kind of drug. Tung-chhen now urged the necessity of not returning 
the man empty-handed, because then the patient would think that even the minister hod 
forsaken him in his last moment. Being much pressed, I gave the bearer a small bit of alum 
to make a lotion of aud to apply to the wound. 

1Gt December.—Getling up from bed at 7 a.m., I spread two wool-atuffed mattresses 
on the third floor of our syenaes opened the shutters, and, basking in the sun, 
and sipping tea placed on my littlo tabie, began to turn the pages of one of the newly 
purchased books. The residents of the neighbouring houses peeped from their windows 
as if to observe my habitsand manners. Henceforth I commenced to conduct myself like a 
good gelong (monk). Reading atlentively, writing, oud making notes was my chief business 
during the hours of the day. It was not my habit to chant mantras or hymns, or count 
beads, In the former I never became proficient and in the latter I could only separate one 
bead from another on the string iu recurring numbers of one hundred and eight without 
any knowledge of the prayers meant to accompany that mechanical operation. The new cook 
was aeloven, although I promisod him a reward for cleanliness. He never washed his face nor 
cleaned his teeth, and bis mouth and olothes amelt offensively when he happened to talk to me, 
With much difficulty I succeeded in making Phurchung wash hie clothes and person. Our 
usual break fast consisted of one or two pieces of ‘Tibet brend, a few oups of tea, and one or two 
cups of yaméhug, or thin paste made of boiled barley flour, with mutton oud dried milk. 
At 12 a.m. there was large gathering of meu between Tashi-lhunpo end Shiga-tse Jong 
(fort), and men aod women dressed in holiday apparel were going to the scene. 
The monks from Tashi-Ihunpo aleo assembled—some etanding ot distance from the lay 

eople and others mixiug with them. Thore were several Chinese among the crowd. 

[Lis was the occasion of the annual rope-dancing. A long rope was stretched from 
the top of the Jong to the foot of the lower castlc bridge, @ distance of 300 feet or upwards, 
The thom was deserted,—the aellers alone left in it to look after their goods. At about 
2 p.x., from the midst of the expectant crowd there came out an athlete with a white scarf 
tied round his neck, who stood at the upper end of the rope near the Jong. With his lace 
upwards, he invoked the gods; looking downwards ho invoked the snakes of the nether 
world, raising his voice to its highest pitch, and at times shrieking in a terrific manner: then 
scattering flour on all sides he sang some repartee to which somebody from among the crowd 
at the foot of the Jong sang e euilably funny reply. The athlete thrice exchanged repartees 
before arriving at the lower end of the rope, when he finished off with a ebrick. 

In the evening I met Tung-chben and talked to him about the conveyance of our packages 
from Lachaon. If he had friends at Tondub Khangear, the head of the family there having 
charge over Khambajong, there would be very little difficulty in procuring usa pass for the sale 
transit of our things to Tashi-lhunpo. Tung-chhen promised to do the needful on the following 
morning. Two of his frionds were then sitting by him, one of whom was engaged in mincing 
4 piece of boiled mutton. When I asked them what they meant to do with the mutton, they 
told me that Tung-chhen having a toothache caused by worms in the roots of his teeth, 
could cnly eat Pounded or minced mutton. Tung-chhen shewed the cavities, which, according 
to him, were dug by rhing-pa or ‘ thread-shaped worms’: he had killed several of these 
worms, he added, by inserting red-hot pins into tho cavilies. Tung-chhen read out of soveral 
books, and asked me if I understood him. Finding my pronunciation bad, he allowed 
mo to follow him in reading one of the manuecripte for half an hour. He then wished me to 
call every day et his house, and to tako lessons in reading from him. After thanking 
him for hie kindness I returned to my residence. 

17th December.—At about 10 4... a messenger arrived with a letter from the minister, 
in which both I and Ugyen were kindly asked to proceed to Dong-tse toenjoy the scenery 
of tho place. The Minister was unable to return to Tashi-Ibunpo agreeably to our solicit- 
ation on account of the pressing request of the Chhyan-dso Kusho, his friend, to stay a few days 
more ai Dong-tse. Ie would like to have us in his company at Dong-tse, where he was alone, 
There were other circumstances which prevented his leaving Dong-tse at an early date. 
He also mentioned that he had already instructed his Chhyan-dso to arrange for the 
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despatch of aletter to Khambajong, directing the authorities there not to stop the 
lithograpbio press, &o, on their way to Tibet from Lachan. We were delighted 
to see that the Minister was impatient for the things, and had already issued orders 
to supply us with ponies and mules for our journoy to Dong-tse, a distance of about 40 
milea, and to look to our comforts on the woy thither. I was impatient to start Phurchung 
for our things, but delay was caused by the officialiom of Tondub Khang Sar. As the 
cold was daily increasing in intensity, 1 keenly felt the necessity of warmer suits of clothes. 
A pair of trousers and Awa-ts', or China cont, lined with lamb-skin were considered indis- 
pensable. My friends, both old and new. advised ine to keep myself warm at any cost, and 
recommended lamb-skin suils. I accordingly sent Lupa Gyantsan and Ugyen to the 
thom, where they bought about 60 pieces of fine lamb-skins at a cost of Rs. 7-8. These 
appeared {o have been obtained from very young lambs, which evidently had died from 
natural conses just afler birth. The cost of a single piece of skin was not more than three 
to four annas; but as the Jambs when alive would fetch double that price or more, it is not 
likely they had been killed for their skine, It is of course not unusual for the dokpa 
(shepherds) to kill ewes forthe eoft skins of their unborn lambs when these fetch a high 
rice. The demand from China for this kind of lamb-skine ie gradually now-a-days 
ming inconsiderable, and the practice of killing ewes is becoming rare, 

Our house, like all houses iu Tibet, had no chimney, and as the ceiling was of very 
fine China satin, dung-fuel was objectionable. I therefore ordered coal to be burnt in 
earthen jalang or stoves. About a mand weight was bought at one rupee four enuas. The 
earthen stove that wns bought for the purpose was nicely made and very fine-looking. At about 
12 a.m. a grand procession arrived from Deohan Phodang, preceded by flag-bearers and several 
cavaliers, to seo which I immediately went to the roof of tho winister’s building, which 
commands an excellent viow of the southern and western quarters. Arrived there, I was 
told by Tung-chhen ‘(hat it was a holiday for the Chinese, being the anniversary of the 

resent Emperor’s accession to the throne, when all Chinamen and subjects of the Celestial 
Empire are required to offer him homage ond to pray to heaven for his long life and 
prosperity. Within the monastery Lhere existe an image of the Emperor of China, probably 
of Chhing-lung, to pay reverence to which the procession, beaded by the Lhasa Shape, 
the senior Amps, and Shape Bora of Tsang, were just marching on. The numerous 
Tibetan officials, dressed in their best gals apparel made of Ainkad satin painted with the 
dragon of the Tartar period, and Chinn eatin of various colours and patterns, and riding on 
their richly equipped ponies, were marching solemnly and slowly towards the western gate 
of the monastery. The Chinese were conspicuous by (heir pig-tails ond petticoats, and 
though very well dressed, were all black and of a villainous appearance, grently contrasting 
with the respectable-looking Tibetan gentry, which forced me to think that they all were 
recruited from low class people of Western China. I was told by Tung-chhen that these 
Chinamen were also notorious for their dissipation and immorolity in Tibet. Isaw men 
carrying long boards of timber, about two feet square, containing the inscriptions of 
the Ampa’s titles and diplomas and his appointment {o supreme authority over the whole 
of Tibet, Those wrilten in Chinese were carried by Chinamen, and those wrilten in the 
language of Tibet by (he Tibetans. The Shapes also rode, escorted by their body-guards on 
horseback. Of ‘he three guards who escorted a Shope, two kept themselves on two 
sides and one morched in front; two grooms ran behind his charger holding ite tail, 
and his advance was heralded by two men who warned the passers-by to be careful and 
to keep out of the way. ‘hia portion of the guard was employed the whole way to keep 
off the crowd with their whips, of which they made a liberal use. Tho house-tops of the 
monestery were crowded, and the walls, staircases, and the /edding (a walled accommodation 
for travellers) were thronged with spectators. The parly consisted of about 300 dignitaries 
and gentlemen of the provinces of U and Tsang, besides tho followers and rotinues of the 
Ampas. The Ampas’ sedon chair was carried by eight Chinese eoldiers, and the sedan bars 
and the net-like string framework were supported and held by about fifty Tibetan soldiers, 

Alter paying homage at ihe sacred chapels and the tombs of the departed saints, 
the party came out of the monostery by the enstern gateway. and, headed by Shape Born 
of Tang, marched towards Kun-khyab across the ¢iom. The flags carried in tasteful 
array, were all of China silk, containing inscriptions in Chinese and Tibetan, those on the 
points of the lances of the guards being of brocade. They now marched in regular order, 
always keeping their rook and position. First marched the ordinary officers of the 
State, then followed the party of the Phogpon or paymaster, then the Chinese officials, 
followed by the Ampa carried in the state sedan chair. Throughout the march the Tibetans 
appeared to occupy a subordinate position, and the Chinese displayed iheir superiority in 
all possible ways. The crowd in the ¢hom, hough il apprehonded « whipping any moment 
from the hands of the Chinese who ran on all sides, were not here beaten by the Ampa’s 
guards. Tho junior Ampa was delighted at the sight of the prisoners under heavy chairs, 
and groaning under the weight of the block collars on both sides of the road, as he followed 
the senior Ampo on horseback. His sedan chair was carried by the number of soldier- 
bearers usually allotted to euch eervice. His retinue and followers resembled those ot 
the senior Ampa, except that the latter had no prisoners to proclaim to the world his 
exploits with their loud wailinga. Alter the junior Ampa marched tho Shapes, followed by 
their respective retinues, their arrival being loudly proclaimed by the two heralds wamin, 
the passers-by to keep at a respectful distance. The guards were all armed with Chinese 
mateblocks and long epears. Then followed the captains and lieulenants of the army with 
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their escorts numbering one hundred, and their red and while flag-bearers. Bebind Inese 
marched the yellow and block turbaned officers of Labrang and the Jong. The Ampas. 
wo were told, were received by his holiness the Pancbhen with due honours, and they paid 
bim the reverence due to his exalted position and holy character. To the evening I caw 
‘Tung-chhen, who gave moa very valuable manuscript, giving @ general description of the 
world, which I carried with me to my house to read. , 

18th December-—Tung-chhen sent one of his store-keepers, named Tshering Tashi, to 
Tondub-kbangsar to arrange for the Jamyig, thet we might send Phurchung to Khamba- 
jong and Lachon to bring our heavy luggage. Had not Tung-chhen favoured us with 
geveral blankets, ruge, aud mattresses, we would eurely have suffered much from cold which 
increased in intensity as the winler advanced. ‘The water that my servants used to throw 
on the roof and the court was generally congealed after a few minutes’ exposure either by day 
or night, and in tho lanes the urine of the ponios and the druin-water used to get congealed. 
Bo fest did the urine stick to the ground that the scavengers could hardly sorape it up. Onca 
Phurchung brought some eggs which we kept in one of the outer niches of our house. 
These were frozen as hard as sono when taken out to boil next morning Tho tailor came 
in the morning, avd commenced his work at7 a.m. We kept ready for hima kettle of 
{ea on on earthen stove. A cup, a lew pieces of boiled mutton, and a wooden bowl 
filled with berley flour always remained before him for hie refreshment. Ile busily 
plied hie needle, and every ono or two houre moistened his mouth with draughts 
of tea, Thrice in tho day he took his meals. His brenkfast consisted of mutton, barley 
flour, and tea. At noon we gavo him a dish of rice and xutton curry, on which 
he made a hearty repast. At 6 r.u., alter laking a few balls of barley paste, he put on his 
yellow dukéo (Tibetan turban), and making alow salute walked off briskly towards Tashi 
Gyan-tsa. I was really pleased with hie steady working habite, which had already earned 
him the proud title of Uje-Chhenpo, ‘the head ecrafteman,’ anda rato of wages at one 
tanka a day, exclusive of food. 

19th December.—In tho morning I sont Ugyen to press Tung-chhen to send for the 
Jamyig a carly os possible. Heberine Teele wos again eenton that mission. The delay 
to obtain it was occasioned by Tung chhen’s not paying any gratification tothe clerks and to 
the authorities in whose immediate charge Khambajong was, and who expected some conei- 
deration from us. They made unnecessary deloys, avd kept our messenger frequently running 
to and fro between Tashi-lhunpo and Tondub Khangsar. Disgusted with this conduct, 
Tung-chhen requested one of his respectable acquaintances to exercise hie influence to obtain 
us the /amyig, ao our messenger, accompanied by this friend of his, was sent back for the 
famyig. Teent Ugyen and Phurchung to the thom to make some purchases for our journey 
to Dong-tse. ‘hey went at the usual hour, and found a great incresse in the number of 
Chinese present. who were fully one half of the Tibetans assembled there. This was probably 
owing to the gathering of (he Chinese to make purchases for their journey to Lhasa. Tho 
senior Ampa started to-day for Lhass rid Gyan-tse and Nangar-tse-jong. His numerous retinue 
and guards were furnished with ponies both for riding and fur loads. Almost all the ponies 
belonging to the residents of Shiga-lee were smplayed for the conveyance of the Amps and 
his parly. The junior Ampa and the Shapes of Lhasa could nol be started for want of 
sufficient conveyances, so that, after reaching the senior Ampa to Gyan-(se, the local authori- 
ties in charge of the Ta-oo, or dds business, had Lo arrange for the transit of the parties of the 
junior Ampa and the Shapes. At this time the Chinese proved themselves very intolerable 
and haughty. They strolled in parties in the ¢iom, and carried away the best of everything 
by paying, if they paid at all, n nominal price for the goods. Unable to bear this, the sellers 
had packed up their (hirgs end gone away, so that no rice, mutton, oil, or bulter could 
be had inthe thom. ‘Travellers from other parts of Tibet found much diffoulty in riding to 
the thom, for there the Ta-oo officers were in constant search of ponies to employ for the 
Ampa’sservice. Whenever they gota pony they seized it at once and sent it laden to 
Gyan-tes. Ugyen ond Phurchung returned without making purchases. They bought some 
mutton and rice from within the movestery, so that we now learnt that good things could be 
had there at a comparatively cheap price. 

20th December.— Before I got up from bed, our tailor, ever punctnal to his time, had 
arrived. I felt rather ashamed of having slept so late in the morning, because it is 
unusual for religious persons, specially monks, to keep in bed after dawn, and feared he 
might entertain doubls about my sacred character. ‘The chanling of sacred mantras in the 
morning, elter tho manner of the Tibetan monks, did not form a particular part of my day’a 
business, and in fact, as I had not the skill to utter the mystic hymnein the peculiar intonation 
of the monks, I always refrained from attempting toshow my inefficiency in Lhe sacred recital. 
After taking a few cups of tea I went to Kushy ‘tung-chhen, and negotiating Jor an hour for 
the issuing of the éamyig, returned to my solitary room to engage myself in the reading and 
wriling of the task of the day. Lately I had gut a fresh supply of bovke and hymns, 
the composition of the second Dalai Taras from the Lhasan bocksellers. To-day (here 
arrived five men from Gyan-tse, whose arrival was at once delected by the Rogyabas, for 
these pests of beggars always remain on the look out for new-comera, whom they at ouce 
surround with clamorous solicitations for alms. Few men can escape from their hands 
without paying them something. These Gyan-lee men, as soon as they arrived, were at once 
surrounded by some hungry Itogyabas, while others set off to inform the rest of the fraternity 
of the new arrivals. Their business resembled that of the vultures, whose name they bear, (ro iu 
Tiletan means a corpse and gyoe vulture; hence Hogyabas, ‘the vultures of corpses,’) except 
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that strictly speaking they ore the vultures of the living. The new-comers from Gyan-tse 
brought the news about the fresh ordera of the Lhasan Government to stop strielly the egress 
or ingress of traders at the frontier passes. The two Jongpons of Phagri were very busy 
with the work of stopping travellers and traders on their way from and to Tibet. Not ove 
man is gaid to have till then succeeded in going to Darjeeling. Some Ihulunese traders on 
their way fowards Lhasa were stopped by the Jongpon of Phagri. But a second pay. 
consisting of a large number of Bhutanese, proceeded towards Lhasa, setting tho authority 
of the Jongpons at defiance. The Bhutan Government does not like such interference on 
the part of the Tibetans in trade matters. According to them, it was against eustom and 
practice to stop communication with tho border people who have been trading with Tibet from 
ancient times. The Bhutanese would not listen lo any representation on Lhe part of the 
Jongpons, and resorted to force to make their way to Lhasa. Failing once or twice to 
stop them, the Jongpon of Phagri sent armed men tostop the Bhutanese, whom no ordinary 
resistence or show of power could intimidate, Some weak parties were stopped and turned 
back, after which it was said the Jongpons succecded in enforcing their orders on travellers 
of all races. There wos now o busy concourse of men between Dechau Phodang and 
Shiga-tse. ‘The senior Ampne resided in the former and the junior Ampa ia the latter. 
‘The constant running of ponies, monks, and officials on horseback lo and fro occupied a 
portion of my altention, as everything could be scen from the window of my sludy-room, 
Qlst December.—To-day is one of the holiest days of the month, being the new 
moon, or amgang, ‘full night.’ Offerings and oblations were made at the different 
tombs and chapels by the monks, The conch-shells were blown at their utmost pilch to call 
the monks to join in the service. Everything on all sides seemed religious aud monastic. 
From the break of day {o ono hour after sunsct a largo number of men and women made 
the chkaik (circumambulalion of the monastery). Some carried strings of beads in their 
hands, others the maui prayer wheel, keeping them in constant motion to the ever-recurring 
recital of the mystio syllables, “Om mani padme hum,” and thus walked round and round 
the monastery several times in the day. Early in the morning tho Nepali Buddhists 
circumambulated the grand monastery, beating their cymbals and chanting Sanskrit manérag 
loudly. Afler 10 4.4. a pious scene to the east of the monastery engrossed our altention. 
Between the mandung of the thom and the eastern gateway of the monastery the entire 
place was thronged with beggars. The streets and lanes were all filled with rgged men and 
women. In the middle of this anxious crowd was the well known Lhogpa ‘Tchering now 
busily engaged in distributing alms to the beggars who were real objecta of pity. Among 
them there were many from Amdo ard Kham, whose eyes had been fulled out of 
the sockets for high crimes, such og the murdering of Jamas and spiritual guides; 
some were quite crippled or walked with the help of crutches; some in heavy chains, 
drawn on wheel-barrows; some maimed, eome dumb and denf, some still bearing 
trees of torture, some with kuees and joints pinned down; so thot the entire crowd 
consisted of o sickening moss of misery and pnia. To these poor pcople the pious 
Lhagpa distributed alms at the rate of one anna each. Ile has been distributing alms 
in this way at every new moon without interruption for the last ten years. The 
circumstance which led thia worthy man to undertake giving alms to the indigent is very 
remarkable ond instructive. Formerly Lhagpa was o silversmith by profession, who 
by patient work and indusiry amassed considerable wealth and started business as a jeweller 
apd banker. Tor several years ho had been carrying on thie business with profit. Lis shop, 
which was rich with goods from Western China, besides pearls, corals, (urqucises, and jade, 
was resorted to by all the great men of (he country. Ile had become celebrated for his liberal 
donations to the monastery of Tashi-lhunpo, and the annual expenses he made o feed the monks 
of that great congregation. About ten years ago, there lived a very learned and pious Lama 
by the name of Chyab Tan Lama in the district of Shang. The purity of his life, the 
sanetily of his morals, and his vast learning made him adored by all classes of men 
iu Tsang. The jewellor Lhagpa, believing that he would derive a hundred times more profit 
from his trade if he made offerings to this holy personage, once went to Shang, and begged 
to be permitted to presenthim Rs. 1,250, besides numerous other things of value. When 
he approached him with the presenta, the sage replied, “O merchant, not a fraction of these 
valuable things and money is the results of your honest earning; take them back to your 
house, and do what you choose with them; I require them not, for they are undoubt- 
edly the property of a sinner who has deceived many a good and honest person, You 
had been in your former birth a great sinner, and in your future existence you are 
sure to bo born aa a crocodile.” So saying the Lama returned him the presents and 
Gismizecd the astonished mercbant from his presence. Struck with horror at the idea 
of being born o orocodile in his next existence, ond aleo with the Lama's absolute 
contempt for wealth, Lhagpa on the following morning, with hie palme joined reverentially, 
approached ihe sage, and begged to be allowed to know how te could avoid this dreadful 
fate. “Oh enge! I entreat thee to enlighten mo by thy divine knowledge how 
I may hope to obtain o higher life than that of a crocodile. Tell me what acta of piety, 
what acts of charily, will make me a man in my nest existence, and afford me immunity from 
a sea-monster's life. I shall devotedly follow thy advice. Voucheafe hy mercy to me.” 
To thie prayer that day (he sage made po reply. Nest day Lhagpa again approached him 
in a humbled ond abject atate of mind. “ Ziug-scchhe (great mercy), oh Loma! said he, 
“shew me the meons of my deliverance from a sea-monster’s existence.” The Lama then 
consulling his transparent mirror of divine knowledge added, “Know that henceforth if 
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you give alms to the poor and helpless of whatever rank, creed, or country they may be, 
on every new moon annually without interruption till your death, you will surely get 
immense wealth as well asimrounity from the horrible state of being a crocodile in your next 
life. There are no other means to save you.” He ngain declined what was offered him aa 
presents that day. From that date Llagpa commenced the practice of almsgiving to the 
oor and helpless on every new moon. ‘Tho sacred Lama died o few years ago. Lhagps 
Eitnsclt gave out this anecdoto of his interview with him, and it is known to almost everybody 
in Tsang. 

Lhegpa’s example has produced a wholesome influence on the merchants of Kham, who 
now shew some hesilation in chealing. A Buddhist trader generally, when he cheats others, 
thinks that lhe amount thus gained was due to him ina former existence. This isa 
dangerous principlo. " 

Close to the cemetery of Shiga-tae, enlled Kega-shal, is the graveyard of the Chinese, 
There were about three hundred tombs of varying size and very rude construction, 
indicating the poverty and low rank of those whose remains thoy mark. They seemed, 
owing to the uniformity of their make, to have been designed after some prescribed 
model different from tho Indian chaits, probably constructed in obedionce to some 
recoguized funeral rules of China. ‘They all were in the form of half-oval fat domes, 
generally three feet by six feet. There were no inscriptions on them, ollhough it is 
customary in China to put inscriptiona containing the names, titles, dates of birth and 
denth of the deceased on aslabof stonecutin the shape of a tortoiseshell. At a short 
distance from the graveyard is the parade ground, about half o mile square, called 
jab-hu-tang, or in Chinese ta-thag, whence was oflen heard a distant booming sound. To it 
is attached a walled enclosure, in the centre of which is a large house used by the Ampa for 
target shooling with arrows and bullets. On four sides are some high towers, generally used 
by the drum-beaters and trumpot-blowera. Ilere to-day all the headmen (ganbu) 
of tho towns and villages of Tsang were assemblod in order to muster the porters and 
pack ponies, At present about three hundred ponies were ready for servico. One of 
the ganbus being asked the reason of the gathering: enid that the Ampao had 
issued orders to collect all the ponies that could be fouud in Tsang, no matter whother 
they belonged to subjects, merchants, or pilgrims. ‘The assembled headmen here conferred 
on the best mode of atarting the Ampa’s followers, and how many servants should go after 
them to take charge of the ponies at the relay stations, aud at last decided thot one 
man for every pony would bo sufficient, They oll reviled the Ampa in their own language, 
and cursed him forhis late cruel treatment of the Tibetan officials. In the afternoon 
L sent for a copyist, and Gya-tsho brought Khamba Tungyig, one of the best writers 
in the monastery. Ho belongs to tho province of Kham, has large predecting, eyeballs 
and an intelligent countenance, is about 45 years old, oud talks in his native 
dialect of Kham. He addressed me ‘kugo, instead of ‘kusho,’ whence I guessed that “sh” 
is either not easily pronounced by the Kham people, or that kugo was the equivalent of 
kusho in Kham. (It is remarkablo that a similar difference or peouliarity in 
pronunciation holds also in India, where “ s4” is generally pronounced os “44” in Behar, 
the North-West Provinces, and Western India; for instead of pronouncing rishi they 
will pronounce it rikéi,and 0 on). Khambo Tungyig said he could furnish me with rare 
books. He agreed to copy the book “ Lsamiing gya-she" ond the General Account of 
the World, which Tung-chhen had kindly lent me to rend. In the evening Tung-chhen 
sont all hia ponics ond mules to be confined in the slables attached to our house, that 
thoy might not be seen by the Ampa’s spies, Other parties also shut up their ponies in 
their houses for the same purpose. 

22nd December—To-day, at 9 a.x., the junior Ampo with o retenue of 300 men on 
horseback left Shiga-tse for Lhasa. Tho owners of the relay ponies also followed them 
on foot, keeping paco with the fonies. Those among the latter who lagged behind were 
whipped by the men on horseback, to the terror of the poor people, some of whom 
ron after their properties weeping; others falling back to ome distance disappeared, 
abandoning their property rathcr than undergo this ill-lreatment. By the order of the Com- 
missioner the eix Tshogpons who wero awarded 400 cuts each were deported to the Jongs of 
Rho and Khamba. Out of these ono died on the way to Rhejong, and one was strugglin 
between life and death. The deceased was much attached to our freind the Minister, as we gould 
know from Tung-chhen’s conversation. It was for this man that I had been asked to prescribe, 

In the evening the Tang-lung man arrived. I made flattering remarke about their kindoess 
towards me, and also made them understand my position at Tusbi-lhunpo as having mony 
influential friends and acquaintances. This I did that their fear of serving a foreigner 
from Indio might to some extent be diminished. I presonted them with large, twisted 
biscuits besides rice, which grotifed them very much. My accormmodation and atylo of 
living, which to their eyes was grand, inspired them with much respect for me, and 
they seemed to repent not having recognized me ere long asa learned man from India. 
They now more frequently lolled their tongues with many a Lala-s0, thug je-chhe, &o, 
J settled with them about the conveyance of my things from Lachan, they agreeing to 
my proposals provided I furnished them with a «myig from the Jongpon of Khamba. 

23rd December.—To-day Shope Lhalu with one hundred followers, all on horseback, 
left for Lhasa. ‘Ihe ponies and their owners, mercilessly treated and forced to serve 
without food, were, I heard, reduced to skeletons. This kind of enforced service ia patiently 
borne by the people according to the custom of ihe country. The followera were required 
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to take with them their own provisions as well as provender for their beasts. Having reccived 
but short notice, they were ill-prepared for the journey, but were, howeter, compelled to 
follow the Ampa and the Shape without provisions (o a great distance from their homes. 

The thom to-day received a large supply of pottery brought from the villages of 'Tanag 
and Lholing situated on the Teang-po,a few miles north-west of Shiga-tse. In theeo 
places excellent clay for potery is obtained, ond the people carry on o profitable 
trade in earthenware with the surrounding district. The ‘anag pottery, which is 
considered very good and durable, has an extensive sale in Tibet as well a3 in the cise 
Himalayan countries where untinned copper vessels are generally used as uleneils; 
while the Sikkim and Darjeeling people use them universally in preference to cheap 
potterics manufactured by the Nepalese inhabiting the lower Himalayas. Different sorta 
of potteries were brought for sale, some so glazed and varnished that they could be 
favourably compared with China and European earlhenware seen in the shops of Calcutta. 
There wero a few very huge and heavy vessels meant for keeping wine or water, 
the largest of which could hardly be lifted by two porters. These were prepared at 
Lholing ond brought to Shiga-tse e’é Tanog in hide boats (to-du). The Tanag potteries are 
also conveyed up to the banks of the ‘I'sang-po on donkeys, where they are traneferred 
to hide boats. Here the boatmen take charge of them and deliver them at the 
Pathama ferry about four miles to the north-cast of Shiga-tse. At this placo there are 
about 200 families who raise good crops by cultivation. ‘The alluvial soil on this side of 
the Tsang-po is considered very fertile. The people hero also derive their subsistence from 
fishing aud ferrying. The Pathama dealers bring their potteries to the Sbiga-tse thom 
on donkeys, which plod on their way slowly ringing the large bells attached to their necks, 

There were in the fhom many Vokpas of the Chang province, very wildly dressed. The 
females wore apparel so heavy and fantastic that a new-comer might well be taken aback at 
the first view. From a distance these savages looked as if, with their costume, they 
wished to imitate the peacock’s outspread plumes. There were so many pendants of glass 
beads, corals, ambers, aud turquoises suspended from their head-dress, that one could hardly 
gee their face. 

To-day tho tailor gave us our winter suits, consisting of a Avca-¢se (China cont) and pishe 
(trousers). The lining of lamb-skin in all the new suits was pretty neatly executed. I 
waa also furnished with o new tahpa, or fox-skin hat, made after the Lhnsn fashion. 
Yrovided with these, 1 was well equipped for my journey to Dong-tee. In the evening 
Tshering ‘Yoshi brought us the Jamyig from Toudub Khangsar, which was to remove 
objections on the part of any Khambajong authorities against our things being conveyed to 
‘Vashi-luunpo, Although it is customary to issue the fansig a pen covers, yet tho official of 
Tondub Khangsar enclosed it within a letter to tho Jongpons of Khamba, and we were thus 
precluded from knowing its contents. We guessed that something evasive or unsatisfactory must 
have been communicated, probably orders to ezomine narrowly the packages. ‘l'ung-ohben 
did not entertain doubts about the sincerity of Tondub Kbangsor, although we did. 

24th December.—In the morning, after washing, I went upstairs to sit in the sun. 
Machhen brought tea, and placed the chambim (tea-pot) on the jalang (earthen stove) 
before me: shivering with cold I brought out my right havd, which wos almost frozen, 80 
that I could hardy hold thecup. The warmth of the cup somewhat restored the use of my 
fingers. I hod emptied three or four cups when the manuscript copyist Tungyig Phurehing 
arnved carrying a roll of blank papers, and lowering his hat saluted me, which I returned 
with ‘Chhyag pheb nag chig” (may it please you to come), extending my right 
hand towards him. The Khamba Tuogyig arriving nest, I half raised myself from my 
seat asa mark of respect for him, aud seated him on my left-hand side onthe samo rug. 
After an exchange of compliments he opened his bundle of papers and shewed me on 
almanac which he was engaged in copying for the Minister. sits begged to be excused 
for his inability to copy my manusenpts at present, and recommended Tungyig Phur- 
ching for the work. I counted the leaves of the Dsam-lin-gyashe, o treatise on 
the geography of the world according to the Tibetan system, and he agreed to copy 
the manuscripts at the rate of six leaves fora fanka, exclusive of the ink and paper, 
which I was required to supply. I poured some tea in a fresh cup, and pressed 
Khamba Tungyig to take it. Phurching brought out his wooden cup from hia breast- 
pocket, which he filled several times before leaving me. My Lnglish inkpot seemed 
1o be an object of great curiosity nud admiration to him. Te meekly asked if I could 
let him have one like it. As I could not part with it, I satisfied him with o few pen- 
holders and nibs. At the time of parting, Khamba Tungyig poured the remaining 
contents of Lhe teacup into the sha/uy (slop-basin), aud took his leave wishing me, as is custom- 
ary, @ prosperous journey to Dong-tse. To-day news arrived of the death of Kusho Shanku, 
one of the viclims of the Ampa’s wrath. He was the richest of the six Tehopons who 
had been transported to the prisons at Nhe and Khamba. I saw several monks and 
laymen carryiug from the monastery three huge caldrons of copper, ubout five 
feet in diameter, to the towa of Shiga-tse. On asking what they were being (taken 
for, we were told that they were being carried for boiling tea and thugpa (a prepar- 
ation of barley flour, minced meat, and radish) for the entertainment of upwarda of 
a thousand beggars in honour of the deceased. The caldrons belonged (o the monastery, and 
were taken on loan for the occasion. During market time Ugyen went to his Palpo 
friend in Shiga-tse, and was weleomed very warmly. He was seated on a thick rug 
and eerved with tea. On being asked what kind of trade they were now-a-days carrying 
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on in Tibet, the Palpo enid, “Oh, Sir, trade is very dull now; our concerns are fast falling 
off. In former times the Nepalese (Palpo) traders used to make cent per cent profit, but 
now-a-days the introduction of Caleutla goods by shorter routes has soriously affected our 
trade. We euffer from a twofold disadvantage, viz. the espense of the carriage of our 
merchandise by a circuitous route cid Katamundu, and the length of time’ in per- 
forming the tedious detour.” ‘Tho chat Insted for about an hour, during which the Palpo 
pressed Ugyen severnl limes to take tea. He returned to the house afler loading his stomach 
with several oups of egg soup and Chinese gruel al the neighbouring inn. About half an 
hour after his return one of ‘ung-chhen’s men arrived to inform us of (he arrangements 
made for our journey to Dong-tse. We were requiredto be ready to start with him 
for that place on tho following morning, and were asked to see, if convenient, Tung-chhea 
in the afternoon, which we did at 3 r.m., when be handed over to me tho pasa to enable 
Phurchung to go to the Sikkim frontiersto bring our packages from Lachan. We were 
not required tocarry many things with us, as our sloy at Doug-tse would be very short. 
He therefore dissunded Ugyen from hiring donkeys to carry our baggage, telling us that 
the Minister was expected to return to Tashi-lhunpo very soon. We then left him, pouring 
tho residue of tho tea into the sha/vg, and returned to our house. In the evening we 
busied ourselves in writing our lellers for home, to be sent through Phurchung. 


JV.—JOURNEY FROM TASII-LIUNPO TO DONG-TSR, AND RESIDENCE THERE. 


25th December.—We got up from bed early in the morning, finished our letters, and 
equipped Phurchung for his journey to the Sikkim frontier. After tea I sent Ugyen to 
the thom to purchase provisiona for our own journey. A Jarge quantity of phing, 
a piece of mutlon, besides some vegetables, were bought. Iaving lately acquired a 
liking for gyq-tiug (Chinese egg gruel), I sent Phurchung to the ‘om to get some 
of it rolled for us. ‘I'wo strong ponies, saddled, in charge of a groom, waited for 
us at the western gya/-go or gateway. Our traps and bags being made over to the 
charge of Tung-chheu’s men, nt 3 rs. we left Tashi-Ihunpo accompanied by Tung- 
chhen, and rode at a gentle trot towards the villago of Toshi Gyan-tea. Tung-chhen 
wos dressed in his church raiment, anda silk-lined chosha, or clerical hat, covered hig 
head. Arriving at Tashi Gyan-lsa, which is only three-quartersof a mile from Tashi-lhunpo, 
he put on a fox-skin hat lined with brown satin outside. There was a strong chill 
gale blowing from the south-west, which necessilated the use of our fox-skin bata and 
Jamb-ekin suits. Tung-chhen conversed with me about India and its saored places. 
The view of Tasbi-launpo from Tashi Gyan-tea was very magnificent and picturesque. 
The four gilded tomhs of the four preceding Tashi Latnas situated in the middle of the 
rand monastery glittercd from afar, and the rays of the sun threw them into one 
Finze of fre. The appronch to Tashi Gynn-tsa is made by a Jane excavated a3 it were through 
a genile slope. The village is eituaied on an eminence about 20 feet higher than the 
surrounding places, The lanes are irregular and filthy. The houses of tha villege were 
surrounded by walls enclosing generally o court io front, ond painted with stripes of 
red, block, and blue clay. ‘The wandang, situated on the left of the main road, was neatly 
constructed. The entire village is inhabited by the clerks, copyists, painters, and artizana 
of Tashi-lhunpo, most of whom get their allowance from Labrang. ‘Ihe houses were not 
mean in appearance. Tho chhorten which we passed on our left wos new, and the images 
in relief wero evidently recontly painted. Theo was plentiful in the village. A few yaks 
with pack-snddles on their backs were being led off from tho village by two tall, pavage- 
looking men, dressed in goat-skin bokin. Tho village elders (gyandu) and old men and women 
were silling al {heir porticoes, and glanced towards us as we passed. Though the village is 
three-quarters of a mile in the south of ‘Tashi-lhunpo, yet it appeared to us that the latter 
was not more than 100 yards off from it. This was probably owing to the clearness of the 
atmosphere. Ata distance of about 300 yards to the south of this village there is a chhorten, 
which appeared from a distance like an obtuse, conical mound of earth. Rosivan of donkeys 
and yaks had halted here, probably for refreshment. We passed by the left of it without 
caring to know whose they were. ‘Lhe irrigation cauals were all frozen, and even the moisture 
on the ground was ¢o frozen (hat the encrusted soil was crushed like brittle glass under the 
hoofs of our ponies. We passed by Perongshavea, @ group of hamlele, in the middle 
of which there was a little Fortes and a plantation of willows, Beyond this village we 
assed another village called Dekirabdan. Ata distance of two miles from Tashi Gyan-tea 
je the large village of Khara ‘edong, the Chief of which iss Dahpon, the Commander 
Tedong, who was lately dismissed from his oflice af Gartoi near Rudck. ‘The village seemed 
prosperous judging from the outward appearance of the houses. Ata distance of nearly 
{wo miles from this wo crossed the stream Numehhu, now almost dried up, which came down 
from the mountain lying to the uorth-weat of Narthang along the plateau-like valley of 
Chhyugpu Shung, On our way lo Numehhu we passed the villages of Sunapara and Sarsha, 
leaving Doring and Semaron on ourright-hand side. To ite enst ie the large village of 
Gyatsho Shor containing about a dozen hamlets in two or three groups, At 5 p.m. wo 
arrived at the village of Chyang Chhu, which belongs to our friend the Minister, and is 
400 yards from the Numehhu. There isa little garden to the east of the hamlet, where 
the Minister takes his autumn baths. In the southern corner of this garden stands a 
enug liltle louse called Ledding, where the Minister epends a few days during the autumn 
nolidays. As wo were entering the village, Kusho Tung-chhen told us that this place 
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wne his kyisa, or birthplace, and he would conduct us to his own residence. At the 
gate were chained two big mastiffa with lower jaws hanging down. ‘Two eervants forth- 
with came out to help us in alighting from our ponies, and two stout men stopped 
the fierce mastiffs from jumping at us. A number of females and boys also assembled 
at the gate to see the new-comers. The headman of the village, Deba Shikha, received us, 
addressing me with “ Amchi La Chhyag-phendnang" (Doctor, Sir, may it please you to 
come). Le had at once recognized me, although F failed to do 60 till the following morning. 
‘We were conducted to the central room of the upper slory by this gentleman, where two 
stuffed seats (bu-dany were spread for us. The room, though spacious, wos dark, dusty, 
and full of soot. There wasa heap of yak-hair bags, resembling Indian gunnics, in one 
corner of the room. Our servant, Lhagpa-sring, after spreading my khamba rug on the 
stuffed scats, busied himself in fetching our bags and traps from the outer court. 
Deba Shikha presently arrived, aud begged us to refresh ourselves wilh tea and chiang. 
Lhogpa, looking with peculiar eagerness towards the maid-servant who was pouring chhang 
in Ugyen’s cup, winked at her to fill bis cup from her bowl, but to is disappoint- 
ment she turned to ancther direclion. Another maid-servant came with a still larger 
bowl to pour wine in the cups of the mevials. The housewife (Deba Shikha’s wife) 
came ont last, with o handsome, pretty jug in her hand, to pour wine in my cup, 
but I politely declined lo accept the gift, and thanked her for her kindness, After a few 
roinutes dinner was served in slighlly-tinned copper dishes resembling ealad bowls. 
The frst course consisted of dried mutton and barley flour. My companions moistened 
barley four with tea to make into paste balls for greater enso in awallowing. The second 
course consisted of minced mutton and gyathug. Deba waited upon ue to shew us the 
attention due to a guest from a distant country. After diuner, at 6 r.., Tung-chhen, who 
had token his meal in o separate room, camo to make the usual compliments to us, and 
asked if we were comfortable. He then conducted me to hia mother’s room, where 
the jala (earthen stove) was blazing. The fireside was glowing, and the ruddy faces 
of Damdul, tho Deba’s boy, and of his mother, who sat opposite to us near the fireside, 
enlivened the scene. Tung-chhen’s mother, Angla, a venerable old Jody who had 
seen upwards of eighty summers, ond whose hair waa all white, welcomed me 
wilh—" Kusho Amehila chhyag pheb-nang” (Doctor, may it please youto come). I humbly 
replied with a nod “Ze yo” (Madam, so it is). hen alter a slight exchange of 
compliments I emptied a few cups of warm tea, warmly pressed by the housewife 
and the old lady, who every time I put down the cup on the table alter a sip anid 
“La nang, fa ning” (Take sir, take sir). Kusho Tung-chhen, the Deba, and his wife 
now joined our fireside company, and shortly alter the maid-servant, Dao Dolma, waited 
upon us, chambins (teapot) in hand. The old lady now made several inquiries respecting the 
encred cities of Vajra Shana (Buddha Gaya), Varanasi, and Kapilavastu, and the condition of 
Buddhism in modern India, She sighed regretfully several (imes when I told her that the 
sacred places of the Iuddhist were entirely in ruins in modern India. I then gave her a short 
history of ancient India and Tibet, which delighted the whole party, and Kusho Tung-chhen 
expressed himself highly pleased with my narration. Before (aking leave of our kind hoat 
to go to bed. I presented ‘ung-chhen with o couple of rupees, and Augla with one rupee. 
They very reluctantly accepted the presents, saying that as it wos their duty to please 
me, they would not deny mo the pleasure of making kind presents to them. I was 
really delighted with tho sincere and polite treatment accorded to mo by the first 
respectable family I eamo across this time on my arrival in Tsang. After an 
exchange of thanke (La-theg-je-chhe), I took leave of the party at 9 p.m., and was con- 
ducted by Lhugps to the bed sprend for me in one corner of tho room where we had 
taken our dinner, The Deba again came to sec us, and finding my woollens rather light, 
fetched me two thick blankets with which my servant wrapped me up, 

QCth December.—The Veba has several milch jomo and cows yielding plenty of 
milk. A jono yields four times the quantity of milk which a cow or a female yak gives, 
The di yak cow which pnstures on mountnin-tops, ordinarily yielding only two seers of milk 
aday, is not much valued for milk, although yak milk is considered both delicious and 
wholesome, ‘The ‘Tibetans always fix a high price on jomo on account of the quality and 

uantity of her milk. Sho is most useful, too, in husbandry. Our host has a dozen jomo, and 
the maid-servants belonging to tho family were now engaged in milking and churning 
butter. They had got up from their beds probably at 4 ¥.M., aad were busily employed in 
their regpective duties for the day, Afler washing, 1 walked up and down in the courts and 
on the roof of the house for half an hour. ‘The roof was uneven and badly beaten. In one 
corner of the central court of the Shika a big hound was tied with an iron chain. I saw 
some very old ewes and rams, judging from the length and the twist of horns whieh aro sup- 
posed to indicate their nge. These, 1 was told, were never slaughtered, being kept for breeding 
urposes. Aftertea I took o walk round the house, and was shewn the fobding (garden 
joure, of the Minister froma distance. ‘I'he village of Chyang Chhu belongs entirely 
to the Minister. ‘hough from a distance it appears like one large house, it really 
contains a large cluster of houses with a court in front of each. It is vulgorly called 
Yog-ishang, or the «n/-hol, on account of ite being inhabited by o large number of 
wert. Our brenkfast consisted of boiled mutton, minced radish, and pogthug, or balls 
of barley flour cooked in broth made of dried mutton. At 10 a.m. we left Chyaug 
Chhu Shika, mounting our poniea near the mandang which marks (he entrance to the 
village. There are two hamlets adjoining the one we had just left; our way loy between 
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them. To the south-west of Gyatsho Shar opens the table-land of Chhyugpu Shung, dotted 
with numerous hamlets all over its fertile area, with Lhena Jong as its chief town. At a 
distance of nearly two miles from Chyang Chhu is situated the village of Norgya Nang- 
with a group of Pamlote surrounding it. A mileand a half to the east of Norgya, where the 
valley approaches the edge of the southern mountains, isthe village of Kena, including withia 
its boundarics about half a dozen hamlets. The houses of Kena are well built, and there 
were signs of prosperity in the large size of the houses and the tasteful appearance of the 
door-frames and the windows. The walls of most of the houses were painted with long 
blue and red stripes on the outer walls, these being the favourite colors with the people 
in Tibet. From Kena the mountains of Pankor-shor-nub, notorious as a stronghold of 
highwaymon, were clearly eeen. T’ar to the east, on the other side of the Nyangchhu 
river, tho village of Sangaling was also ecen, though very faintly. At Kena an irriga- 
tion canal comes down from Nyangebhu, on which there is a culvert about 15 foet long, 
which we crossed. From this placo our way ley across a barren plateau more than two 
miles broad, in the uplands of which were seen several villages, the most important of which 
eontains the Shalu monastery. Near the mouth of the Shalu rivulet, a little abovo ita juno- 
tion with Nyangchhu, is the hamlet of Chhuta Chyangma with three or four dilapidated olay 
houses. This place was overgrown with thistle bushes and other prickly shrubs, nod we 
were (old the Graod Lama’s camels wero pastured here in winter. We met some Tibetans 
who were proceeding towards Tashi-lhunpo with donkeys. The Nvangchhu was divided here 
into several channels, and some cranes were picking a scanty subsistence from underneath 
the icy crusts of the stream. Going south.castward for nearly two miles and a half from this 
lace, we arrived at a fertile tract of land containing the villages of Panam-gang, Jorgya, 
ishi, Penagang Do, and Natog, which, we were told, belonged to Hamdang Kham-tshen of 
Tashi-lhunpo. At Jorgya there is an irrigation canal cut from the Nyangchbu, and on its 
bank is o beauliful garden lined all round with poplars and willows and olhor shapely 
trecs, Tho walks in the gardon were tastefully laid out, and the central castle-like house, 
nent two-storied building, was the most remarkable thing we had noticed since leavin; 
Tashi-lhunpo. Jorgya ia in the possession of the Jongpon of Phagri, who had stopped Sir 
Richard Temple neor Chhumbi. Inthe middle of the principal lave of Jorgya there is 
a deep well about four or five feet in circumference on the top. A uumber of ewarthy-looking 
women were engaged in lifting water from it with buckets made of the membrane of the 
stomach of sheep. From Panam-gang, Jorgyais nearly onc mile. There ia no regular road 
in thie country. We alternately rode and walked owing to the frozen condition of the 
irrigation canal and tho litlle rivulets which feed the Nyangchhu. Riding ebout five 
furlonga to the south-east, we arrived at Pishi Mani Lhakhang, situated in a grove 
of poplars and willows, The village of Dishi is famous in Tibet for the manufac 
ture of the superior serge and brond-cloth called tram. It belongs to Deba 
Pishi, and contains a spacious orchard and several hamlets. The castle of Fishi 
appeared from a distance to be larger than the ono we had seen at Jorgya. Tho 
ani Lhakhang is a chhorfen-like temple, with rows of drum-like prayer wheels constricted 
at the entrance. At a distance of about five furlongs to the east of Pishi Mani Lha- 
khang we passod by the village of Panam Doi, whence, after a ride of two miles, we arrived 
at tho village of ‘Tscogang. Here, observing a flock of lambs without a single ewe or ram 
amoug them, I asked Tung-chhen if it was not true that all the old sheep had been killed 
to supply the winter stock of meat. Tung-cbhen, with @ nod of his head, replied ‘yes.’ 
I added that the Tibetans, it seemed to me, raised o crop of livestock annually. 
Riding a distance of above two miles eastward from Taoogang, we arrived at the 
village of Pa-tshal, whence we saw the castle of Pa-tshal gleaming from amidst a thick 
grove of poplar, about two furlongs to our north-east. The Mani Lhakhang by which 
we passed 1s now deserted, two old women who occupied a hut to the south of it being 
probably the only residents of the place. The willow stumps indicated some ago, and 
their leafless condition would lead one to think they were dried up. We hero met 
eome men, lending yoke aud inden donkeys, proceeding towards Shiga-tee. Two 
furlongs to the east of Mani Lhakhang we passed Tongtaipa, o hamlet where resided 
only three families of the Tongtai clan. Nest we passed through another large 
village with 50 or 60 houses. The lane we passed along was six feet broad, lined 
with stone houses on two sides, The mandang which marks the entrance of this village 
is neatly constructed, and the deities in its niches had been recently painted. From this 
place the monastery of Belung is seen. Then proceeding about two and a half miles 
eouth-westward we arrived at the village of Penjang, containing o cluster of respectable 
looking housea with a small willow grove at its east corner. At half a mile to the 
south-west of Penjang we passed the rillage of Tagong, whence we obtained a view 
of the great monastery of Kahdong Gonpa, situated in the Pévg, or uplands, on tho right 
bank of Nyangchhu. We were now in the district of Penam, and the fort of Panam, 
situated on a hillock, was clearly scen. This tract of land ia said to be very fertile, 
to which the number of clustering homlets bore wilness. The river Nyangehhu 
flows nearly a mile off. Northward from Tagong is o group of hamlets called 
Ssom-dopa, being in the neighbourhood of Panam Ssampa (bridge). The chief 
hamlet is called Chasang Norpo Khengsar, with fine buildings in the middle. From 
Tagoug, prosaading southward for nearly a mile, we arrived at 9-30 p.m. at the 
village of Toshigang, which ia situated on o barren, gravelly tract of land. There 
was uot a blade of grass or a elump of a tree to be seen, and the villago at onco suggested 
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to me the extreme poverty of its residents. Wo were to spend the night here. The 
lady of the house was o Tibetan of upwards of 60 yeare of age. There was a court 
in front of the house where we dismounted from our ponies. The servant of the house 
bustled out and led us to the top floor, where rugs were spread for us. The matron, Angputi, 
received us at the entrance of her house with much cordiaiity. Her patug, or head-dress, waa 
studded with flawed turquoises and faded corals. She had worn it for nearly 20 years, and 
purposes to leave it as a legacy to her second son.. In the ground-floor of her house sho 

eeps her cows, jomo, and donkeys. A flight of atone sleps led to the upper floor, where 
we followed her. The central room, which is supported by a couple of poplar pillars, was 
selected for our accommodation. It was open towards lhe south, and the wind rushed in 
from that quarter. ‘I'wo thick, coarse rugs were spread for our reception, and two little 
tables laid in front. Shortly after we were seated, her daughter, a nun who had lately 
arrived on leaye from her convent, brought us a kettle of tea and two wooden bowla 
of barley flour. Tung-cbhen was accommodated in the room which the Minister uses on bis 
way to and fro cid Tashigang. It is furnished with several volumes of I’wn scriptures, 
a small chapel, two dozens bells, oblation cups, some nice-looking tables, o sofa-like 
altar, ‘dumber of pictures, several curtains, and a silk canopy. The cushions, made of the 
finest fleece of Panam, were the most remarkable furniture of the house. Our servant, 
Lhakgpa, got out our China cups, and placed them beforeus. Ugyen sat on my left. I wos 
offered chhang by the nun, who, on my refusal to take the same, with o smile 
withdrew to the kitchen. In Tibet a married woman is called chhangma, or ‘wine 
companion,’ a part of whose principal business is presenting wine to her friends and 
guests. It was to avoid this position that women generally enter a convent life. Alter 
toking a bow! of chiang, Lhakpa prepared tea for me, when I refreshed myself with 
several cups of the same. Angputi now brought us some boiled pieces of mutton, logether 
with @ portion of dried sheep carcass, some borley flour, and tea. This kind of present is 

nerally made to guests under the name of solchi, or ‘the first show’ of attention from the 
Bost. Alter tea, our servant served us with rico and gyathug: the latter we had obtained 
from Shiga-tse bazar, but from pressure in the luggage box, the (ape-like preparation 
of oggs aud corn-flour stuck together and could not be boiled well. We prepered mutton 
curry with pking brought from the Shiga-tse bazar. I was a little frotful towarda my 
servant for cooking our food badly that evening. Owing to ho exposed nature of the house, 
it was intensely cold during the night. 

27th December.—We resumed our journey at 9 a.m. after breakfast. On takio 

leave I presented Angputi with two ¢ankas, and offering her our best thauks, we rode o! 
towards Dong-tee. In tho uploude above Tashigang we noticed four hamlets, the residents of 
which outwardly appeared to be better off than those of Tashigang. In these there were 
trees to be seen. Passing the Tashiguog valley, we arrived at the north edge of the moun- 
tains bordering the Nyang valley on the left; here on irrigation canal ie cut from the 
Nyangehhu, which fertilizes this part of the district. At adistance of two and a half miles 
towards the south-west, where the Nyangchhu washes the foot of the mountain, is a precipice 
called Ritong, where about 20 ycars ago two generals of Lhasa wore assassinated by the usurper 
Gah-den Gyahu From Ritong a grand view of the fort of Panamjong, Gontai, Taker, 
Palri monastery, and other monasteries was obtained. At a distance of a few hundred yards 
from Ritoug, the Nyangchhu again recedes towards the north-west, and its banks are here 
overgrown with furze, a kind of bramble, and other thoray plants, which aro said to be 
very much liked by camels. Hiding nearly two miles westward we came to a largo village 
called Tsog-chi. This place was formerly tho residence of several noted generale of ‘Tibet. 
At present it is in the possession of one of tho head Dung-khors (civil olficors) of Lhasa. 
The castle appears very splendid aud magnificent from o dislance. Three furlongs 
off Tsog-chi is the village of Dukpanagps, formerly a town of the Shomans called 
Nagpa, but now it is fallen in ruins,aud contains about half a dozen families, At 
a distance of a mile andn half from this village we arrived at Nerpe Khyung-dsin 
(Eagle’s gem), formerly an important seat of tho Karmapn Lamas. Tho ruins of the 
monastery on the hill top are scen from a distance, and the village, containing about 100 
houses, is scattered along the foot and slopes of the eastern ledgo of a range of hills. The 
irrigation canal, which brings a supply of water from the upland, was now frozon, and 
the village children, about a dozen in number, wero engaged in cliding on the glassy 
surface of a broad frozen pool, se that we had to dismount from our ponies in order to 
cross it. In the neighbourhood of Norpa Khyung-dsin are the villages of Nembotong and 
Pangang. Altera ride of two miles acroas a broad plateau extending enst and west 
from Norpa Khyung-dsin, we arrived at the village of Thaimen, containing three huts, 
and surrounded by heaps of sand on all sides. A sluggish etream flowed from the upland, 
and the wind hod formed the sandy surface into little waves. There was a large, old solitary 
poplar in front of the village. In the uplands, which are said to be very fertile, there are 
the villages of Phola and Wangdan. The former is the birthplace of King Miwang, and 
the latter is noted in Tibet for its carpet manufacture. At the hend of the open valley, 
which opens between Norpa Khyung-dsin oud Thaimen, is tho foot of the Gingu 
mountain, across which a track ruins to Rhetoi or Upper Rhe near Engo. From Thuimen 
Gingu La bears almost due south. From Thaimen was also seen for off in the upland the 
fort of Darehhung-jong, at a bearing of 220° from Thaimen. Then following tho river 
Nyang-chhu for @ distance of two furlongs, our way turned southward, whence, riding 
o mile westward, we arrived at the village of Shorchhyog Ailing, aleo called Isa. 
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Thongh the bamlete in this villago are scattered, yet the abundance of poplar and 
willow groves makes it very respectable-looking when seen from a distance. Here we 
met one Daosring, a monk of Dong-tse monastery, who was sent by the Minister 
to fetch some religious books from Kahdong monastery near Pavamjeng. Daosring bad 
a bundle of incense sticke on his back hanging down like a quiver. fis tall and slender 
frame mengrely covered with torn raiment. his curious boots and head-dress, all evoked 
occasional smiles from us as ho walked swiftly, keeping pace with our ponies. In the 
uphill side from Shorcbhyog Aijing we crossed mauy irrigating obannets the waters 
of which were frozen, and passed by several hamlets the names of which I did not care 
to know. In the village of Teling, a mile and a half to the west of Sharchhyog Aijing, we 
met several beggars clamouring for alms. ‘Tuugchhen told me that they were bad 
men, and would hove wayloid us had wo been alone. Troceeding threo furlongs 
up, we arrived at the villuge of Dao-Targay, which contains six or soven families, 
‘ther up, at a divlance of six furlongs, we passed tho hamlet of Pangri with 
only three families, Proceeding three furlongs to the west of thie place, we came 
to the villago of Pishi, whence the way to Nesar is along a good road. Before 
reaching Nesar we encountered a rabid mastiff. Some travellers who had preceded us hed 
disturbed it by throwing stones. When Ugyen enw it making towards us, he cut at it 
with his whip, when it turned towards our compavious who were walking on foot. They 
threw stones at it and drove it off, but in running away it bit severul donkeya thet were 
razing in the field. I begged Tung-chhen to be permilted to shoot it with my revolver. 
o smilingly stopped me, saying “no uso.” A few minutes alter the dog ngain made its 
appearance across our way, and being again driven off, it rushed inloa village and bit an 
ok man. Nesar contains about 20 families, with n neatly-built temple in the middle 
and emall towers on the bill overhanging it, dedicated to the Mamos or sylvan goddesses. 
The images of Chanrassig ond Padma Sambhava were also pointed on the walls of 
the Mani Lhokhang and the turrets on the hillside. The mandang at the entrance 
of the village is also filled with sculptured images. In the shadow of the chhorten a 
monk-traveller was taking rest when we passed by the village. We warned other travellers 
to be on their guard against the rbid dog, ond slowly rode along the gravelly way. 
At a distance of nearly a mile and a half (o the west of Nesar, we passed by the village of 
Tangtai Poo, with four families in it. Iere wo met four Khampas, each armed with a 
long sword-like knife, but carrying no other articles with them. ‘heir mode of 
walking and eppearance shewed (that they were highwaymen. Their dress and features 
ehewed them to be natives of Gyarong in Mor-khom in the enslern part of Tibet. 
At a distance of o liltle more thon ao wile, gleamed out the village of Riso with a 
Deautiful grove of poplars and willows attached to it. Here our way turned to the 
rocky foot of the mountain, and the road henceforward was well beaten and frequented 
Ly large numbers of men. From here the hill on which the monastery of Dong-tse 
is situated is eeen. Then riding south-westward for a wile aod passing by two 
chhorten-like gateways, pow in ruins, we arrived at the village of Khangma near Dekiling, 
the property of Deba Dong-tse, whence the town of Dong-tse is only one mile off. 
At hall-post 5 r.1. wo arrived nt Dong-tse. The monastery is situated on the top of 
Dong-tse hill, which is about 300 feet higher thau the flat of the town. This was 
of a rocky formation all over, wilh the exception of the enstern flank, where there is a 
sandy patch now laid out as a small garden. Climbing about 50 [ect we came in front 
of @ chhorien, keeping which to our right we ascended another flight of steps which 
took us to the front of a large niche containing pninled images ond frescoes of 
Chanrassig and Amitabha. This passed, a long flight of stone steps brought us to the 
gateway of the monastery : formerly it was ‘rolled all round, but now the walle were 
out of repairs and follen down in many places. The grand congregation hall isa lofty 
structure; (he walle bigh and well made. A little above the gateway, on o flight of neatly 
Inid stone slepa near the entrance of the grand temple, I was received by Shabdung, the 
Minister’s page, who greeled mo wilh a cthyagphe nangchiy. IL was conducted to the 
eastern room of the Mivister’s residence (which I was told was selected for our accommo- 
dation), where lea was immediately sorved. Before we had taken a couple of cups of tea 
esch, a mesge arrived calling us to tho Minister's presence, who was anxiously wailing 
to see ue. With twoscarves and o couple of rupees in our hands we proceeded to tne drawing- 
room, and enlering approached his holiness wilh profound salutations, when he touched 
our heads with his palms and gavo back our scarves Ly tying them round our necks. Lia 
holiness graciously inquired after our health, and asked if we had not suffered great privations 
and hardships on (he way. We gave a brief account of ourtroublea in the snows and also 
of the miraculous eseape we had effected al Tashi-rabka. By the grace of tho three holies, 
added I, we had overcome all difficulties, and now our delight was boundless in being ablo 
to present ourselves at bis holiness’ feet at last. ‘Ihe Mivister expressed his regret at our 
erings, but was exceedingly glad that we had safely returned to hie presence afler an 
absence of three years: it was time for going to his prayers, but being very anxious to seo ug 
he had sent for ua at this unusual hour. Fret en ordered that proper altention might bo paid to 
us in matters of food and accommodation. Large dishes of biscuils, bread, fruil and meat 
were placed before us, and tea was poured from his holiness’ own chamdim into our cupa ag 
atoken of high respect. The Minister, before dismissing us from his presence, asked Kuaho 
Tungebhen if proper arrangements bad been made for tho delivery of our packages from Lachen, 
The queries being answered, we were ordered io occupy the adjoining room to the south, 
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28th December—Early in the morming Kusho Tung-chhen knocked at the door of 
our room, which, being opened, the cook Deba Machan made his appearance. Tung- 
chhen inquired after our health. and requested us to give orders for tea, breakfast, &c., to Deba 
Machan. After we had finished taking tea, Kab-eban Gopa called us to the Minister's 
presence, who very graciously inquired after our health and requested us to drink tea. We 
gure him a detailed account of the difficulties and privatione we had encountered 
uring the journey. After listening with attention, he observed: “ Pandibla, 
I fail to understand ‘the reason of your selecting such o dangerous route a8 Kanglachhen 
sod_ Tashi-rabka, You had @ passport with a road bill attached to it, to return 
to Tsang if you Jiked, and that should have helped you in your journey to this 
eountry. Did uot the Knamba-jong people act according to the ordera contained in 
the /am-yig last time?” We replied by saying we feared that difficulties might have 
been raised by the Sikkim Durbar at the instance of (he Phodang Lama, who had lately 
created disturbances in Sikkim. ‘Ihe Minister expressed himself much interested in our 
successful journey across the lofty pass of Kenglachhen and our mirculons escape from 
Tashi-rabka. He again said that there was no necessity of our undertaking such a difficult and 
perilous journey across the jurisdiction of Tinki-jong while we had the Grand Lama's /am-yig 
to travel across the Lachen Pass, which waa very easy and free from snow. After a short 
conversation he retired to hie contemplation room. In the evening, accompanied by Kusho 
‘Vungebhen, we took a walk round the group of chdorfens and mavdanys siluated to the 
south of the monastery buildings. 
29th December.—Alter about nine in the morning we had en interview with the Minis- 

ter in the Nifoy under a spacious canopy pitched on the roof of the Teuglakhang. His holiness 
{old ue that since our departure from ‘libet he had composed two large volumes on the 
history of the philosophical schools of Tibet, which were now being stereotyped at 
the Namring monastery. Ie shewed us the manusoripts of the second volume, and read a 
art of it 
F 30th Decemter.—After breakfast, whioh consisted of preserved vegetables and gruel made 
of radish, barley, and dried minced mutton, Ugyen Gyataho and I went downstairs to 
moke chhoi-jal (obeisance to the deities). A bundle of incense slicks, two ¢ankax 
worth of olarified butter, and about a dozen ecarves, were all that we carried with us to 
resent as offerings to the gods, Alter descending a strong but steep ladder of about a 
lozeu atopa, we reuched the lobby of the du-khang (the congregation hall) of the Tsug-la- 
khang. The portico, which fronted the east, consisting of a row of limber s osta, with capitals 
most fantastically oarved and psinted, waa very picturesque to look at. ‘The walls were 
painted in fresco. ‘lhe four Dik-Rajas (the fabulous kings of Lhe four quarters), dressed in all 
sorte of cumbrous, gaudy, and barbaric apparel, stood in most wrathful avd bideoue attitudes 
in the four corners of the portico. The images of the sixteen Sutharirax (seaes), called the Naten- 
Chudug, all in relief, were gorgeously painted. I had seen many Buddhist avd Brahmaniec 
dieties in India, the remembrance of which forced me to think that the early Tibetan 
goulptors were very inferior to the Indians. The alto-reliovo images were very badly and 
irregularly executed. There was no uniformity or symmetry in the projections from 
the ground on which the images were eculptured. The images, however, were thickly 
varnished, and the wall from a distance presented a very smooth end glossy appear- 
ance. Phe most remarkable thing in the building was the floor made of pebbles, nicely 
set and emoothly beaten to make a glossy surface. The “hall of congregation” is about 
twenty-five feet long north to south, and about twenty feet broad east to weet. ‘The deitica 
were arranged to the south-west and north pext to the wall, each seated on a beautifully 
carved wooden and metal dais. The principal images occupied chapel-like niches. Most 
of the images were of very oncient dato, with numerous ornamental figures impressed on 
them, indicating much ingenuity on the part of the artista who had constructed them. On 
account of their being very old, the images at fret sight appeared lo be of brass, but on 
closer inspection I found they were of gilt copper, or what ie called ser-ssany (gold copper). 
The images of the Nonthopa, or the attendant disciples of Buddha. such as Sharipu 
Moungal kyi pu, were in standing postures On eilher side of Buddha half adozen Nonthopas 
(sravakos) were standing in a very reverentially attentive attitude. The image of Chyamba 
(Meitreya Buddha) was in a standing posture holding a mivieture chhorten tomb in his hand. 
Kusho Tung-chhen asked me if the images were beautiful, and informed us that the image 
of the Chovo (Lord) Buddha was constructed by a miraculous Indian Buddhist in imitation 
of the great image of Shikya Thuba at Lhasa, The founder of the monastery, Jo Lha-teun, 
once prayed that the gods might send him a skilful artiat for helping him in the con- 
atruction of images for his monastio shrine, and accordingly an Indian Buddhiet visited Doug- 
tee, constructed the images, and returned to India Tung-chhen then smilingly asked if I 
was not an incarnation of that Indian Buddhist. I felt proud to hear of my 
counlryman being so highly admired and venerated. Among the deities the following 
were most conspicuously placed—Jam-yang, Chhyag-ne-dorje, Chan-raasig, Chyamba, Paldan 
Yiehe, Shakya Simhe, Paldan Atisbo. At the entrance of the outer pnssage of the du- 
khang stood the image of Maniha (the god of medicine). Ugyen Gyatsho prostrated himself 
before every one of the images, and received bonediction from them by touching with 
hie head their feet or person. I also shewed a proper veneration for those sacred imagea by 
touching with my head their right hands os if receiving their chhyag-tcung (benediction). 
My companions uttered mantra and made prayers to them, while I felt reverential gratitude 
to the Supreme Huler alone whose merciful provideuce had brought me eafe thus far. 
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The roof of the du-khang was supported by two rows of wooden pillars, on the artistically 
constructed capitals of which shields and quivers full of arrows were hung. These. ] was 
told, were the armour of the Dbarmapalas with whieh they protected Puddhiam against the 
evil designs of demons and heretics. From the ceiling were hung rich China brocades 
embroidered in gold and silver and containing magnificently worked dragons Among 
the pictures the moat interesting was that of the Gret Dalei Lama, Lossang Gya-tsho. In 
it he was portruyed as receiving tho kingdom of Tibet from the Tartar conqueror 
Kushi Khan. The celebrated Desi Sangye seated on his left was evidently thanking the 
magnanimous and liberal conqueror for the munificent gift on behalf of hie thrice holy 
liege. I was eieo shewn the dais which ie reserved for the special use of the Minister. 
The chair on which the head Lama of the monastery sits during servico was three feet 
high and placed opposite the Minister's eeat at the top of the second row of seats. There 
‘waa accommodation for about eighty monks in ibis hall of worship to read the sacred booke 
or offer prayers to the all-mercilut Buddhas. I was told that a religious service is daily held 
at this fa, when the majorily of the monks attend. These monks get # pittance of 
6Otbs. of barley per heed every month from (he Labrang-gsi (church endowment property), 
which they grind into four at their own cells and carry with them to the congregation 
hall in little bags. They get tea thrice during every service held in the congregation hall 
from the Labrang-dso (church store). 

On my return from the chhoi-ja/ I was called to the Minister’s presonce, who was 
seated on a raised seat covered with satin, under the genial shade of a spacious canopy 
fixed on the roof of the third floor of Dong-tse Tsug-la khang (the chief templo). I was 
accommodated with a stuffed seat a foot high on his immediate left, and Gopsa 
placed a cup of warm tea on 6 little table before me. After tea, twisted sugar-biscuite, 
prepared very cleanly, and several pieces of boiled mutton brought on « equare wooden 
tray, were placed before me. Gopa then begged me to taste the barley-flour, mest and 
biscuits, but I only replied to hie kindness with La ¢hug-je-chhe (eir, great mercy), The 
Minister then, before raising his tea-cup to his lips, graciously asked me, Pandibia solcha 
nang (Pandit, take tea). I atonce replied by drinking one-fourth of my cup as etiquette 
required, and every time he drenk I also took a sip. Ife made several inquiries 
respecting the lithographic press and the varioue articles which 1 had sent him as presents and 
which were now ot Tashi-lhunpo. After dinner, he shewed me the work he was writing on 
history, rhetoric, astrology and science. The last was most interesting, as it contaived two 
chapters on chemistry and photography. The latter he had composed from the notes I had 
supplied him from Tassinder’s Manual of Photography in 1879, and I was delighted 
to see the diagrams he had drawn to represent the different photographical apparatus 
I hed left with him last time. He read a portion of his chapter on photography, and asked 
me if it was correct. He had rendered many chemical names into Tibelan, such ag nu 
chhu (silver-water) for nitrate of silver solution, sia/-thu (face-wash) for “ developer ;” 
but a8 for callodion, iodizer, &c., he had found no names in the Tibetan vocabulary. 
He now wished me to help him in the accurate translation of these names. e 
then read to me an account of the theories of tho Tirthikas (Brahmans) of ancient 
India, bow they held obstinate controversies with the orthodox Buddhists, and how, 
finally, the followers of the Tathagata triumphed over their horetic rivals. I felt much interest 
in these accounts, and prolonged his narratione by asking pertinent questions at intervals and 
by expressing deligh| at the success of the Buddhists and wonder at the logio of the Tirthikas. 
While we were thus engaged in pleasant conversation, Shabdung, the » came and 
informed the Minister that Dah-pon Phala and Kung Chyang-chan were about to arrive at 
Dong-tee. Tho former being the chief of Dong-tee, the monks of this mouastery were 
‘bound to show him due respect. Accordingly, when the party was seen approaching the town 
by the rond at the foot of the Chhoide hill, two monks in full dress sounded a pair of long 
copper hautboys. The Minister and I stood on the top of the fourth storey of Dong-tse Chhoide, 
whence we could see the foot of the hill very clearly. ‘[be party, consisting of a dozen 
gentlemon, all on horseback, was proceeding towards Dong-tse phodang (enstle) ot a 
gentle amble. The Deh-pon and his friend rode on two spirited mules gaudily dressed 
with brocades and tinsel, and were preceded by five soars, and followed by an equal 
number, all carrying lances with bennera at their points. When the party arrived at the 
foot of the hill of Dong-tse Chhoide, two other monks sounded a pair of gyaling (a clarionet- 
like inalrumeut possessing a very pleasant and sonorous sound, while the hauthoys 
were very disagreeable and hoarse. When they rearhed the Jinga (grovo) situated in 
front of the castle, Chhyan-dso Kusho received them with his band, which consisted of 
a gong and a pair of tambourines. Tho Minister in course of conversation told me that 
of the four Dah-pone or commanders of forces in Tsang, two are orlinarily stationed at 
Shiga-(se, ono at Gyan-tee and one at Tengri. It was post four in the afternoon when 
the party entered ‘Dong-tse Phodang, and when the Minister also returned to his eludy. 
Coming tomy room, Ugyen and I looked from our window towards (#yan-tee Jong, which 
glimmered in the eastern horizon. Ugyen told mo it wos eight miles from hers, and could 
be reached in two hours. ‘If it is eo near,” said I, “I should like to take a trip to it.” 

Qlst_ December.—Rising early in the morning, I talked to Ugyen Gyatsho to 
arrange fora trip to Gyan-tee. He very properly observed that 6s we were just come to 
this country, it would not be wise on our part to show ourselves in the thom (market) of 
Gyan-tee, which is frequented by Bhutia treders from Darjeeling and Phagri At nine 
we were called to the Minister’s presence, and, as usual, were presented with tea and biscuits, 
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Alter reading a few sentences in English from the Royal Reader No. I with him, I 
begged him to be permitted to make a request: it was if I could go to see the 
Pal-khor Chhoide of Gyan-tse. “If you like to visit Gyan-tse,” said the Minister, 
“I will arrange for it; but you should bear in mind that the Gyan-tsepa (men of Gyen-tse) 
are not good men, They speak much, and are in the habit of spinning a great deal out 
of little. I will request Tung-chhen to take you up there.” ‘“Thenk your holiness,” 
said I humbly, joining the palms of my hands according to the custom of tho country. 
Ugyen Gyatsho then respectfully asked if he could start that day for Gyan-tse to buy come 
Dlankets for me, as 1 had several times complained to him about the insuficiency of my 
woollens. “Yes, you can at once start for Gyan-tee; as for Pandib, I should like to 
send him with Tung-ohhen,"’ said his holiness. Ugyen Gyatsho left Dong-tse et 12 4.m., 
riding on one of Tung-chhen's ponies. On the road he met some of the muleteers of 
Deba-Dong-tse Phala who wore proceeding to Lhasa with a eupply of provisions (barley, 
butter ond meat) for consumption at Bangye-shag, Phalo'a residence. Ugyen Gyatsho 
inquired from them the state of the road to Lhasa and the hest time to make a journey to U. 
They told him that winter is the best time to goto Lhasa, when there are no rains and no 
inconvenience in fording streamlete and crossing the Teang-po, and when, besides, provender 
ia cheap, and meat and barley and wiue are easily obtainable everywhere. Ugyen Gyatsho 
first. went to the town in search of an old acquaintance of his, but be being reported to have 
died, be took quarters in the house of a layman to the south of Gyan-tse Jong. 

1st January 1882.—To-day, after breakfast, I wont to tho Minister's presence and read with 
him one page of the English Primer. For about half an hour he practised writing the Romen 
characters on a wooden slate (chyang-shing) about two feet long and ten iuchea broad. A 
string was tied to it, at the further extremity of whioh hung a small cotton bag 
containing chalk-dust. After cleaning the slate with water, Gopa dried it in the sun. 
The Minister now gently rubbed the chalk bag on tho slate, when a thin Glm of fine 
dust covered it. Then, with a steel pencil, about a foot long, he scratched lettere upon it. 
Looking at this writing apparatus, r observed “Kusho Rinpo-ohhe La” (your precious 
honour), ‘this is a rude and dirty contrivance. It soils the hand. In India we have very 
fine and neat slates, which easily fold like booka and can be written upon with 
chalk pencils and the writing easily rubbed off.” Ho smiled at me, and said “My 
chyang-shing is a nice one. Even the great ministers of Chine use these rude ones. Yea, 
they are notclean. If you could procure me one or two of your Indian slates from Caloutta, 
Tehould thank you very much,” In the afternoon we conversed oa religious matters, such as 
the difference ob the Ningme and Sarma schools (old and new philosophical schools of Tibet). 

At Gyan-tse, Ugyen Gyatsho visited the thom (market) at 10 a.m. According to his 
accounts both Gyan-tse and ils thom are inferior to Shiga-tse in respeot of wealth and 
commodities brought in there for aale. There were sellers of Calcutta goods and also 
of Chinese goods of very inferior quality. He saw about fifteen to twenty Nepalese 
shops and half a dozen pety, sbopa kept by a few Chinamen. The thom is the 
roperty of the Pal-khor Chhoide, the great monastery of Gyan-tse, and coutribules 
largely to its maintenance. The monastic authorities also collect rents from the shops 
in the vicinity of the fiom which do not belong to the Governmett or the gerpas (land- 
holders). Barley sold at Gyan-tse was reported to be inferior to what was sold at Shiga-tee. 
Chhang (fermented malt liquor) was cheaper, but inferior in strength and quality. yen, 
Gyatsho eaw there a larger supply of mutton and butter than in the Shiga-tao tom. Thia 
was owivg lo the nearness of duk lands (mountain pasture lands), where there are numerous yak 
herds and shepherds. On the whole, according to our friend's estimate, Gyan-tse is a poorer 
place than Shiga-tse. Its hon: lasts only three hours, commencing at 10 a.m. and dissolving 
at lym. At Gyan-tse, for the first time, he saw women selling meat and dried carcasses of 
sheep and yak. At Shiga-tse women uever lake part with men in selling meat, &o. Some 
of these butcher-women had amassed much wealth by this profession, and wore rich head- 
dressce (patig) thickly studded with pearls, amber and turquoises. 

Onreturn to kis lodging Ugyen made the acquaintance of a dingpon named Nima 
‘Tehering, aleo alodger in the same house. He entertained him with chhang, and when he 
became very jolly over it, asked him, in course of conversation, about the military arrangementa 
of Gyan-tse. The dingpon related that there wero 500 Tibetan soldiers ordinarily stationed at 
Gyan-tse. ‘This foree was divided into two battalions under two rupons. Under each 
rupon Uhere were lwo gya-pons (or enptains) who commanded companies of 125 soldiers 
each. Under each gya-pon were four dingpons (or lieutenants), who headed twenty- 
five aoldiers each. The dah-pon (commander) of these five hundred regular troops at Gyan-tae 
was ‘le-ding-ps, who had been lately recalled to Lhasa to explain bis conduct in connection 
with a complaint preferred against him by the residents of Toi-gar near Rudok. Besides these 
regulara, thera were othora called yu/-mag (or country soldiers). There is also o militia 
of fifty Chinese soldiers under a Chinese officer called da-/oye. The troops both at Gyan- 
tse and Shiga-tse are under tho inepestion of the Paymaster (phoy-pon) of Shiga-tee. 
Nima Tsering told Ugyen that the Tibetan soldiers are very poorly paid by the 
Governmont. Tho Emperor of Chins contributes only at the rato of five rupees per 
head per year, aud the Government of Tibet pays them at tho rate of 40lbs of berley 

r head a month, but no pay whatever, on the ground that they are furvished 
yy the landholders at the rate of one soldier for every kang of land which yields a 
revenue of 55 srangs. The dingpons and gya-pona receive pay at therate of 13 srangs and 25 
srangs annually from the imperial treasury, but receive no larger grain allowance than the 
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ordinary soldier from the Tibetan Government. As the Chinese soldiers have to serve in Tibet, 
a place faraway from China. the Emperor has permitted them a family allowance of 6 «ranus a 
month and 60lte. of rice per head as aubsietence allowance in ‘Tibet, in addilion to their 
monthly pay of 6 srangs, 0 that the Chinese soldiers are better off than the Tibetan 
soldiers. In the evening, Chhyan-dso Kusho informed the Minister that both the das-pon 
and bia friend the ¢si-pon would call at his place to-morrow morving. : 

2nd January.—In the morning preparations were made to give a grand reception to the 
august gueste, All the furniture of the rooms occupied by us and Gopa were replaced by 
choice furniture from the Minieter’s store-room. ‘ilk ceilings ani curtains were bung to 
give @ gorgeous appearance to the wailing-room and lobby. enutiful silk cushions 
were siren da the Minister’s drawing-room. the cciling of which glittered with orange- 
coloured China brocades. The artistically-worked dragon made its appearance everywhere— 
io the ceiling, the curtaing, and even on the floor carpets. Handsume dining-tables, each 
measuring three feet by eighteen inches, and two feet high, were placed before every raised 
and cushioned seat. ‘I'he Minister's seat, os usual, wos placed in front of a gilt chapel three 
feet high; on the right hand side wero placed the cushioned scale of the two guests, each 
about two feet high; to the lelt were placed two more eushions each about eighteen inches 
high, on which the eons of these gentlemen were to sit. Pretty china cups and painted and 
gilt bowls (wooden and metal) were placed on the little tables, All the fancy goods and 
curiosities hero in the possession of the Minister were displayed in conspicuous places. At the 
corner of his table was placed the beautiful stereoscope we had presented him, with about 200 
slides. In the middle of bie table were placed the calendar-watch and some toys which I had 
lately presented to him. Different kinds of dainlies, Tibetan and Chinese, were prepared by 
Deba Machan (the head cook), under the directions of Kusho Tung-chhen. To the arrange- 
ment of the seats and decorating of the room the Minister himself altended. He kindly 
permitted me to attend on him whilo he was busy with his furniture. When there was 
no one present I took the opportunity of asking him to introduce meto the dah-pon. He 

romised to do co in course of conversation with him during dinner. Thanking lim for hia 
Tina promise, I went to the roof of the monastery to see the procession of monks appointed 
to give the guests aatale reception. There were two ronda lending to the monastery from 
the castle of Dong-ee, one in front of it and the other at tho bnek. The monks kept 
themselves ready on both the roads to receive him with the baud and flags. Tho former 
consisted of a pair of gya-linys, a very grave and sonorous wind inslrument, a pair of 
dung-chhen or brasa hautboys, a pair of drums resembling tambourines, a pair of belle and 
a gong. About a dozen flags were carried to do hovuour to the august acion of the Deba 
Dong-tse, who bad founded the monastery and endowed it with a rich grant of land. 

At 1 p.m. the dah-pon and bis friend the /si-pon, accompanied by their sons, were 

conduoted to the Vong-tse Chhoide by Chhyan-dso Kusho. ‘They were dressed very simply, 
although the spectators expected to seo them in their richest apparel, as they walked 
up to (he monastery hill, which is about 150 feet higher than the top of Dong-tse castle. The 
dsh-pon appeared to me to be about 30 or 82, and the ési-pon was a little older of the 
two. Their clothes consisted of a silk outer robe, a Chinese jacket, a yellow hat of the softest 
wool, velvet boots and silk trousers. From their right ears long earrings hung down. 
Arrived before the Minister, they thrice prostrated themselves before his holiness, each time 
touching their foreheads with their joined palms. I was surprised to see such power- 
ful and wealthy chiefs perform the koofoo before the Minister. So great is the triumph 
of the church over the laily that even the great ministers of state sulmissively fall down 
to pay homage at the [cet of incarnate Lomas! (His holiness is said to have been 
tho spiritual guide of the Gyal-pos of Lhasa from a time even prior lo the days of 
the femous Mivang. Mivang used to fall down to perform the kootoo before the predecessor 
of his present holiness. Even the celebrated Sheta, the late illuetrious Regent of 
Lhasa, whom the Abbé Hue sew, is aaid to have fellon down at the feet of the Minister 
when he was only six years old.) The Minister touched their heads with the palma of his 
hands, and blessed them. They presented him with two pieces of red English broadcloth and 
a handful of silver coins each. ‘he dinner was served in perfect gravity : nobody talked, 
but as soon os grace was pronounced by the Minister all were busy with their chopstioke 
and spoons, end course succeeding course in the midst of profound silence. After dinner, tea 
was served, when at last the guests broke silence and conversation began. The walches and the 
elereoscopio views were the most important of the curiosities which interested the guests. On 
their inquiring how the Minister could become possessed of these, he replied that Pandible, 
one of his devoted aud zealous pupils from Aryavarta, had presented him with them, and that 
he wae now in hia study-room. They did not ask him to call the Pandibla to their 
reeence, nor did the Minister talk further of him. He, however, allowed them to take 
cme these two curiosities as @ loan. At about 3 p.m. they took their leave with 
profound ealutations, and walked off to the Dong-tse castle. In the evening there 
wos a review of tho yu/-mag or country euldiers, when exercises in musketry, running, 
archery, &c., took pince in the presence of these two dignitaries. During their elay at 
Dong-tse they preferred the garden-house situated in front of the castle, where there were tall 
poplars planted tastefully in rows along the slotely walks. The place of exercise was 
situated in the pleasure grove or /inga of (he commander. 

At Gyan-tse, Ugyen Gyatsho made the best of his time to-dey. He eurveyed the 
town and ils great monastery, Palkhor Chhoide. A stone wall nearly two and a half 
miles long goes round the town. He estimated its length, by means of his beads, to be 
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4,500 pneos. At each pace he dropped a bead and uttered once the mystio phrase “Om 
mani padme hum, while tbe good people of Gyan-tse, who accompanied him in his Linkor 
{or “mouastery circumambulation”’) little suspected the nature of the work he was really 
doing. Arrived at the foot of Gojogs,a manvang situated to the north of the Jong, 
he took an observation of Tse-chan monastery, oe of the most ancient religious establish- 
ments of Tidet. It boro to the south-west at a distance of nearly three miles. To the 
north of Gyan-tse was seen Ritoi Gonpa, a recluse monastery with five or six long 
houses containing a large pumber of celle. To tho south-south-east of Gyan-tse Jong 
ie the road to Phagri in the direction of Na-nin monastery and Niru-chhu, one of the 
Principal feedera of the Nyang-chhu, which drains the northern glacier of the Chumo 

hari mountain, To the north-east of Gyan-tse is seen the course of the Nyang-chhu 
for a great distance. Judging from its ‘posilion, Ugyen Gyatsho guessed that Nyang- 
chhu must have come down the snowy Noi-jin Kang-ssoog mountains which exteuded 
their snow-clad heads towards the north and north-east. In the northern uplands of 
Gyan-tse, at @ distance of nearly three miles, ia situated the monastery of Chhoilung 
Gonpa. The monastery of Dong-tse was seen at a hearing of 304 from the mandany. 
Descending the hill of Gyan-tse Jong, Ugyen Gyatsho came down to tho plain, where 
he saw the Chinese cemetery situated a little above the trunk road to Lhasa, but at 
a distance of three miles from this town. Le counted there three hundred tombs, some 
of which were very old and dilapidated, but a few quite new. 

‘The lofty Jong of Gyan-tse, a very alrong castle, was built by the famous Chhoigyal 
Rabtan, who ruled over the province of Nyang,of which Gyan-tse was the capital in 
the 14th century, The hill with the Jong on ite top is nearly five hundred feet 
above the town. Chhoigyal Rabtan had constructed o long stone house running from 
the Jong to the foot of the hill, through which he meant, in times of siege. to keep 
up a supply of water. There are three deep welle dug at the foot of the hill on its three 
sides, which Ugyen visited. Six water-carriers were ougaged in drawing water [rom the 
wells, with ropes about 150 feet long. ‘hey use pulleys to work the ropes, and hide buckets 
to lift the water. 

3rd January.—After tea, I was asked to read English with the Minister. He truns- 
literated the English words and read thom, but did not take the trouble of spelling them. 
Tesplained to him the importance of knowing the method of contracting worde and ayllables, 
os otherwise Ganot’a Manual, which it was bis chief nim to underatand, would ever remain 
a sealed book tu him. He observed that as he had little leisure from his ordinary duties, 
he could hardly devote much time to the study of English, with which his acquaintance 
would therefore be unavoidably superficial : it was his desire to ask permission from the 
Grand Lama to be absolved for atime from the heavy religious duties of the ohurch : if he 
succeeded in that, he would apply himself assiduously to learn Engtieh. Breakfast was now 
brought by Deba Machen in trays, and consisted of a kind of pot-lerb called pa-tshal, oured 
in to cold draught, and pétatoes and radish preserved by being kept in sond under 
ground. In the course of the talk at table, I asked him if he would allow Tung-chhen 
to accompany me to Gyan-tee ou the following morning. “Yeo, we shall make arronge- 
ments about thet,” said bis holiness. In the evening Gopa secretly told mo that he was 
very anxious to visit Gyan-tso Po/khor Chhoide, and would feel very much obliged if 
I spoke 10 (he Minister to send him with me instead of Tung-chhen. I agreed to the 
proposal on his telling me that he was known to the head Lame of Palkhor Chhoide. 
After suneet the Minister called Tung-chheon, and desired him to atart early in the morning 
toabew me Pa/khor Chhoide ; but as I was going to open Gopa’e request, Gopa, I knew 
not why, prevented mo from doing eo by a side-glance. Order was now issued to the groome 
to make ready two ponies early in the morning. os 

At Gyan-tee, Teen saw the landlord of the Lithophug sub-division of Gyan-tse, who in 
course of conversation told him that the very house where he was putting up was the scene of 
a great calamity tothe ex-Dewon of Sikkim. About eighteen years ego the ex-Dewan came 
to Gyan-tse on some state business, and stayed there for abouta month. One night about fifty 
sinister-looking Khampo traders auddenly entered hie house and laid violent hands 
on him. They robbed him of all his property, etript him of all his clothes with 
the exception of his night-drawers, beat him with clubs to the effusion of blood, tore his 
earring off his right ear, ond a large tarquciee off his left, severely thrashed his servants and 
compelled them to run awey Jor life, and then, in the dead silence of night, they subjected 
him to all sorts of indignities to avenge themselves for hie maltreatment of thom at Chhumbi. 
Seme of the robbers ran sway from Gyan-tee carrying away hie Property. mules and ponies, 
but on the following morning, when the matter was brought to the notice of the 
Jong-pon, the chief of the robbers, who had stayed behind, proved that about a year 
ago the ex-Dewon had put them to much difficulties during their stay at Chhumbi on 
their way to Darjeeling, exacting from them the lest pice they had in their puree, 
besides depriving them unjustly of all their property to the value of upwarde 
of He. 500. It was estimated that the ex-Dewan's loss exceeded Ie. 1,000 in cash, 
besides jewellery, clothes, &o. At 1-35 in the afternoon Ugyen took a boiling-poiat 
observation, and found water boiled at 188°. To-dey a well-informed Ningma Lama, 
the manager of Pa/ri Kusho’s ealate near Panam-jong, put up in the same house with 
Upyen, eho made his acquaintance and became very intimate with him. They discussed the 
Ningma religion, and were delighted with each other'a conversation. The a was just 
returning from Lhasa, where he fad stayed for two months alter his return from pilgrimego 
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tothe Tsari country. His master, the Palri-Kusho (an incarnate Lama), was now 
studying sacred literalure at Lhesa. He spree! to let Ugyen see the books in 
the Pa/ri library, and to lend them to him on security of the Minister or his Chhyan- 
deo, This Lama told Ugyen that the town of Gyan-tse was formerly the capital of the 
province of Nyang, when it was a dependency of the Sakya heirarchs and ruled by 
Chhoigya/ Rabtan. There were two printed volumes about that celebrated king who founded 
the Paikbor Chhoide with its eighteen fa-tshang, or schools, for he study of the eighteen 
sohoola or philosophical secta of Tibet. The histories of Gyan-tee end king Rebtan were now 
kept as a ferchhoi, or sealed book, by the Government of Lhasa. Ugyen alao learnt from him 
that a complete account of the life and writings of Lama Lha-teun-chhenpo, who introduced 
Buddhism in Sikkim, were to be found in the recluses’ monastery of Lhari-ssim-phug situated 
in a solitary mountain tothe east of Panam-jong. He was told that at this time the weather at 
Gyan-tee waa very bad, there being high winds every day, which raised dust-storms and 
covered the persons of travellers with thick coalinge of dust. During this time of the year 
people spend their time idly, having very little occupation besides that of weaving and 
epinning. 
we January.—At Gin the morning Lhog-pa-rida, tho groom, came and informed 
Tung-chhen that the ponies were saddled and ready for our journey. I hastily abaved 
myself and drank a cup of tes. The Miuister wished us to carry a fow scarves to 
resent to the doilies of Pa/khor Chhoide, and Gopa gave me a few /ankas to buy for him some 
felt. I ealuted the Minister and received his benediction, and mounting our ponies we 
rode off towards Gyan-tso. Our way lay across barley fields watered by the Nyang-chhu. This 
valley is one of the richest in Tibet, and extends from Shiga-(se to about filteen miles beyond 
Gyan-tee, including a dietance of 60 to 70 miles with an averngo breadthof 10 miles, every 
inch of which is cultivated. In course of conversation Tung-chhen told me that Chis valley 
was famous for tho extreme fertility of ite soil, for which, and especially for its being 
favourable to the growth of different kinds of millet aad pulses, the whole province is called 
Nyang, or ‘the land of delicacies,” and the river which fertitizes the soil is called 
Nyang-chhu, or “the river of delicious water.” Our way lay along the banks of (he 
river, but sometimes it receded far from it. Flocksof wild geese and ducks were swimmin, 
in the water, and here and there long-billed cranes stalked about in search of 
food. From the bushes of furze and other thorny plants with which the river 
banks were overgrown, rabbite leaped out and made off towards the mountain recesses, 
Beautiful emall birds, probably allied to the family of kingfishers, were also fishing 
in the river. Tung-chhen told me that thie bird, though very pretty outwardly, 
is a very defiled animal, emitting an offensive smell from its body. Passing a 
few villages, we arrived at a place where o siream coming from the south joine the 
Nysng-chhu. The waters of this stream, a few hundred yards above its junction with 
the Nyang-chhu, worked two flour-mitls. Betweon Shiga-tso and thie place we noticed 
at least twelve mills worked by water. With the exception of the two mills above 
Pishi Mani-lhakheng, which were worked by i igation canals cut from the Nyang- 
obhu, the rest wero worked by smaller streams which flowed down from the uplond 
mountains to the Nyang-obhu. Though those streams were insignificant in volume, 
yel, being on  highor level, their tiny aflluents carefully applicd to the milla proved 
ood moving agents. The mills that we observed were very large, with mill-stones 
four times the size of ordinary grind-stones. In the Llimalayas the afiluents of rapids are 
utilized to move prayer-wheela only, but here the etreams are used only for turning flour- 
mills. The people of the villege of Gyab-shi seemed to be very industrious. The women 
wore engaged in the work of the loom and the spindle, and the men in tending sheep and 
collecting fuel from the fields. When we came within two miles of Gyan-tse, the most promi- 
nent object which attracted our attention was the Tee-chan monastery. Tung-chhen told me 
that this monastery wes nearly eight hundred years old, and that it was there that Tsongkhapa, 
the great reformer, spent several years in the etudy of fshan-nid (metaphysics). ‘Tso-chan 
monastery presented o picturesque view from a distance, Tho entire north-eastern slope of a 
hill was filled with closely-built white-washed houses, looking from a distance like a gigantio 
castle hanging ona great height. The mountain in the south-west also presented an imposing 
sspect, novel and siugular to my sight. I was shown the Tinkerle pass, by which herdsmen 
truvel to the foot of the Lachung pass of Sikkim, it being ashorter and more direct route to 
Sikkim from Gyan-tse. A few minutes’ ride brought us tothe wooden bridge on the Nyang- 
chhu. It was a very light temporary construction about 20 feet long and 6 feet broad, and 
stood on the frozen surface of the river, Crossing the bridge we were met by some herdsmen 
proceeding to Gyan-lee wilh ladon yaks aud donkeys. Leaving them behind, we 
entered the town of Gyan-tse by the side of along mondang, on both sides of which, at a 
dietance of about 10 or 12 feel, there were several houses. Some old women were going 
round the mandung. Entering a narrow lane, probably a short cut, we came to the gate of 
Gandan Lbekhang, situated on the left side of the main street confronting the grand chhorten 
and the Palkhor Chhoide. The kuner, or priest of Gandan Lhakhang, wos an aequaintance 
of Tung-ebben, and et once greeted him and offered him a cushion to sit upon. Tung-chhen 
smilingly sat down, desiring me lo sit by hia eideonasecond cushion. The kuner immediately 
ordered hie servant to bring tea. My oup was with the groom, but Tung-chhen offered me hia, 
which he had brought in his saddle-bag. Lhagpa-rida bought a few bundles of hay 
from o neighbouring shop, and giving them to the ponies, hastened to prepare tea for us. 
Tung-chhen had brought a small bag of barley-four and s few pieces of boiled multon, 
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some dried milk vermicelli, Chinese pastry, and twisted biscuits, While going to buy o 
from the ¢iom, our om met Ugyen and told him that we had” just rrived Pie 
were putling up at Gandan Lhokhang. Ugyen arrived just when we were sitling to 
breakfast. Our host provided him also wilh a seat, and we divided the meal among 
ourselves. Several pilgrims, uttering some sacred hymas, entered the chapel of the Gandan 
Lhakhang, and added some spoonsful of butter to the oil-burner to feed the eaored fire. 
Some of them etared at moand Ugyen, observing to one another that we wero strangers 
from the other side of the Himelayas. They at once took Ugyen for a Sikkimese, As 
for me, they entertained some doubts whether I waa from Ladak or from Desahir. 
Tung ehhen emiled, and said that he met meny Ladakis at Gyan-tse. At the request 
of Kusho Tung-chhen, the kuner of Gandan Lhakhang accompanied us to perform 
chhoi-jat at the different shrines of Gyan-tse. Ugyen Gyatsho presonted him with a 
scarf and a tanka as remuneration for his kind services. The grand chhorten is a splendid 
edifice built in curious artistic taste, The arohilecture is indeed unique in its nature. 
Hitherto 1 had been under the impression that the chhorens were nothing more than tombs, 
intended solely to contain the remains of sleported saints; but now the sight of thie grand 
chhorten changed my ideas respecting them. It was a lofty temple nine storeys high. Ugyen, 
I, the kuner, Lhagpa-rida, and Lhagpa-ering, our servant, entered the encloaure, and waited for 
a few minutes at the entrance of the shrine, where soveral other pilgrims and travellers wero 
also waiting tosee the chhorten. Our guide, the Avner, went up to the service hall where the 
priests were assembled to perform religioue ceremonies. Hundreds of oil-burners were lighted, 
and incense-sticks were emoking profusely so as almost to darken the hall. We at once 
ascended to the topmust storey of the chorten, but the other pilgrims, most of whom 
appeared to be from Ladak and Chyang-thang, did not follow our example, but performed 
chhoisjal from the bottom upwards. Though this ia generally the practice with pilgrims, yet 
sometimes they fail to reach the topmost storey, geting quite tired after having walked 
round and round the lower ones. The cihorten was about 100 to 120 feet high, thetop 
covered by a giltdome. The copper-plates being very thick, have stood for centuries the wear 
and tear of the weather. From the topmosl part, called the pumpa (cupola), iamediately under 
the gilt dome, I enjoyed a magnificent view of the town and the monasteries of Gyau-tee. 
The surrounding hills and the distant mountains, their bleak appearance broken here 
and there by some solitary white monasteries, presented to the eyes a singularly wild aspect. 
In goiug round the chAorfen to see the diferent chapel, we were required to go from left 
to right according to Buddhist ueage. There were numberless niches filled with images 
of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. During the time of Ohhoigya/ Rabton there were eighteen 
Buddhist sects in Tibot, all of which had received encouragement from him. Ie founded 
eighteen establishments for the study of their respective religious theories and philosophies, all 
of which he endowed with grauts of land. Under his benign rule Gyan-(se was raised to 
eminence and Buddhism received a fresh impulec, and Lhe study of literature was encouraged, 
In the first floor we were shown his statue and those of hie ministers surrounding him. 
The kuner of the chhorten touched our head with the sword of that illustrious monarch, 
and enid that by ite jin-/ab (blessing) we could triumph over our enemies and enjoy 
longevity and prosperity in this world. Here we were epscially pointed oul the two images 
of Dorje Chhong, the supreme Buddha of the Gelugpa church, one of which was very old and 
small, and the othor large, glittering and handsome. Once on a time the grand Lama of 
Tashi-Ihunpo visited this chhoréen and touched the breast of the old image to feol if it 
was warm and living according to popular belief. But he soon repented for having 
dared on so great a sacrilege : he confessed Bia sin, and as a testimony of his penitence he con- 
structed the gold image of Dorje Chhang, which he placed by the side of the old one. The 
base of this eacred edifice wos filty paces square, ss we found by counting our paces as we went 
round it, Then returning to the Gandsn Lhakhang, we refreshed ourselves with copious 
draughts of tea. In the meantime parties of pilgrims came to the chapel of Gandan Lhakhang, 
and uttering sacred hymns, presented incense-sticks, scarvea and butter to the deities. The 
abbot of the Pa/khor Chhoide, with half-a-dozen disciples, came to make reverence to the 
great image of Buddha in this shrine. in the portico of which we were sitting. On the 
two sides, right and left of the chief image, were the images of Tsonkhapa and Maitreya. 
To-day being the full-moon—a sacred day with the Buddbista—the doors of all the sacred 
shrines were thrown open. The kuner told us that I wos peculiarly fortunate in having come 
to Gyan-tse at such an auspicious time, the doors of the great chhorten being only opened 
to the public at the full and the now moon. After an hour's rest, accompanied 
by Kusho Tung-chhen and Ugyen, I paid a visit to the great monastery of Pa/khor Cuhoide, 
The Toug-la Khang, or the grand temple of learning, ia a splendid and lofty edifice, the 
inside of the hall being lighted by 1,000 lamps. On three sides—the north, ast and west— 
there were lofty niches, inside of which were placed three huge images of Buddha—Jom-yang 
Chenraseig and Maitreya—and of numerous Buddhas and DBodhisattvas. The first was 
couetructed of ser-ssang (copper) overlaid Ubickly with gold-leaf. Five hundred monks were 
engaged in the divine service, and about two hundred monks wore engaged intently in reading 
the sacred scriptures. No one lifted his eyes to look at us, eo exemplarily strict was the 
discipline observed at this place. Wo were conducted to the great library, the very sight of 
which inspired feelings of awe and reverence in our minds. ‘Iho books were very old, broad- 
leaved, and some two to four feetlong. I was shown the sacred scriptures, all written in gold. 
The library is not accessible to the public, but the Auner, an acquaintance of Kusho 
Tuog-chhen’s, did all in his power to oblige us. With what assiduity and perseverance the 
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Buddhists perform the eacred duties of their religion, what interest they take in the 
collection of sacred books and images, and with what zealous care they preserve them, can 
be only gathered by visits to such places. I was shown the soulptures oxeculed by Indian 
Buddhiets, and aleo some stone images like those I had seen at Buddha Gaya. The gilt images 
of theSravakas, such as Saripu, Moungalputra, Ananda, Kashyapa, aad other Arhats, artis- 
tically wrought by Indian bands, some in a standing and a few iD a sitting posture, were 
objects of the utmost interest to me, and awoke a deep desire in my mind for the thorough 
study of Buddhism and of the history of medimval India. On the four sides of the image 
of Shakya Buddha the monks eat in four rows of twenty each. In front of them were 
hundreds of lamps fed with butter. On the back of the seats of the mouks were kept drama, 
each placed on a post, which the monke at intervals beat, and sounded cymbals and 
blew brass haulboys (dung-chhen) end the sonorous gya-ling (olarionet), uttering sacred 
hymns to the accompaniment of the musio in a peculiarly profound tone. Wheu 
exhausted by continual recilation of mantras, they refresh themselves with tea. Wine is not 
brought within the precinels of these Gelugpa monasteries, and ja fact all drinkers of wine 
are expelled from the order of monkhood of the Gelugpa church. Alter feasting my eyes on 
all these novel and grand sights, I came to the lobby of the monastery, where there 
waa a grand colleotion of stuffed animals euch as tho snow leopard, wild sheep, goat, the 
‘ak called dong. stag, wild mastiff, &e. Among these I also saw @ staffed Bengal tiger. 
Kausho Tung-obhon aud I made several rounds outside the great ch/orten, counting the beads 
as wo walked. ‘I'hie religious trip being finished, we returned to the Ganden ST hakheng, 
when Lhe kuner conducted usto the second ard third floor, where several raclusea were 
reading the sacred books. I was told that when the T'ashi Lama visited the I’a/khor Chhoide 
he put up at this house, and I was shown the raisod seat oocupied by him during his visit here. 
Tho successful atudents among the monks of Tashi-Ihunpo are sent hero to comelete their 
study of the first course of sacred texts bofore they are allowed (he degree of Tom-ram-pa, or 
bachelor of sacred literature. The Pa/khor Chhoide slone enjoys the privilege of conferring 
this degree. Here we dismissed the kwners who had taken tho trouble of accompanying 
us to the several sanctuaries. Two monks, just urrived, attempted to talk @ little Sanekrit 
with me. Ono of them asked me to read the signboard on which the names of Tsong-kbapa 
and the monastery were written in Sanekrit, viz. Sumati Kirti and Tushita Vihara. The: 
eeemed to understand these names, and said that I was correct. I olso read in their 
presence the inscriptions in the “‘umed,"” or’ “headless” characters of Tibel, i.e. charncters 
without the Madtrd. In the portico as well as below the eaves of the house several sorts of 
flower-plants in blossom were kept At about 3 ra. we left Gyan-tso, Ugyen returning 
to his lodgings ot Lithophug. The skies were somewhat cloudy and a stron; ale 
now blew, and we made haste to reach Dong-tse before dusk. I wamnly thauked 
Tungebhen for the trouble he bad taken to show us the celebrated and most interesting 
sanctuaries of Gyan-tse, and added thet, not to speak about the Minister, whose 
kindness for us was incomperable, he (Tung-chhen) was one for whom I had the 
highest regard. Ho smiled at this, and observed that he wos glad that we were able to 
appreciate his holiness’ thug-7e (meroy) towards us and all living beiugs. Conversing 
in thie way we arrived at the foot of the Chhoide hill, where Shabdung, the Minister’a 
page, came to receive us. I was at once conducted to his holiness’ presence, and supplied 
with tea to refresh myself. “How did you enjoy your tnp to-doy? Were you not 
tired ? Could you sec all the savotuaries ?” were the Miuister’s gracious inquiries. 
“Yes, by your holiness’ grace [ have been very fortunate and successful in my visit to 
Palkhor Chhoide. To-day being the holiest day of the month, the doors of the great 
chhorter and the grand monastery were thrown open. Religious services on a grand scale 
were being conducted in the Vafkhor Chhoide when we visited it. The whole hall 
was illuminated by a thousaud lamps, with the help of which we vould see many things 
very clearly that at other times could not be seen at all.” “I rejoice at it,” added the 
Minister, ‘and I must say that /hat dam tan sony \the gods have shown you the way), for 
it did not strike ns that to-day wos a holiday. If you had gone tomorrow or yesterday, 
you would have seen very little.” 
5th January.-This morning the dah-pon and the ése-pon left Dong-tse at about 
7 a.m. Qn account of the previous day’s fatigue I got up from bed a little too late to sve 
the procession at their departure. After broukfast [ went to the Minister's presence and 
gave bim ep account cf my trip to Gyan-tse and the impressions it had left on me. He told 
me there were half a dozen chhortens in Tibet like the ono we had seen at Gyan-lae, He 
admired the power and devotion to religion of Chhoigya’ Kabtan, who in fact had raised 
Gyan-tse to importance, erected the Gyan-tse fort, aud founded the great religious establish. 
ment of Pafkhor Chhoide, with its college for the e:ghteen Buddhist schools of ‘Tibet. ‘hore 
were about six hundred monks in the Pa/khor Chhoide and about siz bundred more in the 
neighbouring monasteries. In former times three thousand monke are said to have been 
on the register of the oollege. Ithen explaincd to the Minister a few diagrams from 
Ganot’s chapter on photography. At Gyan-tee, Ugyen Gyatsho, on the previous day (afler 
his return to Lithophug, @ distance of half a mile from Pa/kbor Chhoide,) had been warmly 
received by the Chhandso Kusho of Pa/ri monastery, with whom he entered into a long 
conversation. He learnt from him that much information about the antiquity of Gyau-tse 
could be gathered from a work called “Nyang-obboi-junz Nimai-bodsser.” Ugyen Gyatsho 
returned to Dong-tse at 2 P.m.. when he was called to the presence of the Minister. and asked 
to give an account of his experiences of Gyan-tee. I was present, and observed 
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with interest how inquisitive and ourious the Minister was. Ugyen Gyatsho expressod 
himself much pleased with his visit. Ife aaid that he had obtained lodgings at Lithophug 
ina gentleman's house, where both the 27abo and Namo showed him much hospitality, 
and at parting repeatedly entreated him not to forget to call at theirs if he happened 
again to go to Gyan-tee. Ugyen Gyatsho presented the Minister with a dozen oranges, 
which he had bought at Gyau-tse ‘hom at oue anna each. I told bis holiness that the 
oranges were from Sikkim (Demo-jong), and that our friend’s house was surrounded by 
orange trees, “ Ob, indeed,” anid his holiness, “then his home must be a happy land. 
In Tibet no oranges grow; at Lhasa there are orange treea producing emall orauges, but 
they do not ripen.” I accounted for this by saying that even in Sikkim oranges borne by 
trees on a height over 6,000 feet above sea-level were very sour and small, the cold 
climate being unfavourable to their growth. Ugyen Gyatsho aleo related how an accident had 
befallen him through the bridge of the Nyang-chhu having been damaged and the river 
channel obstructed oy a large block of ico, It was with much difficully that the ponies were 
landed in safety on this side of the bridge: he himself had fallen down in the icy water, 
@ portion of the ice having cracked by the sliding of the bridge beams Iu tho evening my 
companion narrated to me the stories he had beard from the Chhyan-dso of Pa/ri monastery, 
one of which I relate here:—Once on a time when Dugpa-kunleg, the famous bul eccentrio 
saint of the red hat school, waa staying at Khang-toi Shikha in Lhasa, he saw from ths upper 
floor the wife of the host stealing a piece of amber from the bag of a heggar-guest then 
residing in her house, and putting a small apple in its place. Dugpa-kunleg told her 
it was both sinful and criminal to do what she had done, and related to her on 
old tale by way of instruction. In ancient India there lived two fricads, one living in the 
uplands who was a dishonest men, and the other residing in the lowlands, a sincere and 
honest man. One day these two friends, while walking in a mountain valley, found a bowl 
of gold, at which the lowlander said to his comrade, “ Well, now that by fortune’s favour 
we have got a treasure, let ua first make adorations to the different local gods, and then 
divide the remainder among ourselves.” At thia proposal the upland man said, “ Friend, the 
day is much advanced. We ean conveniently do the same tomorrow ; let us go home to-day 
with the bowl.” The lowlauder agreeing to thie, the upland man returned to his home 
carrying the bowl with him. Next morning the former called at the house of his friend in 
the uplands, and found him ia a corner of his house erying and shedding tears. His friend 
tried to console him, saying ‘ Friend, do uot cry ; tell me what is the matter with you.” At 
which the other said “ Ah friend ! my heart is filled with grief and shame. How oan I tell 
you! Friend, the bowl of gold, when I arrived here last evening, miraculously chanzed its 
contents, for this morning I found it filled with sawduat. The gods alone know who atole 
the tressure. ‘Lhis event, 1 am grieved to say, will put an end to our friendship, inasmuch 
ag it will create in your mind a suspicion against me.” So saying, he began weeping afresh. 
His friend, perceiving the design of his false friend, with wonderful evenness of temper said 
«Friend, you need not ory. The treasure is not the most important thing for the loss of 
which we should be depressed. If we two live loug as friends, we should consider ourselves 
very happy. Chauce brought the treasure, and chance hos taken it away: crying will not 
bring it back.” The false friend, thinking thathe had gained hie end without creating 
suspicion in bis friend’s mind, soon dried his tears. His friend, before taking leave 
to return home, said “Friend, I have not mentioned to you one thing.” “ What ia 
that,” asked the false friend. Said the other, “In my orchard very excellent mangoes 
and other delicious fruits are ripe. I have no children who can eat them: let your 
two sous aeoompany mo to my house that I mey entertain them with the choicest fruits 
in my garden.”’ ‘The false friend gladly agreed to the proposal, and his two eons accom- 

anied the honest man. Ile on his return to his house bought two monkeys, to whom 

e gave the names borne by the two sons of his friend, and trained within a short time 
10 come when called by their names. One dey the false friend came to the lowlands to 
take back his two sons, and knocked at the door of hia friend’s house, when his friend 
came out crying in a loud and pitiful voice. ‘ What is the matter with you,” inquired his 
friend. “Friend, my heart bleeds to tell you the misfortune that has befallen ue! Your 
two darlings are changed into monkeys!” The father replied: “Friend, it is a curious 
story; how can I believe it?” “If you doubt it, you may call your sons, and they will im- 
mediately present themselves.” The fathor called his elder eon by his name, when the 
elder monkey instantly came leaping, sat in his lap, and began to fondle and chatter ae if 
the uplaud man was an old then Surprised at this, the father called his second son 
by name, when the second monkey came frisking and leaping, and eat in the lap of the guest. 
After a while the lowland man asked his friend ‘How can it be possible, friend? Tell me 
how the bowl of gold could turn into sawdust?” The uplond man, fearing his sone were 
tranaformed into monkeys by the incantations of his friend whom he had deceived, replied 
“ Friend, I deceived you when I told you that the gold was turned into sawdust. 1 have 
got it with me. Wo will divide it between ourselves equally.” He then asked ‘Ie it true, 
injured friend, that my sons are traneformed into monkeys.” “Oh no, how can men turn 
into monkeya? Your sons aro in excellent health in one of my distant orohards.” Sy 
the two friends returned to their homes with their respective treasures—the oue with hia 
children, the other with hie gold. Years elapsed before the two friends were summoned to 
the court of the lord of death in order Co bave their good avd bad aote weighed. ‘Tbeir 
moral merits and prayera were also weighed and found tolerubly in theiz favour. A game 
of chess was played by the gods and the demon, in which, by mesns of artful casting of dice, 
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the merite and demerits of the gode and men are ascertained. tn tbe mirror of karma, or 
mundene actions, the two friends saw and blushed for the evil actions performed by tham— 
the gold turned into sawdust and two human beings converted into {wo monkeys, The lord 
of death ordained thet the upland man ehould bo incarcerated for five hundred years in bell, 
and that the other should be born ae 6 monkey for five hundred birtha. Greater ponishment 
was to be inflicted on the latter because he had the audacity to ateal human beings and 
say tbat they were turned into monkeys! Dut because he hed wished to make offerings to 
the gods when the gold was found, the gods pleaded for him.—Having fluished his talo, the 
sage Dugpa-kunleg exhorted the hostess to leave off her stealing habits and threatened her 
with similar punistrments if she persisted. Then the woman put back the amber in the 
beggar’s bag, and the sage returned to Lhobrag. Nan 

Ugyen Gyatsho aleo related to me the account be had heard of the Terton Lame of Sikkim. 
Last year a mendicant, native of Gyan-teo, visiting Sikkim gave out there that he was one of 
thoso discoverers of sacred books mentioned in the Ning-ma history of Sikkim, and 
showed a very old Tibetan monuscript volume on the propitiatory ritual of “Guru 
Thog-mar,” a fearful deity of the Ning-ma pantheon. The Sikkim Bajah gave him a very 
warm reception, aud in consultation with the chief Lamas of his durlar, arranged to make 
Dlock-prints of that book. Lately this imposter had returned to Gyan-tee carrying with him 
many valuable brass and copper articles, silk robes and cash. 

‘6th January.— Both Ugyen Gyatsho and I wore called to the Minister’s presence to 
breakfast with him. He told us that the Grand Lame had expressed himself very anxious 
to buy a calendar-watch in which the dates and the days of the week are indicated, 
Kashmiri and Nepalese merchants brought for sale different kinds of watches, cheap and 
dear, but he had never met with one of the above description. I begged him to give 
me the calendat-watch which we had lately presented to him, that I might make a 
present of it to the Tashi Lama at the lime of paying my reverence to him, promis- 
ing to prooure him (the Ministor) another of superior quality. ‘'Pandib, this watch 
ia very handsome: do you wish me to pert with it?” said his holiness looking towards me. 
I humbly replied that as our things from the Lachen Pass hed not yet arrived, I did not 
kuow with what auitable present I should approach the Grand Lama when I went to receive 
chhyag-tcang (benediction) from his holiness’ hand: that it was for this reason that I 
made the proposal, but would act according to his advice. The Minister replied that 
Phurchung would shortly be duo here, when we would be able to select presents for the 
Grand Lama. 

I then explained to him the rules of division in arithmelio, and made him do some 
exercises on the chyang-shing. He observed that the English method of arriving at results by 
the process of multiplication and division was simple thong tedious: the only advantage it 
had over the Tibetan process was that, tho workings bengal on the paper instead of baing 
rubbed out sesorting to the Tibetan praotice, helped the memory in finding out mistakes. 
Healso said that heknew some morchants from Nepal avd Kashmir who with wonderful 
facility and readiness worked long and tedious sums in arithmetic, whioh it would take the 
Tibetan experts days to work corroctly. Ie evinced much interest in the working of 
“simple rule-of-threa,” by which he was able to calculate the number of grains in a given 
bushel of barloy. The signs of plus and minus amused him not e little. Piola him that 
the Nepalese tradera who worked long sums with great fooility must have practised them- 
selves in mental arithmetic, and if his holiness took the trouble of exercising himself in 
mental arithmetic, the next time ho met those merchants he would wonder lees at their 
quick oess in calculation. 

Tho Minister's mother, accompanied by a maid-servant,came to-day to pay reverence 
to her saintly son, When I was first told that she was the mother of the Minister, 
I felt much difficulty in believing the elatement, for while we were seated she reve- 
rentially approached hia holiness, made three profound salutations by touching the ground 
with her forehead, and received his benediotion. She then presented him with a few 
balls of yak butter and a scarf, and cried much on hearing that his holiness would be off to 
Tashi-lhuupo after three days. In the evening the Minister informed us of his having 
accepted an invitation at Kye-pa Khangear, Chhyan-deo Kusho’s house, He desired up 
to returo to Tashi-lhunpo on the following morning, 2s, after etaying three deys at 
Chhyan-deo Kusho’s, he also would return thither. Boe, barley-flour, Sutter and meat 
were supplied to us aa provisions for our journey. Jerung-la, the second son of Chhyan-dso 
Kusho, who came to see him after dusk with a message from his father, entreated him to 
take us with him to Kye-pa Khangsar, as his father Particularly wanted to see Pandibla 
(myself) in order to consult me about his eon Chola Kusho's eyes. The Minister directed 
Jerung-la to personally invite us, and he acoordingly called on us and begged us to 
accompany the Minister to Kye-pa Khangsar. 

7th January.—Early in the morning wo received a mest from the Minister to 
post one our starting for Tashi-Ihunpo and to see him at ones. “tie told us that Chhyan-dso 

Cusho very much wished to see me, and he would feel greatly obliged if I would accompany 
him to bis house. I accepted this ‘unity of cultivating his acquaintance, and dressed 
myself to join the procession of the Minister's visit to sepa angear. The monks 
of the Chhoide were in their church apparel, and bustled about as if busy with some 
amportant religious service. The parents of the Minister, accompanied by their youn; 
son, came to pay reverence to their ssintly son. The father, a quiet and reapeotable- 
looking elderly “man, saluted me by lowering his yellow felt turban, and inquired after 
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my health. After exchanging compliments, Ugyen Gyatsho and I presented him and 
his wife with ten ¢awkas, which they accepted with much hesitation. They were then 
ushered into the Minister’s presence, who, as soon og they rose from the ground to receive 
his benediction, touched the crowns of their heads with the palms of hia hands. I waa 
indeed struck with this singular spectacle, and wondered that the parents should fall at the 
feet of their son! 

At 2 o'clock in the afternoon the Minister, dressed in a Buddhist cardinal’s costume and 
accompanied by Kusho Tungebhen, ourselves, and his domestics, left his residence and 
entered the Du-khang, or grand worship hall. Tungobhen carried a bundle of incenee-sticka 
and e few scarves in his hands. The head Lama of the monastery threw some grains of 
barley towards the Buddhist deilies and ultered some sacred mantras, The Minister 
conducted a short solemn service standing, and approaching {ho great image of Buddha, 
lowered his own mitre-shaped hat and offered @ present of a scarf. The head Lama of 
the monastery, taking .t e remainder of the scarves, flung them one by one towards the 
faces of lhe other deities, while monks who accompanied him threw flowers towards the 
sacred images. Then walking slowly round the ohapel from right to left, wo circum- 
ambulated the monastery and descended to the foot of the hill by the eastern exit, where 
the son of Chhyan-dso Kusho, dressed in a Mongolian uoble’s costume, was waiting for the 
Minister's arrival. Two spirited ponies, richly equipped, waited in charge of grooms in 
livery. A stool covered with a velvet cushion was placed between the two ponies. Arrived 
at the foot of the hill, his holiness was helped by a eervant to atand on the stool, 
wheuce he mounted the pony brought from Chbyan-dso Kusho’s etable. As the distance 
from this place up to the gateway of Kye-pa Khangsar’s was inconaiderable, Kusho 
Tuogcbhen, Kahchan Gopa, Ugyen Gyatsho, and I walked on. The band, consisting of 
drums, hautboys, bell, gong aud o pair of gya-ding, discoureed grave musio as the pro- 
cession moved towards tho sho (lay town) of Dong-tee. Passing through o broad road 
lined by tall poplars and other aged trees, we arrived at the gate of Kye-pa Khang- 
sar, where Chhyan-deo Kusho was standing to receive the Minister. He was dressed ing 
rich scarlet eatin robe girded by ao silk scarf, a yellow woollen turhan, and a pair 
of velvet Tartar boots. His tall stature, graceful looks, broad forehead, and uncom- 
monly well-proportioned nose, gave him o commanding appearance. Hoe greeted the 
Minister with a profound salutation and the presentation of a scarf, and in return 
received his sacred chhyag-icang. A stool covered witha velvet cushion was ready for 
his holiness to dismount. Ugyen Gyatsho preceded me and was salaamed by Chbyan- 
dso Kusho. Kueho Tungchhen, perceiving thet Ugyen Gyatsho did not pay his chiyam-bu 
(presenting of the hat) to Chbyan-deo Kusho, turned back and whispered to him to 
salute the nobleman, who it appeated had mistaken Ugyen Gyalsho for me. All of us then 
ascending a flight of steps enlered Kye-pa Khangsar. The Minister was conduct- 
ed by Chhyan-dso Kusho to his drawing-room, while Tungchhen and we were led 
by his third eon, Phuntsho Yu-gya/, to the chapel, which is the contral room on the Bret 
flcor. The house appeared {o me very neatly built, with walls of durable rubble 
masonry and beautifully carved beams, evidently of aged poplar. There was a sky- 
Tight in tho centre of the roof, which strongly lighted up our room. Long stuffed 
seats, overlaid with Khamba rugs, were spread, on which we were respectfully asked to ait. 
‘Pungebhen was given tho first place, I the second and Ugyen thethird. Platesful of Chinese 
cakes, buckwheat cakes and twisted sugar biscuits, and wooden bowls full of barley four, were 
placed on emall tables in front of our seats, and tea was served by Chhyan-dso Kusho’s 

¢, Piou. About half an hour after, Ugyen Gyatsho and myself wore conducted 
Tefore Chbyan-deo by Kusho ‘ungehhen. Saluting him according to tho Tibetan 
custom by lowering my hat, I presented him with a ecorf ond a couplo of rupecs. 
Ugyen did the same, and he received ua both very graciously. We then preted 
searves to his wife, Ama-tungla, and his daughter-in-law, Pa-tsha Rinpo-chhe, and 
returned to our respective seats. After dinner, which consieted of Chineso gruel, 
pag-thug (Tibetan gruel), boiled mutton and buttered rice, we were conducted to o 
dormitory on the south side of the chapel. There were three bedeteads, ono for each 
of us. At about 9 r.x., alter taking a cup of warm tea and some gruel, we went 
to bed. ‘fungchhen’s servant spread his knapsack, while our servant Lhegpa helped us in 
wrapping ourselves with our woollons. 

8th January —Early in the morning, alter tea, we asked Chhyan-deo Kusho’s leave 
to start for Tashi-Ihunpo. He expressed much reluctance to let us go, and said that he 
would feel much pleasure in entertaining us in his house fora day ortwo more. We 
begged him to allow us to act according to the Minister’s wish, o8 his holiness was our 
master and protector. Ile immedistely went to the Minister to ask if ho objected to our 
staying at his house for aday or two more. Kahchan Gopa communicating to me the 
Minister’s consent, wo postponed our setting out for Teshi-lhuppo. Breakfast was brought 
by a shelama {meid-servant) and Pa-tsha itinpo-chhe, the daughter-in-law of Chhyan-dso 
Kusho. The latter is by courtesy called Pa-tsha Rinpo-chbe, or “ the precious lotus,” being 
the only wife of Chhyan-dso Kusho’s two sone. She also bere the title of Chyam-kusho, 
though she is seldom addressed by it. She isa young lady of about twenty, of modest 
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manners and intelligent looks. Sho told me that the dishes were cleanly prepared and 
could take them without repugnance. The servants and other guesta having all gone 
out during our breakfast, Pa-teha Rinpo-chhe lingered in the room evidently to converse 
with us. Ugyen Gyalsho opened the conversation by asking her if he could take the liberty to 
enquire from what family of ‘Tibet che was sprung. She meekly replied by asking if Ugyen 
hed ever heard the name of Kusho Mankipa of Taneg. “‘ Yes,” replied ho, “do you speak of 
Manki Kusho, who is the maternal uncle of our Chief the Rajah of Sikkim?” She nodded 
assent, and with a sigh added, “ My fathor died last year. I could not see him. Are youa 
subject of m cousin Don Joug Gya-po (Chief of Sikkim)? Oh, how I long to see my aunt.” 
Turning to Ugyen Gyateho, I said, “Ie Kusho Mankips dead, that gentlemen who came to 
eee us at Toshj-Jhunpo during our last visit?” Pa-teha Rinpo-chhe, looking towards me, said 
“Did you know my father?” “Yes, Pa-teha Rinpo-chhe. Kusho Mankipa wes on acquain- 
tance of mine. He was very kind ‘» me.” Sho thereupon shed tears, and frequent; 
wiping her eyee said, “It is now full three years that I have come here, during whiek 
time 1 have never once been allowed to see my paternal home. Oh, [ am miserable! 
I have to work continually at the loom, supervise the work-women and do the duties 
of the kitchen and the table. My mother-in-law is relentless. She thinks that my frame 
is made of iron. Though this family ie rich, yot they work as if they are no belter than 
loughmen.” She then begged Ugyon to communicate to Lha-yum Kusho (the Sikkim 
Baie ’a mother) the tale of ber misery, and to persuade her, if Rossible, to take her to 
Chhumbi for a couple of months. She was exceedingly delighted with having met in us her 
father’s acquaintance and her cousin’s subject. told her that she possessed excellent 
personal accomplishments, was the wife of one of the richest families in Tsang, and would 
within a short time become the mother of children: how could she then say that she was 
miserable? “Sir,” she asked, ‘do you know palmistry,” and placing bor right band 
on my dining-table, begged me to tell her fortune by examining tho /agri (lines of the 
hand). I wos much embarrassed, but at last told her that I know very little of polmistry. 
Just then a servant came to call usto Chhyan-dso Kusho’s presence. He received us very 
kindly, and politely motioned us to Lwo joned seats on bis right hand side. His wife, 
Ama-tungla, was seated on his left. Ugyen Gyatsho was given a seat at eome distance 
from us, and interpreted for me. Chhyan-deo Kusho began with: “Iu the sacred books wa 
find mention of Indian Panditas who laboured for the diffusion of the enlightened religion 
(Buddhism). If you be a Pandits, os I hear from the Minister that you are, we must 
be fortunate to have you in our midst. I also learn thet you know medioines,in which 
I shall hereafter avail myself of your kind services.” Then looking to bie wife, he said, 
‘* If Nima Dorje (his eldest eon) were here, we could havo asked the Pandita to examine 
his eyes, What a pity heis not here, to-day!” He then ged me to see his elder 
brother, Kusho Jambale, end then called his son, Phunsho Yugya/, oud desired me, 
to my at embarrassment, to foretell his fortune by exemining the dagri on his 
Palme jeing considered an Indian Pandit, it was rather hard for me to say ihat I 
id not know an essential science like palmistry : so after grave reflection I told him that 
although I had read o few pages of a work on palmistry, yet I novor attached much import- 
ance to ils mystic explanations of men’s fortune. The ecience was very little known, and in 
my opinion it deserved to be lesa known: nothing was more unpleasant than @ prediction 
of one’s misery. Human destiny was full of misery, and it was for deliverance from its 
recurrence that Buddha had expounded the doctrine of Nirvana. Chhyan-deo Kusho 
listened to this speech with much attention, and seemed to think highly of me. Ho anid that 
if he knew how long he and hiseon would neturally live, be could devise means for the 
prevention of accidents in consultation with the Minister, for in the sacred books mention 
is made of religious remedies by which calamities brought on us by de (devils) might 
be averted. He pressed me to examine his first, and etretched it towards me. ow 
could I refuse to see it, or how could I predict falsely! eo I told him that there are certain 
Agures and lines in the palme of the hand from which the experta in palmistry draw indications 
of a long or a short life. In Chhyan-deo Kusho’s palms the line indicated a long life, and 
as to fortune it wos well known that ho was favoured of the gods. Ama-tungla then 
showed me her hands, on which I eaid : “Ama la (mother), you are very fortunate. Being 
the mother of three sons, all of whom are grown up and accomplished, and also the wife 
of such a great man, what more do you want from the gods?” She smiled at this, and 
said she had been euffering from a cough since Inst Saturday; could I give her some medi- 
cine that would bring her relief from the obstinate coughing? I asked for some black 
pepper and sugarcandy, with which I prepared @ powder for her. At noon we were called 
to dine with the Minister and Chhyan-dso Kusho. I sat by Tungobhon with Ugyon Gyatsho 
to my left. Thediehes were prepared after the Chinese fashion, and brought dressed in 
Chinese trays, and placed on little tables. A servant brought about two dozens of wooden 
and ivory chopsticks and a few clean spoons, from whioh I picked out two ohopsticke and a 
spoon. There were no forke. The first course consisted of gya-thug, a tape-like reparation of 
wheat flour and eggs cooked with minced mutton, and a cup of soup. ‘ith the chopsticks, 
which were to be ela like tweezers, I pinched out one tape of gya-thug and tried to put it into 
my mouth, but in the midway of ile passage it dropped down. Forthwith, not to be laughed 
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at, I attempted a second pinch, and was successful. I relished it well, and woul - 
sidered it almost a dainty if there was lese of onions. The Minister did 7 a Sys 
thug on account of hia having taken the vow of abstinence from eggs; but a kind of mock 
gya-thig wes presented to him. The eecond course consisted of rice and half a dozen 
preparations of mutton curry, viz. mutton with preserved vegetables, white and black 
mushroome, Chinese green-grass, pea-vermicelli, potatoes and fresh shoots of peas; 
the third course of bultcred rice aud sugar; the fourth and leet, of boiled mutton, barley- 
flour and tea. When the dinner was finished I asked Tungchhen how many courses 
would be served in eumptuous dinners, and was told thet thirteen /eu (literally chapters) are 
gousrelly served to noble laymen, such as DaA-pons and Staprs. About an hour after 
inner we were conducted by Jerung-la, the second son of Chhyan-deo Kusho, who had 
betaken bimeelf to monkhood, to the castle of Deba Dong-tsc. It is one of the oldest and 
loftiest buildinge of Tsang. The great reformer Tsong-khapa ie said 1o have visiled it 
in order to hold controversies with Lama Lha-tsun Itinpo-chhe, the saint whose Ath in- 
esrnation our patron the Mfinieter is. The building, about 600 yeara old, is built of 
stone of the best quality. It faces the south, and hes balconies (rat-sal) in front 
of every one of the five storeys, provided with shutters. The building, built partly 
after Indian and partly after Tibetan style, encloses a courtyard about 100 feet broad 
and 200 feet long. ound this court, on the south, east and west, the three winga 
of the building rise three storeys to a height of 40 feet. Instend of railings, every one 
of these storeye is provided with a row of prayer-wheels on pivots, ready to be twirled. 
Theso prayer-wheels were each two feet high and two {cet in circumference, and resembled 
little drume, and (hore were about three hundred of them in front of the nine balconies of the 
three wings. To the north of the court stood the lofty main building, about 60 to 70 feet 
high. Although we visited il purposely to sce the chapel, yet the keeper (kwner) of the 
house being absent, we had to ascend to the highest foor by 8 steep ladder, where we were 
shown the gonkhang, or the ahrine of the guardian deities. It contained terrible figures, 
among which 1 noticed three deilies called BMamos, resembling the maimed deilies of the 
Hindue—Jagarnath, alavadra, ond Subhadra. There were several chapels, in each of 
which there was a resident priest called am-chhoi. In the balconies of the wings two or three 
old women were weaving blankets. At the entrance of the house a huge mastiff waa 
chained, which furiously attempted to rush upon ue. 

To the south of the castle, at a distance of about a hundred yards, is the garden or /inga 
attached to it. Inthe middle of this ¢mga isa garden-house very tastefully constructed 
after the Tibetan atyle, ite cornice and other external decorations being remarkably pretty. 
Tall poplars, some of which were 80 to 100 feet high, and four other kinds of trees, all 
leafless now, were planted in rows along the four avenues of the /inga. In front of it, 
but ata distance of about 100 yards from the gerden-house, waa the target for exercise 
in musketry and arohery. A greyhound roamed at large within the linge, but did 
not molest us. On our return we passed by the village, where, under tall poplara, 
some potters were heaping earthenwares for sale. We met four yellow-turbanned men 
who, we were told, were the rent-collector’s orderlies. In the evening the Minister 
requested me to examine the eyes of Kusho Jambala, the elder brother of Chhyan-dso 
Kusho, who had beon suffering from ophthalmie. Chhyan-deo Kueho observed with sorrow 
that eye-disease had been a general cowplaint in his family, bis son and brother both 
being officted with it. 

9th January.—A ter tea we asked Chhyan-deo Kusho’s leave to return to Tashi-lhunpo ; 
but he told us that it would be convenient for us to accompany the Minister on the 
following morning. Tea was supplied to us, and as is usual in the houses of great 
men of Tibet, a servant continually waited upon ue to replenish our cups. During 
breakfast Po-teha Rinpo-chhe made her appearance. She egain related the story of her 
hard work and merciless treatment at the hande of her etern mother-in-law. I esked 
i€ her husband did not much like her. ‘Oh, Sir,” sho said, ‘we both are one soul 
and body. But he generally remains at Sbiga-tse, where he serves as the Dah-pon’s 
nerpa (atore-keeper). Once while young, my busband’s right eye was injured by an 
secident. It has now a did (shade) over it. Could you, Panditla, cure his eye?” ‘“T must 
eee it before I can say I can cure it,” replied I. She then told us tbat she had heard a very 
happy piece of news: her cousin, the Rajah of Sikkim, would come to Tibet to marry. If 
his mother came with him, she could surely prevail upon her to take her to Chhumbi 
for a couple of months. She hoped we would not return to our bomes before that, and 
if we remained at Shiga-tse, she would let ue accompany her to Chhumbi. She also re- 
marked that bor mother-in-law should not have given her the fond but bigh-sounding namo of 
Po-tsha Iinpo-chhe (the precious lotus-stem), for tinpo-chhe is properly applied to incarnate 
Lamas and Chiefs. I replied ‘ Well, do not you know thet handsome and accom 
plished ladies con also be designated by that precious name of Rinpo-chhe?'’ She 
smiled, aud withdrew. We wore then called to the Minister's presence, whera we 
met Chhyan-dso Kusho and Tungehhen. After a short conversation we got up from our 
seats to wash our haouda, A large copper washing-bowl, called kafora, wes placed before 
the Minister, who waehed his Tends, rubbing them with a kind of wood-dust called 
sugpa, which served the purpose of soap. The sugpa is a kind of plaot which grows in 
‘libet. Dioner was then brought and served precisely as cn the previous day. At2 pu. 
Chhyen-deo Knsho made presents to the Minister consisting of blankets, Tibet serge, 
three pieces of red, scarlet and yellow English broadoloth, Gyan-tse rugs of superior 
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quality, Khamba rugs, embroidered China eatin, spotted woollen chintz, about two bushels 
of barley-flour, @ large quantity of buck-whent cakes, twieted suger biscuit and eome 
thick Tibetan bread, Postion one hundred rupees in Tibetan currency. He then made 
profound eslutations to his holiness ond received his chiyag-tang (benediotion). He next 
in speech begged his holiness to pray to the gods to make him prosperous and happy. 
Chhyan-deo Kusho then made presente to Kusho Tungchhen, which were half of what 
was presented to the Minieter. Kahchan Gopa reecived half of what was presented to 
Tungobhen; next I was presented with a pair of Gyan-teo ruga and two pisces of spotted 
blankets together with a acarf; and lastly Ugyen Gyatsho obtained two small rugs of inferior 
quality and two pieces of coarse blankets, Then alms were distributed among the monks 
of Dong-tse and the menials of tho Minister. When the work of presentation was over, 
Chhyen-dso Kusho returned to the Minister's presence, where we also were. In course 
of conversation, he hinted the advisability of my presenting an elephant to the Tashi Lama, 
and inquired from me tho cost of one.  toplied that I did not much are for the cost 
of an elephant: what I feared was that it would be very dificult to bring an elephant to 
Tashi-lhunpo. He ssid that lately two elephants were takon to Lhasa to be presented 
to the Dalai Lama from the Sikkim Rajebh, and gave a grapbio description of the ani- 
tale, and said that one of them bad died on the way. I answered that if tho Government 
of Lhasa provided mo with a passport to enable me to come tn Tibet freely, I could easily 
resent an elephant to (he Tashi Lame, and told him that the elephants presented to the 
Brand Lama of Lhasa wero presented to the Sikkim Rajah by the Government of peel. 
I thon explained to him the relation existing between the English and Sikkim Rajah. He 
asked me, if the English were good men, why had they fought with Sikkim and snatched 
sway from him the best part of bis terntory. I thereupon gave a short sccount of 
the history of Sikkim and Nepal, how Nepal had conquered Sikkim and expelled the Chief 
from hie territories, how the British Government came to his rescue and reconquered for 
him his territorics from tho hand of the Goorkha government, and what return for all these 
good services the Rajah of Sikkim had made to his benefactor the Drilish Govern- 
ment. I related how tha Dewan of Sikkim had insulted incffensive travellers like Dre. 
Hooker and Campbell, and kidnapped refugees Irom the protection of the British authorities ; 
snd how readily, when the Rajah repented of his actions, the British Government par- 
doned him and granted him a pension of Rs. 12,000 6 year. He then said that if we could 
prooure him a pair of elephants, he would pay the cost-price. I replied that I myself 
could present him with a pair of olephants if he could take charge of them on the British 
Sikkim frontier. He then turoed the conversation on the superiority of Indian metal images 
over those made in Tibet, and said, looking towards the Minister, that ihe bell- metal images 
of Magadhe, called jaikvim, are very rare thingsin Tibet, “IF Panditla hed brought some 
of them, or those called sharfi (bell-metal images of Lengal) and nudii (those of 
Uddayans or the lower Indus Valley), your holinesa would have been really delighted. 
Indian articlea of gold and of other precious metals are superior to the glass and other fragile 
tbings whioh they have presented to your holiness.” Then turning towards me, he said, 
“Pandibla, we Tibelans do not care for fancy toys. We like useful things. Tho next 
time you bring presents for his holiness, pleaso do not bring glassware and other 
useless toys.” ‘The Minister smiled at thie. Chhyan-dso Kusho then said that his bholi- 
ness had showed him the things we had presented him a couple of years ago. I then 
gave him a short account of tho early history of Tibet os I had read it in Tibetan booka, 
and conoluded by observing that the Tibetan Goveroment of the present time was very weak 
compared with the former Governments undor native Tibetan kings. In the evening it was 
settled that the Minister would start for Tasbi-]hunpo next morning, and that Kusho Jambala 
should accompany me to Taahi-Ihunpo to avail himself of my medical treatment. 
10th January.— We got up early in the morning, and eqnipped ourtelves to tart 
for Tasbi-Ihunpo. There vasa brisk movement among Chhyan-dso Kusho’s servauts, who 
prepared tes and Tibetan gruel for ue all. T'ungohhon La advised me to start ahead of 
the Minister's party who, he said, riding swiftly, would overtake us very soon, and kindly 
allowed me to eclect the quietost pon; From the Minister's stable. We paid our respects to 
Chhyan-dso Kusho, and, accompanied by his brother, loft Dong-tse, When we were passing by 
the village of Dong-tec, a fow beggars followed ue eupplicating alms. Wo autiefied them by 
throwing a twa-anna pieco for them all. Before wo hod proceeded four miles from 
Dong-tee, wo aw tho Minister accompanied by four attendants, all mounted «-n ponies, rapidly 
approsching. They overtook us near Dekiling, where I waa taking a abort rest, and 
without waiting rode on swiftly. I intended to ride slowly with the pack-ponies and 
Kueho Jambala, who, beiny an old man, was unable to ride fast; but Uzyen Gyatsho 
urged me to keep up with them and, whipping hie pony, ambled off. I followed him. Tho 
Minister’s Party having ridden about a mile, bad dismounted to eross a broad, frozen 
irrigation canal, and we overtook them at the sixth mile from Dong-tse. ‘Lhen pro- 
ceeding together for nbout three miles, we found ourselves on an extensive table- 
laud (hrough the middio of which ® streamlet, now dry, cut its way to flow into the 
Nyang-chbu. A little above the junction we all halted for about an hour, Tho Minister 
‘dismounting, ordered his page Shab-dung to fetch bim o basketful of earth from a 
particular place which he pointed out. The earth being brought, he eat cross-legged on 
a rug and uttered some mantras, alter which eome barley-flour wos strewed and water 
eprinkled. On my asking the reason of (his evidently religious service, Tungobhen 
La told me that hero the Minister baving o fell lost time from bis pony, it was 
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supposed thef some unfriendly evil spirit (most probably a Naga) was maliciously bent 
upon hurting him. The service was to threaten the evil spirit to leave the place at once. 
At the conclusion of the service the Minister gave mo acme dried dates and other Cabul 
fruits, while Kusho Tungchhen distributed treacle, biscuits and parched barley to Shab-dung 
and Ugyen Gyatsho. ‘hen proceeding enstward, we passed in front of Norpu Khyung-dein 
(the jewel eagle’s peak), on which are the ruins of an ancient Karma-pa monastery. 
When we orrived at Rissur, where the Nyang-cbhu washes the rocky ledge of a bluff, 
the Minister showed me the narrow passage ou the side of a rock where, about twenty 
Years ago, two powerful dignitaries were assaseinated, being thrust into the Nyang- 
chhu by the agents of the notorious Gah-dan Gya-oc, who wanted to usurp the supreme 
authority at Lhsss. Gah-dan Gya-oo wos the treosurerof Gah-den monastery, which is 
under the control of an abbot. He gradually rose to distinction, and became tho right-hand 
man of the Regent, when he wos well-known under the name of Dayan Khanpo, but at last 
conceived the ides of usurping the eovereign power of tho Valai Lama and of confining the 
Dalai and the Tashi Lamas in two monasteries where they would be compelled to perform 
exclusively religious duties. He accordingly organized a secret conspiracy, and treacherously 
put several nobleracn and powerful officiels of Tibet to death to pavo his way to the 
supreme power. His secret designs were also directed against the four Shapes, all of whom 
he plonned to capture and throw, hermetically packed in hide bags, into the Kyi-chhu. 
Shape Thimen and his colleagues were first imprisoned in the jail of Du-chhung Jong 
situated to the north-west of Dong-tse, but Dayan Khanpo, suspecting that Thimen's 
cage might be espoused by many powerful Chiefa of Tibet, secretly sent a letter inviting 
him to Lhasa to fill some high offico under the Government. When the unsuspecting 
Shape wos passing by the Rissur ony ial the morning, he was thrown headlong into the 
water by some ruffians employed by Dayan Khanpo. At last when the atrocities practised 
by him became unendurable, the chiefe ond nobles of Lhasa unanimously declared him to 
be an evil spirit who deserved to be despatched by the sword, and sent a large body of 
soldiers Lo arrest him, but be managed to run away from Lhasa towards Rigyal, nha Becin, 
that he could not escape hia pursuers, he induced one of his servants to atrangle him to deat! 
with a scarf. At about 4 r.s. we reached Tashi-gang, where Ang-putti received us with 
much reverence and cordiality, After refreshments the Minister took his scat on the roof 
of Ang-pulti’s second storey to enjoy the view of the surrounding hills and the famous 
Lhundub-tre Jong of Panam. Here he called me and Ugyen Gyatsho up, and asked us to 
teach him the English syetem of laud surveying. Ugyen gave him tho prismatic compnss 
which he had with him, and also the pocket compass by which vertical angles could be taken. 
We explained to him the use of the instruments, and expressed regret that we had no 
tape or chain with us with which we could take the measurements, carefully concealing from 
him the fact that approximate measurements could be taken by pacing. Had we mentioned 
that, he would surely have suspected us of being surveyors, and withdrawn his patronage 
from us. The Minister still expressed much eagerness to learn surveying, ond we, in 
reply, reminded him that he had kept with him the tapo and mathematical inatrumenis 
whic we hod brought when we lost came to Tibet, and then returned to us. ‘What a 
ity akha-kha that I did not keep it here. Is there no means now to get them here?” 
ke then told me that he was in earneat to obtain a sextant, an illustraled work on 
English sstronomy, some mathematical instruments, together with a chest of medicines, 
ond asked if we could not make arrangements to send somebody to bring them from 
Indio. I replied that unless I myself went down to Calcutta, nobody else could select 
things which he would consider useful and good, and in my absence Ugyen Gyatsho would 
be the proper person to give effect to his wishes. Of course, if we sent orders to our 
friends in India for ony articles, thoy would send thom, but they certainly could not 
divine what lhings not mentioned iu such a list would be acceptable to the Minister. He 
then asked why Ugyen Gyatsho could not go to India to buy those articles, on which the 
latter said he could and would certainly go if his heliness wished bim to do so, but there 
was one thing in the way which made him hesitate to leave Tibet. ‘Toll mo, Ugyen, what 
that is,” said the Minister. ‘Your holiness, how oan I leave my friend Pandibla alono 
here? Besides, the desiro of visiting Lhasa was one of the principal objects of Pandibla’s 
coming to ‘Tibet this time, and before that end has been attained how could I return to India 
leaving him here without o companion? Tho Minister replied “ That is not a matter of 
difteulty. I can undertake to look after him. There is every propertly of tho Grand Lama’s 
oing 10 Lhasa to ordain the Dalai Lama into the order of monkhood in the 4th month 
June), when we may arrange for Pandibla’s going to Lhasa, Both Shape Rampa and Phala 
nre my friends; they will help him. Howover, we will think of it afterwards when we 
return to Taehi-Ihunpo.” He then said that there were four persons in Tsang who took an 
interest in science and study in general. We begged to know their names. He said the 
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four were Shape Porapa, Kusho Tung-yig Chhenpo, the Donner Kah-chan Dao, and himeelf. 
“There are many other learned men at Tashi-luunpo and in different other monasteries of 
Teang, but they mostly interest themselves in tho works of sacred literature only. They 
do not care to know Lhe scienoes and improvements of other great countries, such es Philling 
and Indio.” I then asked if his holiness could not arrange to establish a meeting of 
these four great persovages to improve the educational status of the monastery and to 
introduce fe study’ of elementary science. He replied, ‘ Although we are the most 
influential men in ‘Tsang. yet it ia not within our power to induce men to aludy and work 
after our own way and wishes.” “How that can be possible I cannot understand.” said I, 
The Minister then told me that he intended to visit tomorrow the convent of Kyi-phug 
situated about three miles off in the uplands of Tashi-gang. The lady superior and her 
tiun-mos (nuns) had repeatedly solicited him to pay a visit to their convent, but for want of 
leisure he had not been able to doeo even once in the course of the last six years. Ilo 
therefore advised us to proceed slowly towards Tashi-lhunpo after tea tomorrow, in company 
with Kusho Jambala, whom he desired {0 pat up in hie house. 

Lh January.—The Minister and his party left for Kyi-phug convent st 7 a. 
Tungehben La gave us a letter 1o Gyateho Shar. We breakfasted at Tashi-gang, and set out 
for Taehi-Ihunpo at 10 4.u. Kusho Jambala being aa old man waa unable to keep up with 
us, who rode fast ata graceful amble which be admired, but himself would not urge 
hie pony. His yellow satin mitre-shaped cap, his spectacles, his manner of sitticg 
his pony, and his tall thin singular appearance, recalled to my mind the appearance of 
the Knight of La Mancha as he followed the muleteerae who were in charge of the 
Minister's baggage. With his leave we proceeded ahead of the party, and arrived at 
the margin of the Nyang-chhu at the eastern cornor of the table-loud of Shalu. The 
river here was divided into three channels, tho shallowest being in the middle, while 
the deeper one was undermining the fields. Ugyen Gyatsho opened his saddle-bag and 
gave mo a piece of boiled mutton to eat. A orust of ice about a foot deep was formed 
on the eurface of the Nyang-chhu. The place where we refreshed ourselvea was over- 
grown with ao kind of thorny shrub resembling the silver fir. Proceeding thenco in 
a westerly direction we saw @ woman in the middle of the table-land engaged in sweeping 
the field. On asking Ler whot she meant by it, she replied thot she was clearing away 
the frozen crust of moisture that her cattle might the more easily pick up the ersss. 
At this time, we were told, many sheep died for want of » for crusts of ice formed 
on the surface of the dry pasture grass injure the health of the sheep. At 4 P.M. we 
arrived at Chyom-cbhu in Gyatsho Shar, where we were kindly received by Deba Shikha, 
the bend of the farm, to whom we handed Kusho Tungehhen’s letter. He read it and 
ordered tea for us. After refreshment, when we were about to cook our own food, the 
Deba’s wife brought us Chinese gruel, barley-four and boiled mutton, on which we made 6 
henrty repast, Deba Shika and his wife made grand reparations for the Minister's recep- 
tion, Two ponies were equipped with saddles and sad o-bage, the latter filled with cakes, 
buckwheat bread and fino barley-flour. Two bowls of curds, well packed, were giving to the 
messengers to carry the Pishi Maui-lhakhang, where the Minister generally refreshed him- 
self when journeying between Dong-tse and Gynatsho Shar. These men nevor started 
before dusk, 80 wo took a short walkin the Lobding, and saw the gorlen-house where the 
Minister's quarters were arranged. At night, after a couple of cups of Tibetan gruel 
(jam thug), Kusho Jambala was accommodated in a snug little room opposite Doba 
eee Lleeping-room, while we ocoupied our former place on the first floor of Deba 

kha’a house. 


Y.—RETUBN FROM DONG-TSE TO TASHI-LHUNPO AND RESIDENCE THERE. 


12th January.—After breakfost we took a walk round the Jinga (grove) belonging 
to the Minister, situated in front of his cham-chhu or bathing villa. It was eurrounde by 
a wall of partly sun-dried bricks, stones and turf, seven feet high. In the south- 
eastern corner of the grove stands the two-storied snug little house whore the Miniater in 
October pends a few days of his autumn recess. This house bad o balcony to the south, 
a bath-room and dormitory in tho upper floor. It had three spacious windows on the 
west, south and east, provided with shutters easily removoable. In the sleeping-room, 
woll furnished according to Tibetan fashion, two yellow church cloaks were kept erect 
on the cushion, just as gown patterns are kept in millinery shops in Calcutta, so that 
at first sight one would believe that somebody was in the room dressed in the oloaks. 
‘There were no out-offices near the house. We were told that during the Minister's stay 
here, cooking and bathing ere performed under yak-hsir tents pitched in the western avenues 
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of the grove. At nine in (he morning we left Gyatsho Shar, and riding slowly, arrived at 
Toshi-!hunpo at noon. We first called at Phuntsho Khangsor, where we were warmly 
received by Nerpala and other domestics of the Minister. As usual ten was served and 
flour and ‘boiled mutton presented to us for refreshment, which we did not touch, but after a 
fow minutes stay to inquire after each other's health, returned to our lodgings at ‘thorgod 
Chyikbong, where we met Phurchung, who hed arrived yesterday from Khamba jong. 
After ealuting us, he said that os Rinzing Namgya/ was in charge of our baggage, the 
Jongpon of Khambe-jong did not allow bim (Phurchung) to proceed beyond the ‘Tibetan 
boundary, for last year Rinzing having accompanied Captain Harman up to Thangu, 
the ‘libetan boundary, he was believed all over this frontier to be a Government 
employé connected with the Survey Department. The Jongpon, who knew Phurchung, 
told bim that unless he came armed with a passport from the ‘ashi Lama's Govern- 
ment, or from the Uommander of Shiga-tse, he could not let him cross the frontier ; 
adding that there were definite orders from the Lhasa Government not to let anybody cross 
the boundary, even if be came with recommendations from the high officials of Labrang, 
who are unconnected with the charge of the frontiers. Desides, Hiozing Namgyal had 
brought to Lachen many articles of a auspicious character, such as English guns, 
chaire, &o., belonging to Captain Harman or some European gentlemen, and had given 
out that he would enter ‘libet. Dhurchung also told us that some natives of Lachen 
had secretly informed the Jongpons about Itinzing’s connection with the Government and 
his object in entering Tibet. inzing had accordingly gone back to Darjeeling, leaving 
our baggage at Lachen Peepon’s house. In the afternoon tea, barley-Hour, &e., were sent 
to us frum Phuntsho Khangsar. In the evening we cooked our own food and conversed 
with Phurehung about the treatment he had received at Khamba-jong und the report 
epread about i by the Tang-lung natives. 

13th January.—The cash which we had brought from Darjeeling having been 
almost spent, we now felt the necessity of selling the pearls and gold we had with us. 
When gving to Dong-tse we had left a few folahe of pearls with our cld acquaintance 
Lupa Gyantsan of Shiga-tee. I eont Ugyon Gyatsho lo Shiga-tee thom to purchase pro 
visions, and also to inquire if the pearls had been aold. He found Lupa Gyantean 
engaged in casting bell-metal oblation cups, but es soon as the Inter saw our companion 
he left his work (o receive him, and his wife immediately spread a little table and poured 
tea for Ugyen’s refreshment. Lupo Gyentsan told him that he had shewn the pearls 
to a merchant of Lhasa, who had not offered more than our cost-price for them. 
Lupa observed thet the merket for pearls had of late considerably fallen, and that 
we could not expect much profit out of them within a month or two, but promised 
to show our pearla to other parties and leb us know the result. Lupa also asked 
if we had not brought avy gold with us. Ugyen Gyateho replied that he had no gold tozell, 
but would inquire from me if I had any for sale. On my arrival at Tashi-lhunpo [ had warned 
Ugyen Gyalsho not to tell anybody that we had gold with us, as then we would tempt robbery. 
Lups Cysntsan also Lold him thet great preparations were being made by the Grand Lama for 
hia visit to Lhase in May, when he would ordain the Dalai Lama into the order of monkhood. On 
that occasion the Tashi, according Lo the custom of the sacred order, would have to make 
return presents and money rewards to the different officials and chiefs of Tibet, for which 
robes, boots, &c., were now being largely ordered. Ugyen Gyatsho also met other acquaint- 
ances of his, who inquired if he had enjoyed his trip to Dong-tse. He roturned in the 
evening, when 1 arranged to remove my study-room to the second floor whore the eun- 
beams used o fall earlier, the first floor being very cold, being seldom visiled by the 
aun. Tbe ehutlers and doore of the second Moor were not in rool order, so Ugyen and 
Phurchung stuck some paper on the shutters to make the room habitable. The Nerpa 
came to see us in the evening and inquire after our wants, 

14th January.—After vroskfast Ugyen Gyatsho went to the hom, where he found Lupa 
Gyantean waiting for him. Lupa whispored in his ear that some traders from Chhumbi 
and Kivchhengang were juet arrived, most of whom were known to Ugyen. Loe (Lupa) 
knew that some among them were bad men, and, as he understood from their conversation, 
not well-disposed towards us. He waa weiting bere lo prevent Ugyen Gyatsho from 
incautiously coming acrosa (hem unprepared. J'ollowing Lups’s advice, by yen went to the 
furthest corner of the ‘tom, where pastry waa being sold, whouce he entored’ the lane leading 
to the police-station, where he had an acquaintance in the Chinese Aari/dar of Shiga-tee. 
Then ascertaining who were the men come from Phagri, Chhumbiand Rinchhengang, Ugyen 
met (bem and made many inquiries reapecting the slate of the passes. Thoy told him that it 
was only through the Government of Lhasa having declared the Phagri Pass open that they had 
been able lo come. As regards the Sikkim Rejah's coming here, they could not give him any 
definile information, but there was much talk of the Hajah’s marrying the daughter of a great 
man of Lhosa, Alter moking purchases in the (42m, Ugyen Gyateho went to Lupa Gyan- 
tean’s house, where he orranged to buy a pony for me, for which the owner asked Ka, 75. 
Through Lupa he induced the owner to send it to Tashi-lhunpo for our inspection. Accord- 
ingly, at about 2 r.m., [he pony was brought to our house when, alter s short trial, 
T offered to pay Bs. 50 for it; but not agreeing to that price, the owner went back to Shiga-tse 
with his pony. At four o’clock the Minister, who had arrived at noon, sent for us, Being 
conducted (o his presence, we saluted him as usual, aud on hie graciously inquiring after 
our health and the fatigues of the journey, we told him that we were allright by his mercy. 
He told us that the lithographic apparatus sent to him some months ago bad not been 
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opened by him for fear of small-pox. ‘May Iask what your holiness thought of the 
press,” eaid I. “I thought that the packed eases contained eome miraculous remedies, which 
when applied could neutralize the effects of small-pox coming out from the tubes enclosed 
among the lithograpaio articles,” replied his holiness. ‘* You wrote in your letter that you 
hed sent different powerful chemicals along with the press, aud, as you had promised to send 
some vaccine matter, [ thought you had sent it with the chemicals. One night [ smelt 
some gaseous emanations coming out from the boxes, which [ thought contained the 
germs of small-pox, so I did nol sleep thal night. my mind being troubled with the dread 
of emall-pox attacking us.” We laughed heartily as his holiness went on relating these 
ludiorous fancice of his. I told him that the vaccine matter enclosed in hermetically closed 
lass tubes was not yet come, having been by mistake put into the packages now 
fring at Lachen Pass. At last ho was convinced of his delusions and Jaughed at bis 
undless fears. Hoe asked me if Phurehung was come and had brought our baggage from 
hen, whereupon I related to him the circumstances connected with Phurchung’s 
failure. 

1544 January.—After breakfast we were called to tho Minister’s presence. Alter a 
short conversation we went to his library whero tho packages were. In his presence the 
boxes were opened and the portable lithographio press set up. The Minister seemed to take 
much plensurein the fixing and sotting up of the apparatus. Ile himself unfastened the 
screws with tho screw-drivers, fixed the rollers, wheels and cylinders, and gave orders to 
carpenters to make a pair of tables to fix the press upon. Tho pony-eeller brought the 
pony for our inspection a second time. I begged the Minister to ask Kusho Tungohhen 
fo examine the pony andto Ict me know its proper price. Permission boing granted, 
“‘Tungchben took the pony oulsido the monastery and made a monk try it fora short distance. 
He said that the pony was worth 20 sranys or Rs. 50, but even if we pnid 22 srangs it 
would not be dear. 

164 January.—Tho lithographic press and other apparatus had become rusty through 
lying long unused. We tried to clean them with cocoanut-oil which we had carried for using 
in the magic-lanlern, but with little effect. Wo then tried ‘Tibet rape-oil with emery 

wwder, and found it answer well. After breakfast, which we took with the Minister 
1u the west drawing-room of Phuntsho Khangsar, he told us that he was very anxious 
to get the articles left at Laohen. Phurchung, he said, was not intelligent enough to 
persuade the Jongpona not to obstruct him, and even if he were provided with a pro 
passport, as required by the Jongpons of Khamba, he would hardly succeed in satistying 
their ehrowd inquiries. He therefore thought that unless Ugyen Gyatsho undortook to 

0 to Lachen, the things would hardly come to Tashi-Ihunpo, He had heard that Ugyen 

ad relations at Lachen—a circumstance which would go a great way to help him 
in his mission. Ugyen in reply said be had no relations at Lachen, but that one of his 
sister’s daughters was married tothoheadman (Pecpon) of Lachen. The Minister observed 
that he did not wish to send Ugyen to Lachen merely, but that as he had other articles, 
auch as calendar-watches, books on science and arts, and particularly on astronomy and 
geodesy, to order from Calcutta, none but Ugyen could bo entrusted to buy them, whom he 
would therefore like‘o goon to Darjeeling tor the purposo. Ugyen Gyatsho in reply 
represented that it being the middle of winter, the journey between ‘lashi-lhuopo and 
Darjecling would bo fraught with immense dangers. The Kangra Lamo poss must surely 
now be blocked with snow, and the cold must be extremely severe betwoen Khamba-jong and 
the Kangra Lamo pass. He feared he might die in the snows or fall ill on the way. ftow. 
ever, as ho was bound to give effect to his holiness’ wishes, he must consent to go down to 
India in spite of the difficulties he was sure he would encounter on tho journcy. He 
would do anything in his power to please his holiness, provided he was furnished with o 
tam-yig (possport) the draft of which would be made by himself. The Minister under- 
took to provide him with a éam-yig containing very favourable conditions, and to propitiate 
the gods in order that they may protect Ugyen Gyatsho from dangers from man or 
beast or disease till the Ist of the third Tibetan month (end of April 1882). Ugyen 
Gyataho then thrice prostrating himself before the Minister, reverentially addressed him, 
a Your boliness, may it please you graciously to excuse me, as, beiug a man of the potty atate 
of Sikkim, Iam ignorant of the honourifio language used in China and ‘Tibet, and conge- 
quently am unablo to address your holiuess in suitable language befitting your exalted and 
sacred posilion ; yet your holiness, out of your free: messy, and gonerosity, will be pleased to 
hear my prayer. Allow me to pray that in my absence your holiness will take charge of Pandib- 
la, who, as your holiness knows, hes no friend or acquaintance in thie distant land, oxeept 
your holiness. I pray also that your holiness will promise to look after his health, and will not 
allow any injury to be done to him by our enemies or by the Government authorities on the 
ground that he is a foreigner.” After @ pause the Minister said, “ Do not you fear that 

‘andibla will die beforo your return: he mny suller from illness, but die he will not,” 
Ugyen Gyatsho then begged the Minister to favour us with a letter in which the following 
conditions were to be ingerted :-— 


let.—That tho Minister take charge of Pandibla (myself), that he may not be molested 
by the Government, that his person and properties may not be subjected to 
any kind of injury from outsiders, and tbat bis comlorts be looked after here. 

2nd.—That when Ugyen Gyatsho returned in the epring, he aud I might be sent on 
pilgrimage to Ceutrel Tibet without opposition from any quarter. 
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3rd.—That we muet not be thrown or allowed to ba thrown into any difficulties of 6 
olilical nature during our residence in Tibet on the ground of our being 
loreigners. 


Besides these, which were to be written in the form of an agreement, he would keep the 
reat of his holiness’ promises and assurances in his heart as objects of hope and cheerful 
confidence, like tho lotus Dower in the sllegoncal story of tho sun and moon. Thus did 
Ugyen Gyataho supplicate the Minister and charm meal the amount of foresight he displayed. 
Tt was a very wise provision he was making for his own responsibility towards our Govern- 
ment; forif owing to any cause whatever [ happened to die in Tibet during his absence, 
he could produce this letter to show bis anxiety on my account. The Minister, in reply, said 
that it wos unnecessary for Ugyen to be anxious for my safe residence in Tibet. Ile would 
keep me in bia own house as a member of his own family, and defray all my expenses. As 
regards the second question, it was his intention to send us to Lhosa with the Tashi Lama's 
porty in May next, as thero was every probability of hie visiting Lhasa in the beginning of 
the summer ; but if neither the Grand Lama nor himself went to Lhasa, he would make 
separate arrangements for our pilgrimage. As for the third point, he was awareof bis own 
responsibility when be invited us to come up to ‘Lashi-lhunpo, and he readily agreed to 
give Ugyen Gyatsho a letter assuring him that he would not allow us to be molested by 
anybody during our residence in Tibet. We offered his holiness our cordial thanke 
for his very kind assurance, and Ugyen promised to start for India within a woek’s 
time. In the evening he told me that the promised letter would be of great use to us, 
as, if difficulties erose, it would be easy to extricate ourselves by producing it. I 
told him that I knew ‘tibet and the Tibetans well: nobody could give ua trouble: 
if anybody or the Government suspected ue, we would simply be sont back to the 
Sikkim frontier under a suitable escort. Under such circumstances it would be unnecessary 
for us to produce the Minister's letter, which may entangle him with us. I knew full well 
whet inflnence the Minister had both at Lhasaaud Tashi-lhunpo. In the latler he was the 
right-hand man of the Grand Lama, and at Lhasa the two acnior Shapes who ruled over 
the country were his devoted admirers and worshippers. Our business wos simply to 
mind our own work—the study of the language aud literature of Tibet. 


17th January.—In tho morning, at about 7 a.m, the Minister went to Shiga-tso to bless 
aod grant absolution to the departed soul of Kusho Shang-po, who had lately died from the 
effects of a cruel and severe flogging in connection wilh the Ampa’s row. At his departure he 
instructed the Lama to olean and set up the lithographic press. Accordingly, after breakfast, 
Ugyen Gyalsho, Phurchung, and myself envaged ourselves in the pross business. Phur- 
chung acd Ugyen polished the apparatus whilo I ect up the machinery and instructed 
the enter lo make tables in my presence, os the one he had prepared would not answer. 
Wo took our tiffin in the library room, where the press-work was to be conducted. 

18th January.—Alter breakfast, we went to the Mfinister’s presence, who told Ugyen 
Gyateho that Kusho Badurla, the head of the conveyance department, wished to ece the pearls 
we had brought with us. We gave him the pearls, with a request that we might be 
paid in eilver through him. ‘e therefore sent Ugyen with a lelter to Kusho Badurla 
to settle the price of the pearla. Ugyen did not find Badurla at home, but conversed with 
his wife, whom he at once recognized, having seen her at Tumlong and Chhumbi, 
she being none other than the elder sister of the preseut Rajah of Sikkim. She gave him 
6 very kind reception, and talked wilb him for nearly one hour. He was Lreated with tea 
and gya-(hug (Chiucso gruel), aud was asked to cali again. 

19th January.—Vo-day being the day of the new moon, nearly a thousand beggars lined 
the two sides of the road leading from Tashi-lhunpo to Shiga-tee. Lhagpa Tehering, 
the well-known almegiver, was distributing alme to the poor. At noon Ugyen visited 
the thom, where he witnessed a quarrel betweena Tibetan woman anda Khamba over a 
tanka worth of barley-four, in the course of which the women challenged the latter to take 
an oath very common in Tibet, namely, that if he told an untruth, he might never see the 
Grand Lamo’s face. Ugyan Gyatsho, who was present all the time, separaled the purties, 
Tho people of Kham are a fierce reco who infest the solitudes of Tibet, and generally carry on 
depredutions in tho isolated villages north of Lhasa. They are a dangerous clasa. 

20¢h January—Early in the morning we received an invitation to dine with our 
acquaintance Lupa Gyantean of Shiga-tse We were told that to-day was the new- 
year’a day of the working people, being observed by all the people of Tibet with the 
exception of the clergy. Tomy mind the question arose how could fo new-years’ days 
come to be observed by the Tibetans. The solution was not at present possible. After many 
excuses we agreed to dine at Lupa’s house in the afternoon. After breakfast we went to 
the presence of the Minister, who asked if we had come to work with the press. On Ugyen 
Gyatsho’s answering yes, he thanked us copiously, and leaving his other business came to 
the library-room. Hoe carefully washed the lithographic stone himself, which Ugyen 
Gyatsho dried by keeping it near an earthenware stove blazing with charcoal firo. Every- 
thing being ready, I asked tho Minister to print a very auspicious hymn at first, that the 
firet fruit ofour Inbour might be a sacred composition. The Minister at once ran to hie study 
room and fetched a very old manuseript, containing o stanza or stotra composed by tho present 
Grand Lama in honour and praise of the Minister. I opeued the transfer-paper roll from the tin 
ase, and asked him to dictate to Ugyen Gyatsho. He wished bimself to write on the tranefer- 
poper with the transfer-ink, although ‘Ugyen heaitaled to entrust him with thet task, which 
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requires good practice. I told the Minister that I had no objection to his undertaking to write 
the fretcopy. Ifit tumed out bad, we could easily wash off the impressions from the stone 
and priot fresh copies. He was quite delighted with we offer, and with the greatest caution 
and atlention wrols upon the transfer-paper, which, being placed on the stone, he eagerly 
took hold of the handle, fearing lest Ugyen or I might forestall him. He turned 
the wheels, Ugyen having pul the ink with the roller (fodchhen in Tibetan). I counted 
the (urnings—once, twice, nnd thrice,—when an excellent impression was obtained. “So 
it isacharming print! the pressis a miracle!” said the Minister, quite transported with 
joy. He sent Shabdung, his page, to call Kusho Tungehhen and three of his Lama friends to 
‘witness the miraculous affair. The do-par (stone-press) was now given the name of fud-par (or the 
press of miracles). The Minieterin the presence of bis friends printed (wenty more copies in the 
course of an hour and a half. Ugyen Gyatsho secretly told me that he would take one of these 
twenty copies to Calcutta to show the first print of the press lo Mr. Croft, our kind master, 
‘who had specially indented for the press from England to present it to the Minister. It being 
liffin-liwe, Kah-chan Gopa brought tea and biscuit with a few eticks of boiled mutton. 
While | wns engaged in reading the directione about working the proas, which the Minister 
wanted to translate, the latter lifted the tea-cup to my lips. I was, indeed, unprepared for 
such a mark of hovour, and immediately took the cup in my hand. “ Mitog, mitog; 
do not care for this trifle go on with your work,” eaid his holiness. At three in the 
afternoon wo aeked his leave to go to Lupo Gyantsan’s house. He permitted us to 
go lo Shiga-tse with some reluctance, ond in fact did not like our going to the house 
of so insignificant @ man as Lupa. I understood the Minister’s object in hesilating 
fo give us permission, but Ugyen Gyatsho, on account of his promise to Lupa, 
could not be prevailed upon to let me remain at home. I, however, delayed starting, 
aod Ugyen went alone to Shiga-tse. Lupa not seeing me, sent two of his servants 
with @ pressing invitation. Al last at half-past 4 p.x. I started by the road leading 
1o Shige-tsc town and running by the east of Kesar Lhakhang. The eastern part of the 
{own was filled with groves and handsome fawne. I rode on the pony which had been kept 
for trial, and which I now mado up my mind to buy for Re. 56. Lupa Gyantsan gave me a 
warm reception, his wife and himself coming to help me in diemouvting from my pony. 
Both husband and wife conducted me to the first-floor, which wes lately completed, aud 
which contained his chapel. I wae asked to occupy the highest seat just below the chapel. 
Ugyen Gyntsho occupied a seat further below and to the left of mine. First chiang 
waa served. Idid not touch it. Then tea (cha) was brought by his young daughter, a 
girl of ten, while hia wife placed a wooden bowl of barley-flour end some pieces of boiled 
mutton on a little table. Lupa Gyantsan then, taking off hie turban, respectfully begged 
that I should take sol eha (prepared tea), aud consider that I was dining at my own home. 
Shortly after, Ugyen, aceorling to the Tibetan custom, made a short apeech, in which he 
exhorted the Lupa always (o inquire after my health during hie absence from Tashi-lhunpo, 
and to furnish me wilh any articles of food, &o., which I might think of buying during bie 
absence. Le thanked them both for their kindness, adding that he (Lupa) aod I being old 
acquaintances, should ever continue to be friends, and that he would with my permission take 
{be liberty to say that men who, like us, have been friends, must behave to each other as 
brothera born of the same parents. So saying, he presented them each with a rupee and a piece 
of ecarf, putting the coins in their hands and the scarves round their necks. They received 
(hese with much pleasure, and rising from their seats said that they considered it their 
duty to serve me es my devoted servants. Ugyen then put a scarf on our servant 
Lhagpa’s head, observing (het it was given him ever to serve me faithfully and obediently. 
Lhagpe, joming his palms, saluted me, and said that he would never prove false. @ 
then took leave of our hosts, wishing them abappy new year. Ihad inquired if it wasa 
purely Tibetan custom, and from their reply I guessed, and very rightly, that 
this was the new-year's day according to the national Aivetan custom of the pre-Buddhist 
period. This is the only remnent of ancient Tibetan usage which has not been entirely 
displaced by Buddhism. The Buddhist new year commences in February, which the 
Lamas observe very carefully. At the time of laking leave of the hosta, Ugyen told thom 
that I would very much like to know of passing events and occurrences in Tibet from time to 
lime. Before we got up from our seats, Lupa’s daughter, having droased herself in her gala- 
dress, danced and sang a ‘Tibetan song. Uayen asked Lupa if she knew to dance like 
the Chinese, whereupon she danced very prettily in the Chinese fashion, and also sang 4 
Chinese eong, Lupa himself playing an accompaniment on the pipe (/ing-bu). When the girl 
gat down, an old woman sang a Tibetan song, wishing us a heppy new year. At 7 p.m. we 
returned to Tashi-lhunpo. . 
2lst Janucary—Thie day was also observed as a holiday by the Tibetan laity. Very 
few men assembled at the ‘om, so that Ugyen could not make purchases of provisions 
for us. After breekInst we went to Lhe presence of the Minister, who graciously insisted upon 
my pulting up with him at his own residence Phuntsho Khangeer ie offered to 
sccommodale me in the library-room, adjoining to which there was one waiting-room and a 
bath-room. I gladly agreed to the proposal, and heartily thanked him for his very kind offer. 
Ugyen Gyatsho and myself then begged him to keep the gold and the proceeds of the 
sale of pearls in his chest for safe-custody. In the evening Nima Dorje, the eldest son of 
Chhyen-dso Kusho of Dong-tee, arrived avd waa kindly received by the Minister. After 
conversing with bis holiness tor a few minutes, Nima Dorje came to me, and showed me his 
eyes. J saw that a cataract had formed in his right eye. He told me that, hearing his uncle 
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Kusho Jambela’s eyes were improving under my treatment, he was emboldened to try my 
medicines, and that, with the permission of hia father and lie Minister, ho wos come to consult 
me. I told him I was exceedingly sorry 1 had no medicines with me to suil his case ; 
that we, however, proposed to send Ugyen Gyatsho to Calcutta to bring certain 
articles, along with which some medicines would also be brought. As soon as the /am-yig was 
obtained, Ugyen Gyatsho would start for India. Nima Dorje then smilingly said that the 
dam-yig was being prepared by the Dahpon, and il was {o osk ths Minielor about a certain 
point to be ‘agerted in the dam-yig that he had come here. IIe hoped the /am-yig would be 
ready within o day or two. Le confidentially (old me that if I could cure him of the defect in 
his eye, he would present me several thousand eilver coins. I roplied tnat I would care 
more for his recovery than for his money. 

22nd January.—We resumed reading English and working sums in arithmetio with 
the Minister. After reading a few lines of the First Royal Reader, his holiness turned 
over the pages of Ganot’s P pains and desired me to explain to him the diagrams on telegraphy 
and the camera obscura, There was nothing in that book which he did not like to be 
explained, but unfortunalely forme I was not myself acquainted with most of the subjects 
which excited his curiosity. Not prepared to expose my own ignorance, | often dwelt 
longer on questions and points which I could best explain and with which I was 
familiar. Iw spite of all my careful attempts to evade hia inquisiliveness, the shrewd Minister 
had gauged me well, and often expressed his earnestness to meet with such men as Dr. Sircar 
and my brother Navin Chandra, ‘“Amehi-chhenpo” (Dr. Sircar, of whoso disinterested 
zeal and earnestneea for the cultivation of svience in Aryavaria I bad often told him 
in course of conversation), be enid, “cannot be expected to visit thie country. He is a great 
man. He will not probably take the trouble of crossing the anows. Dut could not you 
arrange to invite your brother, who, as you say, has carefully studied this interesting 
book?” While we wore thus engaged in conversation, several visitors were announced aa 
waiting for an interview with his holiness, so that I had to withdraw to the library-room. 
In the afternoon Nima Dorje brought the /am-yig and presented it lo the Miniater. We 
were called to hia presence and shewn it. Ugyen Gyatsho disapproving of it, as nothing 
wos mentioned in it of his return journey, it was returned. 

23rd January.—Crowdes of visitora came to receive the ch/:yag-teeng (benediclion) from the 
Minister’s hand. Amovg them were many Kulmuck pilgrims from Khalkha and other remote 
provincea of Mongolia. ‘he leader of the Khalkha Mongola was Lobssang Arya, now 
a respectable man, having been promoted to the Gyer-gyan (eldership) of Khalkha Kham- 
tehan. it may be remembered that he had served me as a cook for more than a month 
during my residence at Tashi-lhunpo in 1879. Tho Minister talked with him in Mongolian, 
after receiving the pilgrims with much kindness. The Mongols are greatly devoted to 
hie holiness for his affability and acquaintance with their language, customs and 
menoers. Some of the Mongols peeped from the window of the weiting-room at me, 
wishing evidently to talk with me. Some asked me to explain to (hem the map of Asia, which 
wes hung on (he wall of the waiting-room. Besides this map there was a beautiful bird’s- 
eye view of Kivo-tsena, the superb residence of Arya Manjusri, or the god of learnin 
and wisdom in China, in the neighbourhood of Pekin. I explained to them the latter, an 
ehewed them the cities of Lhasa, Gaya, Urga (the capital of Khalkha), Caleults, &c.,on the 
English map. The mention of these names startled them very much. They gazed at me 
with wonder, and evidently took me for a pilgrim who had been all over the world. “ Have 
you been to those places?” inquired they, opening wide their oblique eyes. ‘“ No,” asid I, 
“T have not been to those places, still I know them.” ‘ How can thal be unless you be a 
miracle-worker?” I then added tbat I could at once tell them by looking to the satha 
(map) the distance of one place from another in Mongolia. After silently woudering at what 
I said, and saluting me by louching their head to my forehead, they bid me good-bye. 

24th Januavy.—Early in the morning L was called to the Minister’s presence, when a young 
monk of Nagpa ‘l'a-tshang (Tantrik school) came and sat by me. The Minister asked him to 
show me his eyes, which were both a litle swollen, Lis holiness reminded me that the young 
monk had served him devotedly during hia residence at the Nag-khang, and was deserviog 
of my attention. I opened Moore's Manual of Family Medicines in hie presence and read the 
symptoms mentioned under tho heading Muscm volitantes. ‘ That is precisely the disease 
this young Gelong is suffering from,” said his holiness. The monk also said that he saw 
epots and a kind of web-like haze before his eyes. I gave him a few doses of alum lotion 
to wash his eyes with, and made him promise to walk round the monastery during fair wealher 
several times a cay. 

In (he afternoon I took tiffin with Kusho Tungehhen, and conversed with him on the 
tupics of the weather and the high winds which now every day blew invariably in the after- 
noon. THe talked of Phagri pass and told me that the Seryon (custome collector of Phagri) 
was hia friend. {f Ugyen Gyatsho returned to Dorjeeling by the Phagri pase, he could give him 
a letter of introduction to that officer. I thanked him for his kindness, and added that Ugyen 
would prefer the Lachen pass, as he had obtained a /am-yig from the commander of Shiga-tse, 
whose jurisdiction did not, os he knew, extend to Phagri-jong He then requested me to 
indent for a few good Malacca rattans and « few yards of merino cloth for his own use. 

25th January.—In the morning as usual I went to the Minister's presence and had my 
breakfest with him. He told me that in certain star maps he had seen figures of the different 
constellations and had understood they represented rea? figures to be seen in the aky. To 
satisiy his curiosity in this respect he hod bought 4 large telescope at much cost. Not 
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knowing how to uso it and what to see by it, he had not been able to put that fine and 
valuable instrument to any practical use. He therefore desired me to write to my master in 
India to eelect for hima well illustrated work on astronomy. He also remembered my 
saying that the regions of the moon, saturn, and even of the sun were said to be visible 
through the medium of the telescope: now he was very curious to know what those 
luminaries contained and what was the natural aspect of their surfaces, lying under the 
effusion of streaming light from them. I told him that I could satiafy his curiosity to 
some extent by showing him the uec of the telescope, although I could not possibly tell him 
all that scientific mev had learnt about them by means of their researches. He emilingly 
observed that hitherto he had been under the impression that the sun and moon and the 
numerous other planets and constellations were angelic luminarics, who for tho excellence 
of their morul merits were promoted to the celestial mansions al different heights, to shed forth 
their radiant lustre and thereby guide all living beings of thie earth to the path of dharmu ; 
but if the enlightened Pfsinga had discovered bitherlo unknown secrets regarding those 
luminaries, which it was nothing impossible for them to do, he would like to know their true 
character before be could accept them aa correct and real. While we were thus engaged in 
conversation, Nima Dorjo arrived and presented the /um-yiy to hia holiness. After perusal 
the Minister banded it over to me, and I in turn passed it to Ugyen Gyalsho. The 
Dahpons, wo found, out of anxiety for the prevention of small-pox, hnd instructed the 
Jongpou of Khamba te examine the contents of the boxes to eee that nothing defiled or 
contagious was brought with them. This would put the Jongpon in a position to extract 
from Ugyen Gyatsho any amount of money they might choose, I inquired, reading the 
passage in question, how it would be ible for the Jongpons to ascertain if there was 
sny contagious matter in the boses Ugyen Gyatsho was now going to fetch. Aa it would 
be inconvenient to wait a few days more for a corrected Jam-yiy, the Miuister advised 
Ugyen to be satisfied with the one in hand and to mako the best uso of it according to 
his own intelligence and judgment. Nima Dorje again reminded me of his eye-diseasa, and 
begged me to indent for the best medicines obtainable from Calcutta. MKahchan Gopa 
iawie asked me to procure him ao very good stereoscope from Calcutta, of which he would 
ear the cost. 

26th January.—The Minister proposed that I should put up with him at Phuntsho 
Khangsar, assuring ue repeatedly of hie kind protection. Ugyen Gyatsho undertook to go 
to India, on the underetanding that Phurchung’s services were to be lont to him fora 
period of six months at the most: without Phurchung he would not proceed a single ste 
fowards Khamba-jong. Afler breakfast, hefore we again met, the Minister consulted wit! 
Tungehhen and Gopa about keeping me with him. hey readily agreed to it, but objected 
to my keeping Lhogpa os my servant, aud the Minister told us that Lhagpa being o Shiga-tee 
mau could not be trusted, as Shiga-tee men were very deceitful and cunning, and at the 
same time faithless. Although I spoke favournbly of Lhagpa, the Minister could not be 
persuaded to believe in his honesty, and observed that os he had undortaken to look 
to my wants and comforts, there was not the least necessity of entertaining a servant 
to wait upon me at my expense. Fearing if 1 still persisted in my wish to’ keep a 
servant, that the Minister might suspect mo of eutertaiving some ulterior objects, I 
at once agreed to abide by his decision. Of course it was my intention to keep myself 
informed of the daily occurrences in the town and the monastery, and I thought Lhagpa, 
not having much to do at Phuntsho Khangsar, could easily rove about the town and 
monastery in scarch of information, os I myself would be prustically confined within 
the walls of Phun-tsho Khbangear, being required, according to oustom, to wait upon his 
holiness. Everything being settled about my residence, we were now to equip Ugyen 
Gyatsho and Phurohung for a journey lo India vid Khomba-jong and Lachen pase. ‘hey 
were very reluctant to journey at this season of tho year, as it wos midwinter and enow 
must undoubtedly have fallen in the lofly regions of tho south. Tho Minister expressad 
his anxiety at Ugyen’s delay to start, and I was cqually auxicus to start them, that 1 might 
hear from home and friends at Calcutta. Alter supper 1 prepared my leltera for home, 
indulging hopes of receiving letters through Rinzing. 

27t4 January.—Alter returning from the thom, Ugyen and Phurchung busied themselves 
in preparing for the journey. 1 allowed the former to teke with him a pair of Gyan-tea 
blankets and a suit of lambskin clothes to prolect himself from the severity of the cold. He 
purchased a large quantity of eheep’s fat to distribute among the Sikkimese on tho way. 
Dried mutton, barloy-flour and sheep’e fat are special daintivs to the Sikkimese, which they 
value above all other articles of food. I gave Phurchung a pair of my own blankets for hig 
vee during the journey. With my permission they hired four ponies for the conveyance of 
themselves and their indispensables. In the evening wo were invited to take tea with the 
Minister, when Ugyen, after three profound salutations to his holinese, prayed that his bless- 
ings may always be on him, and that by tho mercy of the sacred Buddhas he might reach his 
destination safely. When the Minister withdrew to his prayer-room, we went down to the 
second-floor aud conversed for a short time with Kusho Tungehhen. 

28th January,—To-day, the 10th of the 12th Tibetan lunar month, was considered very 
auspicious to start for India. At six inthe morning, Uygen, Phurchung and 1 went to the 
Minister's presence. His holiness, after s short prayer, wished Ugyen a safe and pleasant 
journey, and placed a long scarf on his neck. Phurchuny also received one, shorter and 
inferior to Ugyen’e. At the latter’s epecial ree { desired Phurchung in a short speech 
to servo Ugyen os he would serve me. urchung answered my eshortation with 
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La lasso, lasso (yes sir, yes sir). Then we returned to Thorgod Chyikhang, our lodging, 
where after breakfast, I presented parling ecarves to my faithful companions. The scene 
was extremely touching, aud they shed teurs to leave me alone. I, too, conld not suppresa 
my feelinga when I exhorted them to take care of themselves in the snows and to be prepared 
for avy heavy snowfall. Ugyen Gyatsho essured me he would exert himeeclf to the utmost. 
of his power to establish frendly relations with the Jongpon of Khamba and the Lachen 
Peepon. 1 gave him leave to spend a reasonable sum in making presente to them, and eccretly 
told him that if he succeeded in making friends with either of them or both, it would be of 
reat service to our cause, and that I would gladly pay him the expenses of tog-chhang (or 
tiendship wine). Ie smiled at my suggestion, and said ho would do everything in his power 
to please mo and return to Tibet in April next. I thanked him heartily for his kind- 
ness, and aleo Phurchung, who having obtained a pony for himself to ride up to Khamba- 
joog, was wholly taken up with that pleasurable prospect. Both now in excellent spirits 
rode off towarde Delel. Isent Wang Chhyug Gya/-po and Shabdung to fetch my clothes, 
utensile, &c., from Thorgod Chyikhong. ‘They brought some, and told me that our 
eervant Lhagpa was clandestinely removing some of my kettles, enamelled plates, &e. I 
immediately went to Thorgod Chyikhang and asked him to produce the missing articles. 
He denicd any knowledge of them, and said the d+ (devils) must have removed them. 
Surprised with hie replies, I at onco sent for Nerpala and Kusho Tungchhen. Nerpala 
arrived firet; and though we could plainly see Lhagpa’s great pocket euormously stuffed 
out, yel as it was impossible to search his pocket, we confined ourselves to drawing oul alist of 
thinga that were missing. Kusho Tungebhen, who presently arrived, smiled at the roguery 
of our trusted servant Lhagpa, and mado me undorstand that our knowledge of the 
Tibetans waa very small, and that we should not heave trusted in Shiga-tse people. 
He then drew out 0 list of things we had with us, and at the conclusion looked the doors 
of Thorgod Chyikhang, and told Lhazpa to return quictly to his homo. My bedding 
end booka were removed to the library-room, which hencoforth became the place of my 
residence. 
29th January.—Early in the worning, after performing the morning service, his 
holiness suddenly came to my room, accompanied by Kusho Tungehhen. I rose and 
reepectfully begged him to take his seat on a raised cushion near my table, to which his 
holiness said, mitog mitog (be pot anxious for that). ]Le observed to Kusho Tungchhen, “ This 
library-room will hardly in ils present state be comfortable to Pandibla. Will you fetch 
me the hammer, a few nails and a piece of acreen oloth?” Tungchhen ran to bring them, 
and soon returned with the things, when the Minister roceeded to fasten the ourtain 
with his own hands. I begged to be allowed to fix the curtain myself. He replied 
tbat he felt much plensure to make me comfortable. ‘This room,” he ssid, “ia Alled with 
books, most of which are of arsenical papers. You will fall ill if you constantly inhale the 
air of this place.” The curtain divided the room into two parts, the booke lying in the 
northern part and my seat and bedstead in the southern half of it. Underneath the floor 
was the so/-thab (or cook-room), the heat of whioh kept the library very dry ond warm. There 
was only one window in the room, about four feet square, through which a view of the 
Narthang group of bills could be obtained. At 9 a.u. breakfast was announced, when 
Nerpala conducted mo to the Minister's presence. Ten was poured in a pretty China 
cup. Kahchon Gopn fetched me a bowl of barley-four and a few slices of boiled 
mutton, ond marking my difficulty in muking a pnste of the borley-flour with tea in the 
cup offer tho Tibetan manner, made the thick paste for me by twirling the cup on hia palm 
while mixing the four with his fore-finger, In the dining-room there wos @ parrot, lately 
presented to the Minister by the Chhyan-dso-shar of Tashi-lhunpo, and a small saffron plant 
with very pretty lowers, resembling the marigold. Nerpala took much care of this plant, 
keeping it inside the house during the night, and exposing it to the suo during the day. 
The Minister told mo that a Kashmir merchant had brought a few saffron seeds from 
Kashmir and presented them to him. The plant throve well, but yielded no saffron. After 
breakfast I returned {o my room to my studies, and with the permission of the Minister 
commenced a search for Sanskrit booka in the library. At noon Machon, the cook, placed near 
mea leapet of steaming tea, kept onan earthenware stove. I was told that it wes injurious 
to drink cold water in Tibet, and was recommended to use hot tea. ‘he Tibetans very 
seldom drink water, but the lay people quench their thirst with droughts of cold fermented 
barley liquor, and the Lames with warm tea, In the evening the cook replenished the 
teapot. As the Minister, ou account of bis vows of monkhood, was debarred from taking 
any meat in the afternoon, evening, or night, he desired me to take supper with Kusho 
Tungchhen; accordingly after the lamp wes lighted I went downstairs and sat to gossip 
with Kusho Tungehhen in the so/-thad. 
30¢h January.— To-day I discovered three Sanekrit works written in the Tibetan character, 
(viz. “Kavyadarsba,” by Aobarya Sri Dandi; “Chondre Vyakarona,” by Chandra Gomi; 
and “Svarasvat Vyokaronn” by Acharya Anu,) and was transported with joy when I saw that 
they contained explanations in Tibetan. Now thet my companions had ie it and I was alone, 
having none to speak with, except the Tibetans, who were perfect strangers to my native 
tongue, the author Sri Dandi, himeelf a traveller, was my only agreeable oraipanion. Tu the 
afternoon I showed this author to the Minister, who to my surprise was able to give mo 
more information than I had expected. He had committed the entire volume to memory. 
“ Dandi,” he said, “‘ must have lived come thousand years ago.” I asked how he aame to 
that conjecture. “ Well,” said his holiness, “ this work wos translated into Tibetan by one of 
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the Sakya hierarche who lived about 600 years ago, and it was probable that the work waa 
not very new when it came to be known in this country.” In the evening I took my supper 
with Kusho Tuogehhen, and talked on various subjects. As my candles wore all conaumed, 
I begged come oil from Kahchan Gopo to feed my lamp, and remained engaged with my 
booke (ill midoight, 4 : . 
31st January.—The preparation for the new year’s ceremonies now occupied the attention 
of all classes of men. Large numbers of men came to receive the first vows of monkhond from 
hia holiness, and Kahchan Shabdung brought number of his monk-pupils for ordainment 
into the great order of Bhikehu. The Minister was largely taken up with these religious 
duties, and could hardly see me for more than ten or twolve minutes, When I withdrew 
to my room, the astrologer, Lobssang, came to eee me. He was busy with his new year's 
almanac, and frequently turned its pages to see if there were no mistakes. The Minister 
wae to examine it before submission tothe Grand Lama. The astrologer was curious to 
know what the atones and wheeled apparatus lying near my table meant. I told him what 
Ubey were. He begged mo to explain the process of printing, but [ politely evaded his 
request, aa I bad been told not to talk of the, prose to outsiders. Inthe evening Deba-shikha 
arrived with « large supply of yak butter and barley-flour, evidently for the approaching new 
year’s ceremonies. ; 
Henceforth I applied myself deeply to the study of the sacred booka and histories of 
Tibet. When I felt tired of Tibetan, I refreshed my mind with the melodious sluéus 
of Kavyadarsha, both in the text and in a translation. paring my leisuro hours I conversed 
with Kusho Tungehhen, Nerpola, Kabchan Gopa, Kahchan Shabdung, Kusho Dichhang-pa, 
and n host of other well-informed men. I ceased to write my diary regularly, but only noted 
auch information respecting the customs and manners of the country as appeared interesting. 
15th February.—The winter was very severe, or I felt it to be so, during the firat 
part of this month. Daily the north winds blow, mising storms of dust in the plains 
situaled tothe west and south of Toshi-lhunpo. The grand monastery being on tho south 
and lee-side of Do/meiri, the north winds, made to shift by the obstacle, blew upon it 
from tho wosl. The falling of sand and small bits of stone raised by the Stful gusta, 
on the papered shutters of my room disturbed me very ollen. There were two holes in 
the shutter, through which, os the air rushed in, o kind of shrill whistle was produced. 
I saw people busily engaged in out-door work, euch as collecting fuel and tending 
cattle. n fact, this wos in & manner the busiest part of the year, when the Tibetans 
remain on the move for the purpose of buying and selling. At a time when the extremely 
dry cold winds blowing from the Arctic regions wither up the vegetation, freezo tho etreams 
end fountains, harden the soil as if it was baked with cold, and blast the skin of travellers, 
the period of universal merriment begins. Greater agility and briskness never mark the 
bebits of the people in summer or autumn than at this time. The monks, like the lay-people, 
are remarkable for their habit of early rising, and] did not know any monk within the 
walls of the monastery who rose later than 5 in the morning. The usual time for getting up 
from bed was 4 4.m., and those who slept later than that without any special cause were sent 
to the discipliner of the Tshogs-chhen for correction. Al3 in the morning the dung-chhen 
(great trumpet) is blown (o summon all the monks to the congregation hall to altend the 
daily religious service. Whoever fails to attend is punished next moruing. No regiater 
ig called, no attendance recorded, yet the church discipliner could tell what monk out of two 
thousand absented himself on a particularday. I was the only man who slept up to six in the 
morning, and sometimes I lingered in bed till eeven, The mouks of Phuntsho Khangsar 
used often to remark that, were I a regular mouk of the monastery, the Gyekoi’s birch 
would have slript my body of ite flesh. I emiled at the remarks, and told them 
that in fact I slept leas than they were used to do. The Minister himself sometimes in the 
morning used to walk quielly iuto my room and awaken me, and excused me on the ground 
that he often found me up with my booke till midnight. Sometimes he used to peep in by 
raising the screen of my room to see if I was not awake, for being bineelf o great lover of 
study, he appreciated the habit of study in others. Fortunately fur mo 1 was the only man 
within the Tage premises of Phuutsho Khangsar who kept up at night like himself ; but the 
Minister used to riso early, while I used to get up late in the morning. The room in which 
I clept was warm ond well-ventilated, my woollens fresh and soft, and my stuffed bed, 
though about nino inches high, thick enough to keep off the culd of the floor, which was 
glossy, and reflected some of the furniture of the house. Whenever the winds eubsided 
used to go out for a stroll round the monastery. At all other times I used to confine 
myself and my acquaintance Lo books alone. The repairs of the lofty ehhorten which stood. 
to the west of the monastery opposite our house were commenced this morning. About 
twenty monks, assisted by about forty laymen labourers, were engaged in dismantling tho gilt 
spiral ornamentations fixed just above the cupola, or in Tibetan the pumpa, of the 
chhorten, This chhorten ia called Damdul (a enemy, and du/ vanquisbed), on account of its 
having been erecied at the lime of the last Nepal war, by which merilorious act the enem: 
were believed to have been defeated by the imperial forees. ‘Tho late graud Tama ‘'anpai- 
nima hed consecrated many charms and mystio incantalions jnseri in silk scarves, 
which were preserved within the cupola of the chhorten to keep off enemics. ‘The repairs 
lasted three days, during which the noise of the workmen, their songs and their shouts in 
dragging heavy rocks, &o., much interrupted me. I was told that he labourers were employed 
\y force, aud that they received veither wages nor food, which Intler they bad to bring from 
their homes. On the ground-floor ef our house, opposite the big ladder lesding to the first 
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floor, half a dozen monka were engaged in making cokes, bread and biscuits, and large 
caldrons full of butter were kept boiling to fry the twisted biscuits, &e. 

16th February.—In the morning Deba-shikha, dressed in a brown broadoloth robe, 
arrived, accompanied by his eon Damdul, a boy of eight, bringing for the Minister a fow 
pots of ff (a kind of cream mode from the first milk of a newly-calved jo). 1 was silting 
in Tungchhen’s room on the firet-floor, and Tungchhen-lo asked me if I would taste the ft, 
recommending it to me as very nutritious and cuoling ; and accordingly Deba-shikha sent 
two pots of fi to my room. At noon several Mongolian pilgrima came to receive the 
winister's chhyag-wong (benediction). I spoke to some of the respectable-looking Mongola 
who were waiting in the lobby for an interview with hie holiness, asking them in Mongolian 
“amar si-eng ba ya-no” (are you in good health ?), when all emilingly replied “si-eng, st-eng” 
(very well, vory well), andin turn asked “ bi-si-eng Laya-no” (are you well?), and seemed amused 
at my attempt to talk with them io their mother-tongue. 1 had picked up only a smattering 
of the Kalmuck language, and my curious pronunciation of their aspirates, especially the 
‘Ah and A, caused some merriment. I observed that they invariably pronounced our / ag 
kh and the aspirate kas A, Ae I did the reverse in my pronunciation, and that repeatedly, 
they thought my pronunciation very bad, no doubt. When we were thus engaged, the 
Minisler came out of his room, and the Mongols at once prostrated themeelves before hia 
holineas, and he touched their heade with the palms of his bande. One of them, probably 
the devoutest of the number, in a kneeling posture addressed his holiness to this effect :— 
“Oh, thou who hast been for unnumbered ages (he deliverer of souls and hast taught mea 
and gods, vouchsafe thy blessinga to me, that I may be boro in the happy land of 
Shambhela.” He spoke half in Mongolian and half ia Tibetan, mixing both the languages 
in a curious way. is holiness made o suitable reply in Mongolian in a low voice. 

The Mongols had brought him presents of horsehoof-shaped silver ingots called tamig-ma, 
each of the value of Rs. 125. They aleo presented him with different kinds of carpets, brocades, 
soarves, rubies, jades, cate-eyes, &o. In the evening Deba-shikha came to my room 
and asked me if ? would go to see the chham, the grand annual Lama dance. I told him that 
1 was afraid if I joined the vulgar spectators, 1 could hardly expect gentle treatment from the 
Dsim-gag-pas (the slage guards), for I had seen whips freely used on the heads of the 
crowded spectators. He said that he would arrange for a reserved seat for me; but the 
measenger whom he eent. returned with the information that, not to peak of seats, even 
the baleoniea and roofs of the buildings round the nd courtyard had been engaged 
by tho officials of Tabrang snd the Mongol pilgrims. However, Tungohhen assured me that 
he would accompany me himself to the chham. 

17th February.—FEarly in (he morning there was a proceasion of the Newara (Nepalese 
Buddhists), which weot round the monastery singing Sanskrit hymns to the noisy music 
of cymbals and belle. There were above forty to filty Nepalese and twenty to thirty 
Tibetans in the procession. At 8 a.m. men and women of all classes, dressed in their 
best commenced to slream into the monaelery. At 10 a.m. Kusho Tungebhen, Deba-shikha, a 
respectable Lama who had come to see ‘1'ungehhen, and myeell, started to visit the Nag- 
khang chapels. The streeta were filled with spectators, and there was @ great concourse 
of monks round the at chhorten and the gya-phig (tombs of the grand Lamas). I 
wos dressed in Tungohhen’s best churoh dress, his clothes fitting me very well. We 
walked elowly ond looking straight before us, as only high class Lamas do. Before 
entering the Neg-khang we paid a visit to another old chapal aituated on the east of it, which 
contained several inscriptions consecrated by Gedundub, the founder of Tashi-lhunpo. Here 
1 was shown the mark of a horse’s hoof miraculously impressed on a rock, People in passing 
by thie place touch (his sacred hoof-print with thew heads. The priest of the temple 
fouched my head with the mask cf Ge-nen Dharma Tala, the greatest promoter of 
Buddhism in China. We then entered the Nag-khang, a place which wos very familiar to 
me, for during our first residence in Tibet we used Lo oome here very often to visit (he Minister, 
and most of the monke were known to me. Kusho Tungehhen being the ez-chhyan-dso 
of this school was received by the movks and the present chhyan-deo with much cordiality. 
We visited all the chapels of the Nag-khang aud the several chhortens where the 
temaine of the illustrious predecessor of the Minister were embalmed, and at about I! a.m. 
we took our seat on the baleony of the second Boor of Nag-khang building facing south 
to see the chham (grand dance) which was to take place in the courtyard of the Tsug- 
la-khang. Firet of a were unfurled one by one the twenty-four sacred Hage made of best 
embroidered China satin, with figures of the terrific dragon aud other monsters worked in 
threads of gold on them. Lach flag, in my opinion, muet have cost more then five hundred 
rupees, Ordinary equare parti-coloured ilaga were hung all round the Toug-la-khang. The 
Hagsteffs were tall, and made of slender poplar loga, with two etoutmen to each of them 
About a dozen coate of mail wore worn by the monks, who were in masks mostly repre- 
senting eagles. 

Before the arrival of the principal chham was announced, the assembly dissolved for a 
while, when Kusbo Tungohhen conducted me to the presence of Kusho Billing, an 
incarnate Lama, who was studying in the Nag-pa Ta-tshang college. I received his chhyag 
tang and returned to my seat, and I was introduced to several of Tungchhen’s friends 
The dancers, each performing his part, entered the stage one after another, and were 
followed by Kusho Yong-dein Lhopa, the abbot of Neg-pa Ta-tshang, holding a Dorge 
in his right hand and a bell in his left. He wore a milre-shaped yellow cap, the 
corners of which, covering his ears, hung down (o hia breast. His stature was tall, hie 
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looke intelligent, and his complexion fair, and though young his manners were very grave. 
He noted his part very cleverly, and as soon as he had finished the fret portion as the stage 
master, the feg-bearers, the masked troops, tho guards, &o., proceeded towards the courtyard 
of the grand Tsug-la-khang of Tashi-lhunpo, and the spectators dispersed in haste to 
reach the place where the dance was to take place. Deba-shikha, Nerpala and e 
monk of Nagpa Ta-tshang conducted me to the western balcony of the grand Tsug- 
le-khang. From the Tashi Lame’s palace gate to the Taug-la-kheng, a distance of 600 
yards, @ piece of red cloth was spread for the grand Lama’e reception. Kusho Tungchhea 
conversed for a while with on officer of the Labrang, and obtained from him o high table 
that I might see the dance standing upon it. o_ grand Teug-la-khang wos about 300 
yards long and 150 feet broad. Tound this rose the storeys of the building, four in 
number, each being ten to twelve feet high. These spacious, handsome, pillared bal- 
conies all faced the court where the dance was to take place. From my seat I could see 
the performance, as well as the principal personages who wore present at the ciham. 
The grand Lama’s seat was just overhead in the second balcony of the first-floor. 
The long baloonies on the east and south were occupied by the families of the chiefs and 
nobles of Tsang. In the fourth line of balconies were accommodated the Mongol pilgrims 
and some respectable merchants of Shiga-tse. The four abbots of the four Ta-tshang were 
assigned the firat cate just above the gallery of the Nag-pas. About 50 senior Nag-pas, 
assisted by their Om-dee and the Dorje Lopon, conducted a short service, Kusho Yong- 
dein Lhopa being the preaident and stage master on the occasion. Tho Nag-pas sat on very 
handsome square Khamba ruge. Two high atufled seats were given to the Om-dse and 
Dorje Lopon, who held in their hands a pair of oymbals and a tombourine. The stage 
master only made peculiar figure with his hands while holding the Dorye and the bell. 
At the termination of the service came that august peraonege the Hwashang, the well- 
known Dharma Tala who hud invited the eixteen Buddhist sages called sthariras to 
hold a convocation in China for the diffusion of Buddhism in that vost country. His mask was 
painted derk and represented one completely overpowered by devolion, the yawning mouth, 
though meant to indicate ecstacy, being very ludicrous. He gazed generally upwards 


and received presents of scarves which wore flung towards him by the spectaiors. Lis two 
wives, with rather well-painted yellow complexions, acted their well, and collected the 
numerous scarvee which were thrown towards Dharma Tala. en Dharma Tala and his 


wives left the scene, there came the four kings of the four quarters of the world dressed 
in the gaudiest. apparel and ornaments, fantastically arranged to illustrate the barbario 
splendour of the drees of the High Asian kingdome. en these mesqueraders with- 
drew, there csmo the sons of the gods, about sixty in number, drossed in beautiful 
eilk robea and glittering ornaments of oloth of gold, precious slones and pearls. Thaso 
were followed by Indian scharas, whose black ond bearded faces and rude Indien 
dreas excited loud laughter in the crowds of spectators, These clowns in their turn 
were followed by the four warders of cemeteries, whose ekelelon-like appearance was 
meant to remind the spectators of the terrors of the grave. At about e the dead 
body of the devil in effigy wes burat, a pile of dry sedge being set on fire upon it. The dance 
being over, we returned to our house. Incense was burnt on the Liakha of Do’mairi ond 
otber mountain-tops in the neighbourhood. I requested Kusho Tungebhen to give me an 
account of the history of the dance, and he promised to obtein for me the information through 
one of his Nagpa friends. I heard that there are several works on the art of the religious 
dance and aleo on religious music. The aocounte that I obtained about the numerous 
feativilies and dances will be included in the chapter on the Tibetan year. 

16th February.—Early in the morning the Om-dse of Nag-khang came to our house with 
a thick rezor, the blade of which was about three inches broad (the very aight of it fright- 
ened me), with which he intended first of all to shave the Minister’s head. Formerly he usod 
to wash his holiness’ head with water and sug-pa powder, but now he was doing the same 
with @ cake of Pear’s transparent soap. I gnietly placed my old English razor on the 
Miniater’s table, and begged him to try it. The Om-dee look it up, admired it, and with a few 
etrokes of it finished hie business. At about 8 a... arrangements were made for a religious 
service to be held io the Miniater’a reception hall to ordain some monks into the suporior order 
of gelongs and some young men into priesthood. Our old acquaintanoe Kah-ohan Machanla 
was also wailing to take part in the service. At 10 o’olock about a dozen young men in 
yellow church dresses were admilted into the service room, being tho candidates for 
monkhood. ‘The service Inated till three in the afternoon. The servants of Phuntaho 
Khongsar were cogored in cleaning the furniture and utensils, and rubbing (he floors, when 
Kusho Tungebhen and I went out for a sor (wolk) round the monastery. A chill picrcing 
wind waa blowing from the north-west, the sky was olear, but the sun’s raya were ineffectual 
against the wind. We dressed ourselves in our lambskin coats, and each with a ¢hengua 
(etring of beads) in his hand, went out by tho private entrance to the south of our house, 
intending to include Damdul e/Aor¢en in our walk. This chAorfen was about sixty paces from 
the entrance. Brocsedting in a north-casterly direction for about three hundred paces, we came 
to a light of etone steps below {he western gateway. This gale was provided with massive 
doors, which are cli afler eunset and med at sunrise, and is the principal entrance to 
the monastery. I guessed it to be twelve feet high and eight feet wide. Proceeding about fift 
paces further north, we came toa point in a line with the row of glittering gya-phig (gilt 
lemples containing the tombe of the grandIama). Here another fight of about 60 long steps, 
some made, some cut out of rock, brought us to the north-western comer of the monastery, 
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Being now on the alope of Dofmairi, we obtained a good view of the whole monastery and the 
surrounding villages and mountains. Proceeding in a north-ensterly direction by @ nerrow 
rocky path for about two hundred paces, we came behind the Nag-khang. Here there were 
several chvangma (a specios of willow), all in flower. I wondered how in the depth of 
winter and in a rocky place these treea could thrive and hear flowers! Here we met 
ceveral hoof-merks which eome pilgrims and monke who preceded us touched with their 
foreheads. Kusho Tungehhen-la told mo that the hoof-marks ware ran-jiag, ie, real and 
not artificial, being the foot-marks of the miraculous chorgers of Dodhisattvas, There 
were several starved pariah mastiffa lying about and looking at us with half-open eyes. 
Kusho Tungchhen remarked that these doga were undergoing the mieariea of metompsyohosis : 
who knows that they were not sinful ge/ongs in their former lives? He regret that we 
had not brought with us a fow morsels of parched barley for them. 

Proceeding further north-east for upwards of two hundred pacea, we arrived at 
the court of the huge lofty stone building called Kiku Tamea, I counted nine storeys 
init, and guessed its height at about 90 feet: ila length was sixiy paces and breadth 
about thirty. People say that ils height is equal to its length ; but I did not think it to be 
eo. Though it is upwarda of two conturies old, yet in spite of all kind of wear and 
tear from weather, rain ond wind it appeared to be in excellent condition, the rubble 
work being of the vory best kind. A sketch of it was obtained by George Bogle, who 
mistook it for a religious building. Now-a-days this lofty house is used as a godown for dried 
carcasses of sheep, yak and goats. In tho latter part of November a religious service is 
held hero, when all the sacred pictures and paintings of Labrang (the church Government) 
are hung here for the benofit of the public. People receive benediction from the gods and 
Buddhas by touching these pears with their heads. The court of this gigantio building 
was paved with large slabs of stones neatly cut. We enjoyed from rere a very fine 
view of the grand monastery and town of Shiga-tse and the neighbouring villages, 
After a while we descended towards the eastern gateway of Tashi-lhuopo. Here wo 
met iwo Ladaki Tibetans in woollen clothes lined with goat-ekin, standing enrap- 
tured apparently with the magnificent view of the money Kusho Tungchhen asked 
who they wero and whence they came. They replied that they came from the Chyeng- 
thang, or the desert in the north-western part of Tibet. From here I was shown the 
Dong-tse Kham-tshan, where all the tribes of Dong-ise and its neighbourhood find accom- 
modation, My friend pointed out to me the bush of juniper which waa planted by 
Gedundub, the founder of the monastery, in which that saintly Lama’s hair ie still said to exist. 
I was also shown the spaoious buildings of Thaisamling college, the Kyi! Khang Ta-tshang 
and the Shar-tse college. The descent was very steep, and in one place I was about to slide 
down the smooth eurface of a rock. There is an easier but roundabout paseage down. 
Here there wore several prayer cylinders fixed in rows of three, four and six, which we 
twirled one by one as we passed. 

Proceeding in a little south-easterly direction by some irregularly cut stone steps, 
we traversed a distanco of nearly five hundred paces, and had to twirl about two 
dozens of prayer cylinders attached to @ mandang situated at some distance from the 
eastern gateway. 'o the south-east of this mandang lies the grove attached to the 
monastery, and at the north-eastern corner is a atout tall flagstaff. At this spot eeveral 
beggars were supplicating for alms: some blind, some maimed. These were the outlaws exiled 
from their native place in lower Tibet by Government for high orimes. From here a well-beaten 
road goes towards Shiga-tse vid Mani Lhakhang. Proceeding nearly Savonty panes along this 
road in 4 south-westerly direction we passed the Mani Lhakhang, which is about 25 feet long, 
and a mandang nearly eeventy paces long. Nearly twenly paces from the western corner of the 
letter is the eastern gateway of tho grand monastery. On the front of the gate are insoribed 
in stereotyped letters the sin as well as the penalty of emoking ; tobacco smoking being striotly 

rohibited within the walls of the monastery. Doth the red and yellow hat schools of 
Boddhiem strongly denounce tobacco amoking, particularly by monks, In the same direc- 
lion, at a distance of nearly a hundred paces, is (he eastera end of the mandang, where 
road leading to the soulhern gate rune in  south-westerly direction. Here ie @ road 
dividing the monastery from the grove of Kiki-naga A second road runs in a westerly 
direction the Lhopa-kham-tshan, which it leaves to the right-hand aide, and leads on 
to the Labrang Gyal-tshan-thonpo, or the court of tho Tashi Loma. 

From the flagstaff we went southward, and proceeding about two hundred paces along 
the monastery wall, which was on our right-hand sido, and above which rise lolty poplar, 
now entirely leafless, we found ourselves opposite Lhe grove of Kiki-naga, whero the grand 
Lama's mother resides. Then walking south-west for nearly three hundred paces, we came 
to the gateway of Kiki-naga. There was a turret-like room above the gate, which reminded 
me of the garden gates I fed geen in tho suburban gardena and groves of Benares and 
Gya. Proceeding for o distance of nearly two hundred and forty paces, we camo in front 
of another gateway of the monastery, the doors of which were locked up. Looking north- 
ward wa saw @ beautiful cone-shaped mountain with a /hakha on its top, situated to the 
east of Ssampa-shar bridge. Tho latter bore due east, tho Panjor-sher hill being to the south- 
east and the Digparaja mountain near ‘Tashi Gyan-taa, on which there is a solitary temple, tu 
the south. From this gateway, proceeding for about o hundred paces, we came to the 
southern gate, opposile which is the Chhyag-chha-khang, in front of which people are 
required to dismount from their ponies and conveyances before they enter the monastery. 
Here is a flagstaff and several chéorlens and mani thakhang outside the monastery 
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wall, into which two roads run, one towards ihe west and the other in & south-westerly 
direction. Then walking a distence of nearly one hundred and twenty paces we came 
to the south-western corer of the monastery, whence about one hundred and eighty 
paces brought ua to the plinth of Damdul chhorten. It was dusk when we entered 
the monastery, and with this kor round the monastery wo finished (be year. In some of 
the houses lamps and oil-burners fed with butter and oil were lighted to bid farewell to the 
parting year with cheerfulness. 

18h February.—The Minister got up from bed in the third watch of night and drank 
thon-ja or the night tea, and commenced a thankegiving prayer servioe. I did not gel up, 
but listened allentively to what was going op in the adjuiniug rooms. All the houses 
and rooma were ewept, and the oblation cups rubbed bright. At dawn Wang Chhyug 
Gyal-po came to sweep my room, when Kusho Tungchben aleo came in and ssid, 
“Pandibla. get up; lo-day is the new-year's day.” Grand preparations were mado to 
celebrate the rew-year’s day by Tungebhen and his eubordivates. Several persons were 
employed in making different kinds of dishes and deinties, and (here was no end of 
provisions in (he kilchen, where the blowing of the fire was continuous A large 
party of Tsang notables were invited to dinner by his holiness. At 10 a.s. the young 
incarnate Lamas Kusho-Dechan Tul-ku, Tu-Tulku, Kusho Billung, and the Khanpos of 
Shar-tse, and ‘hoisamling, Kusbo Dechhang, besides a host of learned Lamas and monka, 
came to Phuntsho-khavgsar. Tho young incarnate Lamas camo to my room before sitting 
to dinner. They rummaged among my things aod pioked out my metallic pooket-books, 
epectacles, pencils, and some other stationeries as arlicles of ouriosily, playfully saying the 
would steal them, One of them called me Achara. Pe eee a, 

Or the new-year’s day the Minister visited the grand Lama, who presented him with 
@ flower vase as ja/-rten, or token of interview. On hie return the Minister told me that the 
grand Lama had graciously inguired if I was come to Tashi-Ihuapo. Kahchan Gopa told 
me that bis holiness the grand Tans bod graciously inquired after me several times before, 
and on one occasion had observed that Pendib must have been prevented from coming on 
account of the closing up of the passes. I asked the Minister if what Kahchan said was true. 
He replied “ The grand Lame remembers you very well, and whenever any Sanskrit trans- 
lation is needed his holiness asks me, “ Why is it that Pandib has not returned to Tibet oa 
he promised to doP His bolineas has given mo one hundred and twenty pages of headings 
which he wishes you to translate. Will you du it P The grand Loma has written a volume 
on sacred literature, which contains ono hundred and twenty chapters. At the commence- 
ment of these cheplers he will put Sanskrit headings to indicale their subject-matter.” 
I begged that he would be pleased to take mo to the grend Loma that I might have 
the honour of an interview with his holiness. Tho Minister said that as soon as I had 
finished tho translations he would take me lo the grand Lame’s presence. In the evening a 
messenger arrived from Dong-tse, who handed over a lelter to the Minister. This’ was 
from Chhyan-dso Kusho, who on behalf of Dahpon Phela entreated him to be pleased to 
start for Dong-tee to exert his sacred influence in propitiating the gods for his wife Lhacham’s 
recovery. 

20th February.—Early in the morning the Minister saw the grand Lama, and 
obtained his leave to go to Dong-tse. Arrangemenis were made for conducting the new- 

ear's service in his absence, and Kehchan Gopa and Shubdung were ordered to accompany 

‘ims, while Kusho Tungchhen and myself were to remaiu at Tashi-chunpo. In the afternoon the 
Minister went to Gya-tsho Shar to epend the night there and to be at Dong-tao on the follow. 
ing erenip . T spent the last week of this month very pleasantly in the excellent company 
of Kusho Tungehben, who spared no pains to makeme comfortable Every evening wo used 
to disouss the severily of the weather outside with a continuous supply of steaming tea to 
our lips, Our conversation often turned on the custome, manners end habits of the Tibetans, 
as well as contemporary events at Lhasa. Tho venerable Om-dse of Nag-khang, Kab- 
chan Sabdungle, the well-known professor of Tibetan lilerature, and other friends of 
Tungobhen, used occasionally to join us in our evening table-talk. 

28fh February.—The graud Lema sent eo messenger to our house with a lelter to 
request {he return of the Minister to Tashi-lhunpo. Considering the nalure of the message 
we conjectured that some urgent matiers were required to be discuased, so we sent Lhagpa- 
ride to Dong-tee with the grand Lama’s letter. Kusho Tungchhen also addressed a letter to 
his holiness et Dong-tse. The Minister returned to the capital on the 2nd March, and 
had on interview with the grand Lama on the following morving, but did not (ell us what 
the conference was about KushoTungchhen conjectered that it related to the mieunder- 
standing between his and the Dalai a's Government caused by some of the courtiers 
of Gya/tshan thonpo in connection wilh some disputes respecting the U-yug district. The 
real eeoret waa that the Dalai Lama’s Government had protested against the conduct of the 
Tashi Lame in some religious mallers. It was an open secrel that the Tashi Lama 
bed taken the vow of monkhood from Sakya Panchhen, the hierarch of the Sakye school and 
a Lame of the red-hat school, for which be was charged with encouraging heresy, if he was 
not altogether a heretio himself. It was for (his reason (hat the authorilies at Lhasa did not 
invite hie holiness to ordain the eupreme ruler of ‘Libet to the great order of monkhood ; 
for the Dalai, as the head of the Gelug-pa, or the yellow-hat echool, could not have any 
connection with the heretical school of which the Sakya Pancbhen was the bierarvb. 7 

In the afternoon the man from Targyepara of Shiga-tse came 1o beg me to see his wife, 
who was serioualy ill. At Kusho Tungehhen’s suggestion, he presented a scarf and 2 
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tanka to the Minister to grant me permission to accompany him to his house at Shiga-tse 
The Minister declined the prayer, and said that I was too important a person to goout to 
see patients. I gave the man a fow doses of sal-ammonisc, and asked Lim to report to me 
the effect of it on the patient the following morning. 

4th March.—To-day a religious service was held in which a fow Nag-pa monks took 
part. preparatory to the service for the ordination of some forty monke into the higher vows 
of Bhikehu. The Minister was engaged in this important ceremony during the whole day. 
Formerly the grand Lama used Lo ordain ordinary monks into the Ligher grades of Gelong 
or Bhikshu. Now-a-daya he hes delogated a large portion of his religious duties to the 
Minister, which includes this most important business. which has afforded to the Miniater an 
opportunity of becoming the spiritual father of hundreds of influential people. 

6th March.—Norpu Tondub, the assistant of Chhyan-dso Kusho, arrived at Phuatsho 
Khangear with letters from Dahpon Phale and Chhyen-deo Kusho to invite (he Minister to 
Dong-tse. We offored him tea, and after a short conversation wilh him respecting the health of 
Lhachan, I retired to my room, and he was conducted by Nerpala to the Minister’s preseuce 
Next morning the Miniater asked me if I would scoompany him to Dong-tse to be of 
any eervico to Lhacbam. He also asked my opinion on the question of his going back to 
Dong-ise, as requested by Dahpon Phela. “ Lhocham Kusho,” he addod, ‘ia atill laid 
up, and the Dahpon has a summoned to Lhasa to proceed there forthwith. By this 
time he must have atarled from Dong-tse. Both Dahpon aud Chhyan-dso have entreated 
me toetay a few days at Dong-tae to look after Lhacham and the family.” I replied 
that if the grand Lama himself wished to oblige the Dahpon and his unole, it would be 
desirable for the Minister to proceed to Doug-tse, as the Phals family had been much 
devoted to him. To do this the Minister ought personally to show the Dahpon’s letter 
tothe grand Lama. As for me, I would be right glad to accompany him to be useful 
to him, as, besides, I could make arrangements for going to Lhasa during the summer 
season. At night the Miuister saw the grand Lama, who gladly gave his aasent to the 
proposal, seeming willing to oblige the Phala family and give a favourable turn to the 
etrained relations existing between hie holiness and the Dalai Lama’s Government. This 
time Kusho Tungchhen and I were ordered to accompany the Minister in addition to 
Kohohan Gopa and Shubdung. In the afternoon the man from Targyepara reported to 
Kusho Tungohhen that his wife was allright. In the evening we conversed with Norpu 
Tondub to ascertain the real nature of Lhacham’s illness, but 1 could gather nothing from 
him with the exception that Lhacham frequently complained of giddiness aud want of 
appetite Kusho Tungchhen said that he waa pretty sure that my medicines would oure 

wcham. 
7th to 8th March.—On the morning of Wednesday, at 7 a.m., we started for Panam Tashi- 
ig. Wehad actif and tedious ride, during which we took rest at the Mani-lhakhang opposite 

Pateual, which is situated on the Panamriver. On the way we mot flooks of wild ducks, geese, 
cranes, and here and there avlitary rabbite ran, startled at our approach, on either sido 
as we passed along. The streamlets wore dry or with thin oruste of ice on them. ‘The 
husbandmen—those mindful of commencing work early—were busying themselves in plough- 
ing, while others were collecting manure. [he trees wore all alill bare, but showed traces of 
reviving life in fresh shoota. In the afternoon Lhere was a atrong gale. We were respectfully 
received by the hostess, an elderly woman, but I wasso fatigued that I fell prostrate on 
alighting, my knees being very muob pained on account of the shortness of the stirrups. 
Tea was poured in my cup. I had no desire for tea or anything. 

9th to 2nd ‘March We left Tashigang a little aller sunrise and arrived at Dekiling at 
about 2 p.m. From the road the Minister was escorted toa beautiful garden-house situated 
at the centre of a spacivus chang-sreb (grove) belonging to Sawang Phala by Phuntsho 
Yugya/, the third son of Dong-tse Chhyan-dso, and a respeotable looking gentleman named 
Deba Reshi. Arrived at tho house, the Minister was couducted to a raised seat which 
resembled an altar. Tea was served, and was followed by bre-se (buttered rice with sugar). 
I was very muoh fatigued, but was quite refreshed by this arrangement, which enabled me 
to rest fora while under the grateful shades of the garden-house on its east front, At 
about 3 o’olook we resumed our journey, and arrived at Dong-tse Phodang at about 4 r.m. 
Lhacham, a ledy of about thirty, and Je-tsun Kusho, Phala’s sister, an elderly lady, were 
seated on two stuffed seats in the central room of the fifth Auor of the puilding. A cushion 
waa placed on an altar confronting the seat of Lhacham. When the Minister had taken his 
seat, Kusho Tungobhen, Kabohan Gopa, and I seated ourselves on low bodan (stuffed) rugs 
spread on the right of Chhysu-deo Kusho’s seat, just below the altar. Lhacham was dressed 
in e Mongolian princess’ dreas; Ler head was ovvered with a crown-like head-dress atudded 
with precious stones and numborless pee of all sizes; pearl necklaces, amber and coral 
strings, hung down to her breast; and the richest Chinese brocades and Tibet serge were 
ueed in her vestments. Je-taun Kusho, being @ nun, was dreased very plainly ; but though 
other nuns usually crop their heir, Je-taun allowed hers to grow. She belonged to the Ningma 
school, which allows its nung sume extraordinary privileges. On tho fullowing day I 
presoribed some medicines for Je-tsua Kusho, who was suffering from bronchitis. A physician 
from Tse-chan monastery waa treating Lhacham, who complained of giddiness ond debility, but 
on the fifth day of our residence at ong-tse I prescribed come medicines for her, which, how- 
ever. did her no good. The Minister seemed much concerned at the failure of my medicines, 
T tried a second dose, which aleo had no effect. Lhacham, finding herself worse than bofore 
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grew fretful and said that malignant stars were now asoendent in her kAam (the place in the 
zodiac), and were bent on her ruin. Although people said that sho was being troubled by 
some wicked spirits who had followed her from Tengri, she did not believe them or the stories 
about her, but observed that the heavena alone wero against her recovery. The Minister 
looked towards me and asked me how it was that my medicines wore fruitless in Lhacham’s 
case. In the midst of o dead ailence, I told him slowly that different medicines adminie- 
tered by different physicians to Lhacham were not harmonious in their action on her 
syelem. I was not sorry that my medicinea did her no good, for if theso had done her any 
good, I would surely have prescribed stronger medicines, which would have acted differently, 
if not altogether adversely : that I bad heard Lhacham say eho had firat tried the medicines 
of a Chinese quack, then those of a Nepaleso physician, and lestly the medicines of several 
learned Tibetan physiciana, all of which had had no effect: that, under these circumstances, I 
should not have prescribed any medicines al all, but as every one expeotantly wanted me to 
give her medicines, I had done s0; but now, from tho nature of her ladyebip’s illness, I could 
tall that the beet remedy that could cure her was no medicine at all. 

They seemed to think my reply reasonable, and Lhacham herself admitted its truth, 
and resolved not to take any medicine for a fortnight. In the course of the next ten 
days she felt a marked improvement in her health. I daily used to hold conversation with 
her, just after breakfast, on the manners and customs of Lhe Indian people, and on the condition 
of women in Indio, which interested her very much. The existonce of Suéfee formerly, 
of poligamy and life-long widowhood now in India, roused tbe liveliest surprise in her. 
She often wonderod how human eelfishness could reach such extreme limite as lo behave in 
euoh a cruel and inhuman way (owards the femalesex. On the contrary, she was glad to 
hear that the English people who ruled over India adored their females. The rulere and 
the ruled in India, she said, seemed to entertain the extremes of opposite Icelings, which 
would some day or other cause a happy combination of the two, so as to elevate the condition 
of women in India. 

Lhacham seemed to entertain a kind regard for me, as being a pandit from India, and 
also for my knowledgo of Tibetan history, and to set a high value on my daily conversation 
with her. One day the Minister euggested that it would be a very good thing if I could be 
gent to Lhasa to sea Lord Buddha and the incarnate Chanrassig. Lhacham spproved of 
tho suggestion, and promised to help me with acoommodalion in her residence there, and also 
to favour me with her kind protection if I happened to go to Lhasa. 

23rd March.—I left Dong-tee to-day at 10 a. u. accompanied by Kusho Tungebhen, having 
taken leave of tho lady by presenting her with a soarf. Her expressions to me were very kin: 
and assuring, and Chhyan-dso Kusho promised to arrange about my journey to Lhasa. I 

ve some rewards to he monials of Lhacham and Chhyen-dso Kusho. We met Gopa at 
the end of the first mile from Dong-tse. The skies were cloudy, and at noon astrong gale 
blew. We saw flocks of wild ducks and cranes here and there in the Nyang-chhu, and 
lambs picking the fresh shoots of grass. Thore was no ico in the irrigation passages and 
upland streamlels. We mot several pony-dealers proceeding towards Gyan-tse thom, but 
did not (wk with them, Beyond Korma Khyung-dein we saw and read from a distance 
many inscriptions in zigantic Tibotan characters, consisting of the sacred phrases “Om 
vajra Pani hum,” “Om Wagiehvari hum,” “‘Om Ah-hum,” &o, These were en :raved on the 
rocky flank of a projection of the Norpu Khyung-dain hill. At some distance from Dekiling, 
while observing the cultivators at work, and looking at the travellers ooming from an 
opposite direction in hopes of sceing Phurohung among them, I had elackened the reins of 
my pony, 20 that while orossing a ditch ite forefeet slipped and it tumbled in, and I fell to 
the ground, which was soft, slightly hurting my knees. The oultivators were busy, some 
driving (heir teams, some calling their yaks and jomo to put them to the fin-shing (yoke). 
The yake wero adorned with red, yellow, blue, and green tults of bair ond with garlands of 
coloured fleece and cowries. The soil was just baing released from the grasp of winter, and 
the frozen and incrusled surface of the ground under the genval raye of the sun was just soft 
enough for the ploughshare. 

‘e halted for the night at Teshigang in the house of Ang-pulti, who was suffering 
from toothache. Toothache is a gencral complaint of the people in Tibet, who I was told in 
the remote Prorines of Chyang- thang, owing to the extreme rigour of the climate and the 
coldness of the water, lose their teeth before reaching the of 30. Ang-pulti entreated 
me for some medicine, but I was sorry I had none to relieve her. 

24th March.—Wo left Tasbigang after breakfast. A little above Shalu Gonps we met 
@ gang of sinistor-looking beggare, who supplicated for alms, but Kusho Tungohhen did not 
reply to their Sapplications, and his perfect gravity repulsed {bem and relieved me of my 
apprehensions, for I thought they wero highwaymen, and I had about 60 tol/as of gold in 
my pocket. At 3 p.x. we reached Gya-tsho Shar, where we were warmly received by Deba 
Shikha. Assoon as we entered ihe Deba’s house, a heavy shower of snow fell, which 
whitened the upper parts of Lhe hills. 

25th Bfarch to 4th April.—I witnessed the ceremony of commencing the work of husban- 
dry. The prayers ollered by the ploughmen whon fixing the yoko to the necks of the 
Jo teame, and their attempts to run ploughing races, were very amusing. We left Gya-tsho 
Shar 2 cs ahernoon oad anivel at Tashi-lhunpo at 4 P.M. 

+ Tashi-lhunpo I epplied myself to studying Jamlin, ashe and other important 
works under Kusho Tungebhen, and ceased to keep my journal for long time. ” 


PART II. 
NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY FROM TASHI-LHUNPO TO LHASA. 


1—JOURNEY FROM TASHI-LHUNPO TO TAMDO SAMDING. 


25th Aprit (7th of the drd Tibetan lunar month).—The Tshemdu-pa (tailor) whom I had 
engaged to prepare the outfit for my journey to Lhasa made his appearance to-day. Kusbo 
Tungchhen, who had kindly furnished me with two Pieces of chying-dse, or country-made broad- 
cloth, for my upper robes and jacket, made a list of things be had supplied me with through the 
tailor, and I cleared up all my accounts with him. I paid at the rate of one fanka per day to 
the tailor for the number of days be worked for me, and at two annasa day 10 hie boy assistant. 
Tho Tshembu-pa being one of the best and quick-handed tailors of Tsang, was entitled to 
an allowance of a tanda daily. He generally worked from 7 a.m. to 6 p.M., with but little 
interruption. We used to supply him with food twice a ddy and tea during the whole day. 
1 told him that if he accompanied me to Lhosa I would present him with a aawing-machine 
from Calcutta, by means of which he could alone do ten tailors’ work. I tried to give him 
some faint idea of the working of a sewing machine, but he seemed to be quite unable to 
understand how the sawing was done by pArlinge, i.c., clock-like seli-working machines, but 
begged earnestly to be supplied with one. He hed prepared me a serge chhuba (outer loose 
robe), & khen-dia (jacket), a pair of forma-pishu (trousers), a silk cho-she (churoh hat), and 
a pair of leggings after the Chinese fashion. I dismissed him a little before sunset with suit- 
able rewards for his labour. After dusk, I arranged for one of Tungchhen’s ponies to convey 
my reps: for my own being by this time it for work, I did not trouble Tungchhen for 
a second pony. 

D0 dani (8th of the 3rd Tibetan lunar month).—On Wednesday, the 8th of the third 
lunar month of the Tibetan year, called Chhuta, or scater-horse, dressed in my newly-made 
wonkish raimonts, I left Tashi-Ihunpo to make arrangements at Dong-tse for_my proposed 
journey to Lhasa. Dao-sring, our cook, who was ordered to proceed to Dong-teo, now 
for the first time, after nearly a decade, washed his [ace and hands: the former, lately jet 
black with a little gloss on it, now becoming fairly white, and the wrinkles and other prominent 
features of his face made their appearance. The Nubien black was no more, and those who 
had nicknamed him “ Unole Daw” (déu-chyarog) now smiled to eee him no longer 
juslify thet epithet. He now, petting on his newly-bought Ham shoes and a tamuket 

at, walked to the court to hold my pony. Handing over my letters for India to 
Nerpela, and thanking him for his kindness towards me, I left Phuntsho Khang- 
serat 2 p.m. Several of my acquaintances came to bid me farewell, and afterthe Tibetan 
fashion all of them offered prayers to the Three Holies (hat I might return in their midst 
safe and sound. With a copious exchange of La fa-so and La thug-ge-chhe, I walked offto the 
te to mount my pony near Damdul chhorten, Wang Chhyug Gyal-po accompanying us some 
stance out of respect to Tungchhen, bis master. ‘I'shering Tashi, who was appointed to 
accompany me to Lhesa, was fully equipped with all the necessaries of a long journey. 
Butter, meat, spices and rice he had bought in reasonable quantities besides a copper eook- 
ing-vessel, an iron pan, flint-etonea, tinder, and bellows. Ho now aleo pureh abag of 
pounded dried mutton. Kusho Tungchhen had kindly given us about 20tbe.of best berley- 
flour for my use, nearly 40tbe, of second quality flour, and enough of chhura (vermicelli of dried 
poiled milk), peas and pea-flour for the use of our servante and ponies. Of all the indis- 
pensables bought, he valued most the bamboo tea-churner as the prettiest and most portable 
thing in our possession. I tied my English medicine-box to a bog attached to my saddle on 
one side, and hung the bundle of my wearing apparel on the other side. Our party consisted 
of five persons, all on horseback. Kusho Tungchhen rode first, I followed, (shering Tashi 
riding third, Dao-sring and Lhagpo-rida, the groom, following us in & train. Tt an 
hour’s swift ambling, and crossing mapy irngation channels filled with water drawn from 
the Nyang-chhu, we arrived at Cbyang-chhu Shikha at 3 ru. Our host Deba-shikha 
not being at home, his wife, Chob-1é, received us very kindly, and the maid-servant, Dao 
Do/ma, served us with teaand barley-flour. After tea Tungehhen and myself went to pay 
our reepecta to the old lady Ang-la, who was nowin the Slat year of her age. Sho 
blest us repeatedly, saying “May the Three Efolies make you happy and grant yu long life.” 
Her daughter, Cheb-la, who is 38 yeara old, looked rather younger, probably because the 
winter had passed away. Sho spared no pains to prepare a good dinner for us. There was 
a slight gale accompanied by sleet before eunset. I was somewhat unwell that evening, at 
which both ‘Tungchben ‘and hia sister expressed themeclves much concerned; but 
having s good appetite, I touk a hearty meal of gya-thug (Chinese gruel), and showed much 
dexterity in the use of thechop-aticks. After afew minutes’ chat with the Deba, who bad 
just returned from inspecting hie cultivation, I went to bed ratber early. Deha himself 
wrapped me with thick blankets of his own, thinking that my clothes were not sufficient. 
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27th April.—I got up from bed at 7 «.u., and fell little better. There was a slight suow- 
fall, about two inches, during the night, and a cool breeze blew, with the skies slightly foggy, 
the atmosphere sureharged with moisture, and the hill-tops all round pretty while with enow. 
Alter breakfast, which consisted of pag-thug (barley gruel), the national food of the 
Tibetans, I went for a welk accompanied by Kusho Tungehhen round the Lebding and the 
Changra grove of the Minister. ‘e entered (he Lobding, where poplars and willows and 
several kinds of tamarisks and deodar grew in rows, es well as different kinds of saffron 
(kurkum metog). Debs, who had accompanied me, asked me if I could oblige him 
with some Indian flower-seeds. I promised to supply him with various Indian and 
European seeds, provided he undertook to make o large collection of Tibetan flower-seeds 
for me. At10 a.m. @ messenger arrived from Dong-tec, and delivered to ‘Tungchhen 
a letter from the Minister with enclosures of a key and scarf. Kusho Tungchhen was requested 
to open the Minister's box to fetch him some cash and also to take with him his revolver. In 
frovt of our residence, at a distance of about 100 yards, come cultivators, men and women, were 
engaged in digging the ground for the purpose of collecting a kind of under-ground grass 
celled ramp. ‘These in some placea acquired a length of five toeix feet, and grew in 
abundance. In the boginning of epring, when all other vegetables die oul, this grass 
becomes fit for provender, and is then dug out. 1 went to see this operalion in one 
place, and found @ good network of it under the ground. The spring being also the 

Joughing season with the Tibetane, the digging of the rampa facilitates the work of ploughing. 

The cultivators know this grass by the offehoots above ground, which ore dry and 
stunted in growth, and which absorb sunlight. I was told by the cultivators that where these 
offshoots are found green and luxuriant, the eub-soil rampa ie neither good nor well-grown, 
external heat favouring the external growth and hindering the eub-soil growth during the seagon. 
This year’s rampa were not good on account of the low temperature during the season. The 
wind ceased to blow at noon, when there wasa brilliant sun, which soon melted the svow lying 
on tho roofs and the courts of the hamlet. Tshering Tashi, who was appvinted to accompany 
me, now arrived from Tashi Gyan-tse, where he had been detained to make some pur- 
chases. Both Chehla and Deba busicd themeelves in completing our oulfits. In the 
evening tea wos served by Po-kah-chan-ln, a grey-haired monk, who generally works 
on the estates of the Minister at Tanag. . He related to me the particulars of a Journey which he 
bad made to Dinajpur Rungpur and Purneah come ‘30 years ago. His account of how the 
jeckole filled the foreals with their nocturnal cries, how Bengalis roasted crabs and other 
fresh-water fish on frypans, &c., waa most ludicrous. He also gave comic description of the 
half-naked, savage-looking appearance of the low-class Bengalis. I was indeed forced to 
admit that the dress of tho Bengalis was not ao good and decent as that of the Tibetans, 
Po-bah-chan also said that the Bengalis never approached (he places where his party used to 
encomp: not to speak of any molestation, they even avoided the sight of the 
Tibetans oa touch as possible. Po-kah-chan had also travelled up to Kongpo, Naga, and among 
the Misbmis and Teari in Eastern ‘libet, and related to me how the savage tribes of the Lho- 
khabra harsssed the Tibetan pilgrims, and elso huw the river Tewng-po entered the 
country of defiles in Eastern Bhutan to rush out ine tremendous waterfall from the top 
of a gigantic, solid precipice called Singdong (or lion's face}. In the evening I had a conver- 
sation with Ang-la about the road to Lhasa and the price of provisions in it, but tho old 
lady observed that it was many years aince she hed gone on pilgrimage to Lhasa, so that 
ebe had forgotten much about the souaby and ita people. 

28th April_—In (the morning we breakfasted at 8, and talked at table with Kusho 
Tungebhen ond Po-koh-chan sbout the svowfall. I eaid that while in Sikkim we 
had observed snow fall in January and February: here in Tibet it was strange to remark 
that I never saw any snow [all in winter. ‘‘Jeit,” added I, “ that snow never falls in Tibet 

oper during the middle of winter?” Tungebhen replied “It is only this year that no anow 

Bae fallen during the middle of winter. The falling of snow in April is not auspicious, as 
the seeds that have just been sown would be frozen. Times are altered. The power of sin 
is growing more and more paramount. and the snow has come in April instead of falling 
in Februery or earlier.” The present snowfall, though dangerous to young seedlings, 
yet, according to him, would beof great benefit to the bordsmen, since it would grow grass 
on the hill-tope. In fact the continued drought in winter had almost baked the soil, 
‘Two of Deba-shikha’s largest ewes had died the previous evening from starvation. At the 
time of parting, Tungohhen’s sister presented me with a fash:-khatag (or auspicious scarf) 
at the came time wishing me a prosperous journey, while herhusband, Deba-ahikha, helped 
me in mounting my pony, and Ang-la uttered her mon/am, or prayers, for our safe return 
after a successful journey to the sanctuaries of Central Tibet. Tuugchhen rode head, and 
we followed him at gentle amble. 2 

The villagers—men, women and children—hed assembled to bid us farewell and to 
express their good wishes for our happy return. We met many flocks of ¢ontong, or large 
oranes, and several flocka of wild ducks in pools that were now filled with water from 
irrigation canals. I admired the industrious habits of the people, which had covered the 
fields with » network of irrigation channels. It is no doubt very easy and convenient for 
the people to cut channels to draw water fromthe Nyang-chhu, but it is at the same 
time creditable to them that they avail themselves of the advantages of cultivation 60 
afforded by nature. On the banks of Nyang-chhu. opposite to and eight miles below Shela 
Gonpa, we were overtaken by wind and sleet. Herds of goat and sheep were here feeding on 
the Shools of grass, and brown, red-necked ducke were swimming in the river. The 
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ride wasa pleasant ene. Advancing forward, I conversed with Tungchhen Laon the subject 
of my proposed journey to Lhasa. Here and there the cultivators were engaged in driving 
their hairy teams, with their heade decorated with tufts of coloured yok-hair and garlands 
made of coloured rags. The distant mounteins were clad in freshly-fallen snow, above all of 
which towered the Chomo Lhari, so famed in Tsang as the great haunt of Afamo hobgobline. 
Near Pishi Lhakhang we witneseed the practice of ploughing and sowing together. Alter 
the land is made ready for receiving the seed, the ploughman drives hie plough, behind which 
the eower scatters the seeds. This process is reso! to to protect the seeds from bein; 
icked up by birds, large flocks of which commit great havoc over the fields. At Piahi 

‘ani Lhakhong we refreshed ourselves with tea, biscuite, chinese cakes and ehhura 
(vermicelli of dried boiled milk). The Namo showed much kindness towards us in paying 
attention to the ten-making end supplying forage to our ponies. Resuming our journey 
at 2p.., we reached Toshi-gapg. Ang-putti, who was alone in the house, received us 
with her usual kindne’s—A young girl, the daughter of one of her near relations, about 
eight years old, poured tea into our cups after we had taken seats in tho first room. Ang- 
putti’s favourite cat, slowly approaching me, at once leaped into my lap. Tung- 
chhen got out some biscuits and chhura from hia saddle-bag, and preased me to ent 
some. While wo were engaged in conversation about the fatigues of the journey, Ang- 
pati drew near Tungchhen, and in a whisper told him that her londlord was trying to 

arass her by demanding from her more money than wasactually due. She ehowed him one 
of the documents, but was sorry to have lost an important paper. I regretted that I had no 
medicines with me to relievo a toothache of which she complained, but said, if she did not get weil 
within two months, I would (reat her with fresh medicine alter my return from Lhasa. Rice 
was now cooked, and some phing-sha (curry mado of multon and phing) was prepared for 
our dinner. In the evening Ang-putti milked one of her jomos and kindly gave me some 
to drink. There wasa strong gale in the evening, which made the weather very severe. 
Tshering Tashi, well known og a skilful cook, could not, however, cook rice. ‘The 
‘Tibetans steam their rice, but the Bhuteas of Sikkim, Nepal and Bhutan, who do not use 
steam, turn out an equally good dish by boiling it inwater. Minzing, the servaut of Ang- 
putti, took care of our ponies. There was eleet and enow accompanied by wind, and our 
Ponies being exposed to the inclemency of the weathor, we felt somewhat uneasy for them 

ur servants, however, had taken the precaution of bringing them at midnight under the 
roof of the Aokhang, or the godown-like hall of the house. 

29th April—In the morning, at 6 a.m., we breakfasted on pag-thug (Tibet gruel), 
boiled mutton and a few cups of tes. At the time of parting Ang-putti presented me 
with a couple of fankza, two pairs of garters, and a piece of blanket, all of her own manu- 
facture, and some coins, with a request to burn incense in the great temple of Buddha 
sod other sanctuaries of Lhasa for her benefit. With the exception of the serug 
(garter), I declined to accept the rest, and, thanking her warmly for her kind wishes 
aud presents, al 8 a.s. resumed our journey. The country all round was covered with 
enow, and the mountains, the table-lands and the river Nyeng-chhu, all presented a uniform 
white appearance. Contrary to our expectation, the weather was pretty temperate, so 
that we held the reine without any freezing of our fingers. We never used gloves, and in fact 
the Tibetans never resort to such a protection for the fingers. ‘Che sun shone with unusual 
brightness, avd I was again reminded of the journey I had made in the snows of 
the Kangla-chhen. Tho glare of the sun was not so great as to make the wearing 
of blue glosses necessary. Before arriving at the Rissw, where the Nyang-chlu washes 
the edge of the mountain, we saw the Dahpon (commander) of Shiga-tse, with 
his party and ao escort of a dozen sowars, marching ate gentle trot by the road 
ou the other side of the Nyang-chhu, a distance of nearly three to four miles from us, 
As I was very anxious to make the aoquaintanes of the Dahpon, I regretted his early departure 
from Dong-tse. Kusho Tungchhen told me that Lhacham, the Dahpou’s wife, was the greater 
pereonage of the (wo, and that a2 I waa assured of protection from her, I need cherish no 
unensy thought about a journey to Lhasa. A little above the village of Thaimen, on the bank 
of the Nyang-chhu, we dismounted from our ponies to rest for a while and refresh ourselves 
with curds and twisted eugar-biscuite prepared under Tungehhen’s eupervision at Tashi-Ihunpo. 
I did not like the greasy Chinese cakes of which Tungebhen hed an abundant supply. 
At4 pa. we arrived at Dong-tse, and found the snow that had fallen there had almost 
dieappeared, only the distant mountain-tops being alill clad in white. Tho wind was moiet 
and cold. Both Tungchhen and I took up our accommodation in the Chhoide, and did not 
proceed to Dong-tse Phodang, where the Minister was etaying aa a guest of Lhacham. In 
the evening Deba Chola camo to invile us to avuil ourselves of the company of the Minister 
at Dong-tse Phodang, to which we readily consented. 
3u’h Aprit—The Minister asked if I had any news respecting Tashi-lhunpo and 

Shiga-tso. I told him of the arrival of several Mongolian bigh-priesta end incaruate Lamas 
at Tashi-Ihunpo, os well as of some Kulmuk merchants who had brought a lezge caravan 
of double-humped camele and Tartar ponies. We were told that the Tartar merchants 
had brought a large quantity of Zamig-ma silver for presentation to the Grand Loma and 
the Minister. As the latter wos away from ‘Lashi-lhunpo, and os pong ee wos rather 
au out-of-the-way place, it was not probable that they would take the trouble of coming up 
to pay him their respecte there. The ‘ashi Lama was, at the time we left Tushi-lhunpo, 

reparing to proceed to Bur-tsho, the famous mineral epring of Tonag, whither Kushu 

ichhaug-pa, our good neighbour of Phuntsho Khangsar, was ordered to accompany biw, 
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and at the time of my leaving Tashi-lhunpo he waa negosiating {o buy a well-known, swift 
pony from a certain incarnate Lama, The weather at Tashi-Ihunpo had been pleasant, although 
a strong gale blew every evening, so that {he husbandmen were putting their shoulders to the 
field work in right earnest. I also informed his holiness of my earnest desire to proceed to 
Lhasa; but os the Tah Lama of Dapung and Mirkan Pandita of Mongolia, who had kindly 
promised to take me with them lo Lhasa, would stay a fow months at Toshi-lhunpo, there 
would be considerable delay in carrying out that desire. I therefore prayed that I might be 
allowed lo aveil myself of the earliest chance that offered, for although it was onranyed thet. 
the 'lashi Lama would proceed to Lhasa to ordain the young Dalai inlo (he monkbood, yet 
rumours were rife about the differences which had lately arisen between the Governments 
of ‘Isang and Lhasa, in consequence of which the Gya/-tshab would, though contrary to the 
usage of the country and the church, impose upon himself the duties of officiating as the spiritual 
guide of tho grand hierarch, Such being the case, it was doubtful whether the Panchben 
would at all go to Lhasa, I oleo represented that even ifthe Grand Lama were 10 go, it 
would uot be comfortable for me to accompany his followers, who would march in a core- 
monial procession. The Minister told me that he had lately recoived o letter from Mirken 
Pandita, in which he begged to be allowed to meet him at Dong-(se. It would therefore be 
possible for him to arrange with the Pandita for my safe journey to Lhesa. In the 
evening I paid my reapecta to Lhacham and Chhyan-dso Kusho, who were glad to seo me back. 
Lhacham was somewhat better for not having takeu any medicines at all during the lest 
throe weeks. 

let May.—Kusho Tungcbhen jvformed the Minister that the clergy of Tashi- 
Ibunpo were anxiously wailing for bis return. Hundreds of monzs were to be ordained 
into the order of Bhikshu or Gelong, and there wos not a single sacred learned Lama 
who could conduct that ceremony, with the exception of the Minister. In fact, Kusho 
Biliung-pa, one of the chief incarnate Lamas, was very young, and himsclf a novice in 
mantra ritual, and Kusho Yong-dsin Lhopa, who was al the head of the Nagpa Ta-tahang, was 
too heavily preased by his own duties to be able to attend to other work. while the incarnations 
of Dechhen ‘langa ond Tu-Tulku were mere boys, not yet initiated into the vows 
of monkhood. For these reasons the Minister’a absence was keenly felt at the capital. 
Tangchhen aleo added that Mirkan Pandita intended lo come up to Dong-tee to lake 
lessons in eacred literature from the Minister, and had begged him (Tungohhen) to 
arrange for bis accommodation in a corner of the Minister’s residence. Mirkan was no 
ordinary personage, being a very important KAutukto of Horchen, whom the Khane of Mon- 
golia revered, and who had come from the remolest corner of Mongolia with the sole object of 
studying the sacred Buddhist scriptures. The Minister carefully listening to what Tung- 
chhen related, said that ho was awore of the importance of his returning to the capital, but 
that Lhecham would not let him go before the religious observances lately commenced by 
her to propiliate Dorje Jig-je were Guished. Lhacham, her husband the Dahpon, and the 
Shape, were bie devoled friends: he could by no means displease them. At the aame 
time it would be undesirable to disregurd the sacred duties of a divine Lama, which 
consisted in expounding dharma to lay devotees. After a pause, his holiness ordered 
Tungebhen to write to Mirkan Pandila not lo start for Dong-tae before hearing from 
him of the exact date when the Minister could make it convenient to converse with 
him on religious matters. The Minister then, turning towards me, asked if it would not be 
convenient to receive Mirkan in the Dong-tee Chhoide instead of in the Dong-tea Phodang. 
1 replied that that proposal was the best, as an incarnato Lama of Mirkan's position and ran 
could by no means be ontertained in a house, however gravd and large it may be, where there 
were women. lt was accordingly decided to recoive Mirkan Pandita at the monestery, 
tnd thet I should wait upon him with a view to cullivate his acquaintance, 

2nd May.—To-day {he monks of Dong-tse, headed by Punlo Kusho, a learned old Lama of 
seventy years, arrived at our place, Dong-tee Phodang, to commence reading the‘ Kabgyur” 
scriptures. Arrangements for the worship of Dorje Jig-je were made in the Nitok, in the middle 
of which wasa small glazed house. orma, or offerings to terriflo evil spirits, were placed in the 
Nihok,® and in the glazed house were spread two rowa of ruge, four feet by twelve, on 
which the Gedun-pa, or clergymen, were to take their seat. A little chapel was placed in one 
corner of the house, in frout of which wos the raised seat or dais for the Minister, 
A complete set of church furniture was arranged in front and about the chapel, of which tho 
{shegi-pumpa (or “ the bowl of life”) was the most important article. It was to propitiate the 
Buddha Ayusmate that the sorvice was undertaken, aud Dorje Jig-je is the terrific spirit who 
keeps the Lord of Death under his power. The worship began to-day and was continued on 
the following two days. 

5th Mcy.—Tohing-ta (Tshering Tashi) in the morning went to the sho (town) to armoge 
with Pador, whom Chhyan-deo Kusho had sppointed (o accompany me, to hold himeelf in 
rendiness to start. He was told to arrange with somebody to plough hia phashi or paternal 
seres and lo execute the colag-pa, or persoual gervico to Chhyan-deo Kusho, Pador's 
possessions consisted chiefly of a pair of donkeys, two cows, three jo, and a few implementa 
of husbandry, for which he showed much anxiely. He, however, agreed to serve us, and 
begged that he might be formelly granted leave by his lord Chhyan-dso Kusho. I was 
required Lo advance him a few ¢ankas (o enable him to make some purchases for his old father. 
Pador was e stalwart young man, taller than Phurchung, and swiltor in walking. He had 


* Sibok ls the opun space upon the roof of « building, on at least threo sides of which (boro aro walla 
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been several times to Lhasa, and know many people there and on the way. Chhyan-dso 
Kusho generally employed him in heding the caravans he had several times sent to the 
metropolis last year. 

6th May.—At noon, aofler the first pert of the religious service, I and Tungchhen 
were invited to join the Minister, Lhacham and Chhyan-dso Kusho at dinner. We 
quiotly took our seats showing our good manners and knowledge of state etiquette in 
our way of sitting, looking and replying to those who were above us, The young 
Ane-lung, who sal close to his mother, ran every now and then to the Minister’s side to 
whispor a word or two of his childish jokes. When other topics were exhausted, Kusho 
Tungehhen introduced the subject of my journey to Lhasa: how I apprehended danger 
at the hands of robbers and highwaymen, how I daily brooded over the thought of 
seeing Lhasa, and how I needed particular help from persons of Lhecham’s position 
and influence. She was graciously pleased to say that life aud death were matters over 
which no human being had command, but that she would readily undertake to help me in 
all other matters during my journey to Lhasa. Pandibla, she added, need not be anxious: 
she would take him with her and lodge him in a corner room of her own house. The 
Minister heard this assurance of help with interest, and thanked her warmly for it. 
Pandibla, he said, was s good man, and deserve to be treated aa such. I was delighted 
to hear these auguat Pereonages talk so kindly of me, and especially to know that I should 
be allowed to acoompany Lhacham to Lhese, and was impatient to ascertain the exact 
date of their leaving Dong-tse. In the evening the Minister, accompanied by me, Keh- 
chan Gopa and Shabdung, went to take a walk round the monastery. The country was 
covored wilh snow and enveloped in fogs; the mountains towards Gyan-tse and in our 
neighbourhood were all white, and indicated by the cloudiness of the horizon towards the 
east that the snowfall was etill going on towards Gyan-tee. The Minister drow my 
attention to the white appearance of the mountains, and asked if I could take a good 
photograph of the sceve. 1 said that with his holiness’ leave I could immediately photograph 
the landscape, but that it was late iu the evening, and some time would be needed to set the 
camera and mix the chemicals, He thereupon patted me on the back and observed that 
Dong-teo being his birthplace, ho would first of all like to take a landscape view of the 
“uplands” or phug, with his native place dotted on, and then photographs of Gopa, the 
convents, and (he town, and looking towards the monastery he said, - Could we not wait 
till Pandibla returned from Lhasa?” ‘ Yes, venerable sir,” said Gopa, “we must not allow 
Pandibla to etay long at Lhasa. His presence here is essential for your holiness’ progress 
in Sanskrit, aod we must say we like to have him in our midst.” Looking towards the 
Minister, I asked “Sir, do you think I will ever be able to go to Lhasa, and if there, I will 
be Lave to seo your holiness’ feet again here?” “ What fear is there, Pandiblaf” replied 
is holiness. 

7th May.—Deba Rheshi, one of the shi-fier under Chhysu-dso Kusho, arrived in the 
afternoon, and after oxalenging compliments with me for a few minutes, ontered the store- 
room to see what wos falling short in the stock. I then walked up to the roof in front of 
the Zsan-khang, or the partioular chapel where wrathful pints are worshipped. Ifore, 
in the presence of Je-tsun Kusho, Lhasre, the eldest son of Lhacham, was having bis head 
shaved with a very bad substitute for a razor, namely, a piece of brass obtained from a broken 
waterpot. Seeing me, Lhasre was reminded of my razor, and at once asked me to felch it for 
him ; but it was locked up in the Minister’s box. Gergyan-tung now sharpened his knife 
(a two-blade Rodgers’ penknife), and tried it with some eucosss upon Lhnare’s head, which 
was to be shavon in the Chinese fashion. It took nearly two hours to shave his head, 
although o central patch of hair round the pig-tail was left untouched. 

6th May —Je-taun Kusho took her breakfast before eight and prepared to start for her 
convent, BaneLhensting situated in the Dong-tse phug (uplands). She had two maid-servants, 
the younger of which hed been suffering for the last eight yeare from dysmenorrhea, and 
when I went (o poy my respects to Je-teun, she pressed me to breakfast with her, and begged 
me to see if I could do anything for her poor maid-servant Ae a token of respect, I accepted 
acup of pag-thug (Tibet Pu from her hands. She smiled when she remembered the 
ludicrous name (rifpo) I had given to pag-thug. In hor presence I made my earnest 
monlam or prayer that I might again seo her ssiotly emile, and that she might not forget 
lo extend her kindness to me. To all my fal expressione she replied, “ La laso thug- 
Je-chhe,” with o gentle nod each time, and when I finished what I had to say, she begged me 
to pay a visit to her convent ofter my relurn. Lhasa, she said, was not a very distant 
place, and I was promised patronage by Lhacham, to that there would be no difficulty in 
my safely returning from there ; she had herself lately returned from Lhasa, when it took her 
only five days to reaoh Dong-tse. After presenting my A/atag (scarf) and a rupee as parting 
gift, L walked up towards my room, which was opposite to hers, but before T came to the 
skylight which intervened between her room ond ours, Gergyan-tung put into my hand 
five fankas with a scarf of auspicious parting (tashi-khatag). I returned the money, but kept 
the ecarf, The two Lhasre Kuehos and Gergyan-tung joined me in conversstion about 
my journey to Lhasa. The former promised to render me every possibie help, but feared 
lest ordera had been issued against foreigners coming to Lhasa, for the protectin ol the 
young Dalai Lama against small-pox. In that case it would be difficult for me to visit 
Lhasa. After breakfast, I requested Kah-chan Gopa to draft the promised letter introdusin, 
me to Saweng Rampa. The Minister himself it, and calling me to his presence, raed 
it for my information. He also secretly wished me not to speak to Lhacham about this letter, 
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for then she would be displeased, as, having already undertaken to help me at Lhasa in every 
matter, she would hardly like another person being also requested to aid me. A. letter to 
Sawong Rampa, bis holiness said, was unnecessary a long as I remained under Lhacham’s 
protection; “but as you are ansieus that you should have in your ayha (breast-pooket) 
additional resources and means of protection, I give you this letter, but you must 
never show it to Lhacham.” He then ordered Gopa to ouclose in the letter one sha, ‘.c. 
@ guioea-weight of gold dust, wrapped up in a while silk scarf. News arrived to-dey bo the 
effect that emall-pox was rging at Lhasa and other places of U (Central Tibet) Several 
persons had died at Gyan-tse, aud three or four stations between Gyan-tee and Lhasa were 
also affected by it. Tbe dread of small-pox greatly preyed upon the mind of Lhacham, as 
she and her three sons were all unprotected against it. She confined herself to her private 
sitting-room, refusing admission to outsiders. Several of her agents and rent-collectors had 
arrived to pay their respects to her with presents, to all of whom sho refused an interview. 
Dioner was announced by Chhyan-deo Kusho at 2 p.s., when Deba Chola, dressed in his 
official robes, entored Lhacham’s chamber with the first course of dishes. A few minutes 
after, I was called to dine with the Minister. in our rooms, where Chhyan-deo Kusho, Ané- 
tung, the Minister, myself. and Kusho Tungobhen were served with two courses of dishes— 
the frst of Chinese and tho second of national Tibetan dishes. Tungchhen and I were 
provided with four kinds of Chinese dainties in four China cups The tender shoots of peas. 
a kind of n Chineso grass called “ewallow’s nest,” mushroom, a kind cf black hill 
fungus called mayrum, were the vegetables cooked with mutton. 

9th May—At 2 rm, Lhacham left Dong-tse Phodang. Kusho Ané, her third son, 
who being selected for the church, was required to remain with the Minister, appeared in 
very low spirits, even to tears. The mother too shed tears, and was unable to take a hearly 
meal. ‘The Minister tried to console them, but to no parpese. I went to the baleony to see 
to tho equipment of the ponies and the servants and the escort. Chhyan-dso Kusho, his son 
Deba Chola, and Debs Norpu Dondub now appeared dressed in their best appare!, the former 
carrying in his hand a bundle of incense-sticks. Lis serchan bogfo, or yellow turb.-u-like head- 
dress, was very handcome, and his eatin robe most gaudy. Lhachem, after taking leave of the 
Minister, prepared to make obeisance at the different chapels of the palace. Her sons, Lhesre 
Kueho and Kundi Kusho, dressed in their Chinese costumes, followed her, Chhyan-dso Kusho 
heading tho party, while I stood at the corner of the top of the ladder leading to the fourth 
Boor. On my bidding her farewell by lowering my hat, she amiled and asked me to meet her 
at Gyang-kbar castlo, her principal residence at Gyan-tse. It took them near], an hour to 
visit all the chapels, after which the party returned to the Gfth floor, where tb Minister was 
sitting. She begged him to look to the health and education of her darling Ané, 
whom she was leaving with him. Theo receiving his chtyagscang (benediction), the 
whole party desoended by the ladder to the courtyard, where a white pony with handsome 
housinys of embroidero: cloth and beautiful Tartar saddle was in wailing, held by one of her 
Tiohly-dressed grooms. She was helped by Chhyan-deo Kusho to the saddle, oa which 
she sat astride. With her pearl-studded head-dress, her amulets of goldand ruby, 
her string of coral and finest amber, and bor drese made of best satin ani kinkob, she 
looked more like a heroine or a goddess. While they rode along the road past the Phuntsho 
Linka park, the Minister, myectt, and Kusho Ané looked tows them from the balcony. 
Ané, who was a child of ten, and who had never known separation from his dear mother, 
sobbed bitterly, The occasion was most touching, and the Minister himself seemed moved. 
‘When the parly vanished from our sight, {he Minister went for a walk in the park accom- 
panied by Ané, I remained in my room, being eomewhat unwell. 

10th Mfay.— ‘To-day the Minister, accompanied by me and Kusho Ané-tung, left Dong- 
tse Phodang to take up his residence in the monastery of Dong-tse Chhoide. Chhyan-dso 
Kusho went to reach him there. The Om-dse (high priest) of the monastery, with the hel 
of hie two assielante, had constructed a splendid mansion tothe Kalachakra Tontrik god, 
On a smcoth floor, about 20 feet in diameter, in the northern room of the third floor of the 
Toug-lakhang, was described a largo circle with coloured barley-flour. Within this were 
described the entrance, spires, doors and domes of the Kalachakra mansion. The presiding 
deily is a many-armed, tall deity, wilh several heads. The attendant deities were all of the 
Tantrik school. Tho wholo waso grand painting made with soiid pulverized paints aud 
coloured flour. The grand worship at this Kalachakra manda/a wos to commence to-day, 
and pnb yards Kusho being the ‘bret yn, was invited tosee the performance, Punlo 
Kusho, the Minister and Kusho Tungehhen accompanying him {o explain the mandala. Ho 
praised the Om-dse for this grand work, and gratified the monks, eighty in number, with a 
Bizet of half a /anka cach and an entertainment of tea ond barley broth. The 

inister performed the inaugural ceremonies of erecting @ gilt G@yal-tshan, or tho Dvaja of 

the Buddha religion, and a pair of sacred domes (@anjera). Artizans from Shiga-tse had 
arrived, and were arranging to commence their work. The Minister, nfter presenting them 
with hie sacred chhyag-wang (benediction), gave them a aolra, or reward, to make them set 
zealously about their work. Chhyan-deo Kusho Tuogebhen and others took an active part 
in the opening ceremony, every one attesting his zeal in the Minister’s service, but owing to 
my illness I could not join them, and bad to retire to my room alter a few minutes’ stay at 
(he Dukhor Lhakhang. 


11th May—Though feeling somewhat worse. I got up early and waited in Kah-chan 
Gopa’s room to take an early opportunity of begging the Minister to write a few lines for 
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me to the Regent. As soon as his morning service wes over, I entered his room and, eeated 
on a rug below his raised seat, made my request. The Minister replied that the letter of 
introduction he had given me the other day to Sawang Rampa was sulficient. As my object was 
tomake pilgrimages to the different sanctuaries, any introduction to the Regent would not 
only be unnecessary, but might bo productive of fog-pa, or suspicion, for no pilgrim 
needa any introduction to see the Gya/-tshab, who, being a eacred personage, is accessible 
toll. If hethought that such a letter was indispensably necessary, he would surely have 
given it me unasked, but Sawang Rampa, who headed the most powerful of the Shapes, being his 
greatest friend, would protect me from any troubles that might Perall toe. Lesides, he said the 
2egent was not personally known tohim. As for securing me o permanent /am-yig, or road 
bill, that no obstacles might be put in my future residence or admission to Tibet, he 
advised me not to talk of that at present, for if the matter got wind, the Regent and the 
Ampa would surely attach a political significance to it. A messenger arrived in the evening 
to inform us thot Lhecham would be off from Gyan-tse next morning, and that we 
would do wellto meet her at Gyankhar castle before ehe left it. Norpu Tondub, the chicf 
assistant of Chhyan-dso Kusho, was ordered to proceed to Gyan-tse in order to escort Lhacham 
upto Lhasa. As thie man was a devoted friend and admirer of the Minister, I was 
lad when I heard he would come presently to see him. The Minister was also pleased to 
ear that Norpu Tondub was to go at the head of Lhacham’s escort, and promised to speak to 
him to help me on the way if necessary. My ponies wero brought inside the monastery from 
Dong-tse atabies, and Pador announced that all was ready for a start. Although my illness had 
increased greatly, yel, thinking the present opportunity a capital one, 1 made up my 
mind to slart sor Lhasa. At 5 r.u., ccotipanind by Kusho ‘Tungchhen, I went down to 
Dong-tee Phodang to pay my respects to Chhyan-dso Kusho. Tungchhen very kiudly spoke 
to him for me, saying that my past conduct fully entitled me to bis kind patronage. 
While walking up the Chhoide hill, I felt much oppression at the breast, and enter- 
tained serion,..forebodings of sufferings from an increase of my illness. In oscending three 
hundred feel I took breath twenty times, and pondered how it would be possible for me to 
journey in such o stale of heallh to Lhasa, adistance of more than one hundred and fifty 
miles. I did not come to any couclusion save that such a grand opportunity would never 
again occur of going to Lhasa. 
12th May.—A little before dawn ao messenger arrived from Gyan-khar to inform 
the Minister th; Lhacham wished to start for Lhasa positively to-day, provided he declared it 
to bo auspicioc; and predicted that the journey would not bo unfortunate. Chhyan-dso 
Kusho personaly came up to the monastery for (he Minister’s reply. Hearing much whisper- 
ing and atir in the Minister’s wailing-room, I got up from bed, guessing that some change 
must have (aken place in the programme of Lhachom’s journey. What I feared most was 
tbat the message might be for my detention at Dong-tse. When I was so pondering, 
Tungehhen arrived and told mo to be ready for setting out. I at oneo ran to my ser 
vant’s place to seo if my traps wore packed up, and found Tshing-ta and Pador sewing the 
mouth of o yak-bair bag in which our provisions were packed. AtG a.m., Tshing-ta and my- 
self saw (he Minister, and with profound salutations, before taking his final leave to start, 
implored his sacred protection (Ayabeju), and begged to be favoured with his séng-ta 
(precepts and prediction), As is usual on auch occasions, each of us presented him with 
a , in Uhe corner of which was ticd a few silver coins wrapped in » piece of paper 
containing a petition for his Ay«b.ju. Then leaving his room quietly, we inquired if 
Norpu Tondub, who was to accompany us, was come. Deing told that he was gone up to the 
Lha-sot to offer prayers Lo the spirits and demi-gods, we did not wait forhim. Alter o hurried 
breakfast, while my servants were engaged in saddling and packing up my things, 1 went, 
acoompanied by ‘lungchhen, Tshing-ta and the Om-dse of the monastery, to make obeisance 
to Buddha in the Tsng-/a-khang, and present scarves to the sacred images of Buddha, Maitreya, 
Tesong-khapa, and Tashi Paldan Yeshe. Om-dse prayed that the sacred Buddhas ond Bodhi- 
sattvas might bring us back to Dong-tse after a successful and safe pilgrimage to the sanctuaries 
of U, while I distributed alms to the monks who were assembled in the court to offer prayers 
for me. Returning to my room, I took out the longest and the best scarf from my bag to pre- 
eent lo the Minister. His holiness very graciously touched my head with the palme of his 
hands, ond in solemn tones said “ Sarat Chandra, Lhasa is not a good place. The people there 
ere not like those whom you meet here. The Lhasa people are suspicious and insincere. You 
do not know, and in fact you cannot read, their character. I advise you not to stay long in 
one piace there. Lhbacham Kuzho is a powerful and influential personage in Lhase. She will 
protect you, but you should so behave as rarely to require ber Prtnslion: Neither should you 
stay long in the vicinity of Daptng or Sera monastery. If you intend to stay long at 
Lhasa, you should choose your residence ina garden or villege in the suburbs of Lhasa. 
You haveselecled a very bad timo for your pilgrimage, as small-pox is raging ell over U. 
But you will return safely, though the journey will be trying and fraught with immense 
difficulties.” I{aving listened altentively to all the advice of hie holiness, I made a pro- 
found salutation and received his benediction. His treatment of me at thie time of parting 
was extremely kind. In fact, he treated me as his spiritual sop, and I looked towerda him 
with the veneration and high regard due to a saintly personnge. Tshing-ts, who was 
appointed by Tung-chhen to accompany me, was now called to the Minister's presence, when 
Babchan Gopa wrapped a piece of fashi_khatag (auspicious ecerf) round bis neck. The 
Minister then turning towards him, enid “ Tshing-ta, I believe you know whom you are accom- 
panying. Youshould serve him os you would serve me; your relations with him must 
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be Phama dan pu (like parent and son).” ‘ Venerable sire (La kah pheb-rang-nang), be 
it as you command,” he meekly replied, and making three low bows withdrew. I then 
resented scarresio ‘Tungehhen, Gopa cnd Ané Tung, all of whom evinced deep concern 
in my welfare, and prayed (hat I might return safely in their midet after a successful 
termination of my pilgrimage. The Minister gave some silver coins and khatag a 
avira, or consideration, to Tshing-ta and Podor, with a request that they should serve 
me well, and then came down to the top of the staircase, while Tungchhen ond 
Kusbo Avé-tung hung round my neck the auspicious dAatags, The former followed 
me up to the fast step of the stone staircase lending to the Minister's residence, The 
skies towards Gyan-tse were covered with nimbus clouds, and a fow dropa of rain were 
falling at Dong-tee. Tungchhen therefore sent his Chinese umbrella, lately indented from 
Terchindo, for my use. f walked down to Dong-tse Phodavg by the southern road past 
the chhortens, where Chhyan-dso Kusho received us very kindly. His son, Phuntsho, 

oured ten inaChina cup for me, Tshing-la was provided with o seat by my side, and 

ador was asked by a gesture to sit down on a long rug at a distance of about ten feot from 
us, Chhyan-dao ‘Kusko then ordered Deba Reshi to fetch me some presents of Gyan-tso 
rugs, blankets and provisions. Thanking him cordially for his kinduese, I begged him to let 
my men choose such things out of the presents as they could conveniently carry with thom 
for use during the journey. Chbyan-dso Kusho ordered Tshing-ta and Pador to be pre- 
sonled with scarves and silver coins as ao/ra or binding pledges that they would serve me 
faithfully and honestly. To the former he also gave three tankas and to the latter two, and 
ordered (hem to pay particular attention in preparing my food, as, being o man of Ayra- 
varto, I was used to clean living and board. @ also jocosely observed— Pandib is a child ; 
he does not know to put on his clothes!” In fact, 1 never succeeded in tying my famurbund 
round my waist in the way that distinguishes a Pa/po from a Tibetan: whenever I 
tied my damurbund myself, I looked like a Pa/po Nepali merchant. After making chhyambul, 
by taking off our hats, we presented him our parting scarves, He did not accept 
them, but hung round our necks longer ecarves. After repeated exchange of thanks, 
and after he had desired me to sec his colleague tho Chhyan-dso Kusho of Gyen-khar, we 
took our leave. 

It was 8 a.m. whenI mounted my pony to start for Gynn-tse. The entire expe- 
dition consisted of two ponies, Tshing-ta, Pador and myself. Thus did I embark on a 
journey to a hostile, inhospitable, and unknown country with only two men, strangers to me, 
o8 my companions. Proceeding a few hundred yards along the road, on both sides of 
which were ploughed fields, in some of which men were still ploughing, I arrived at the foot 
of a huge willow stump, where I waited for a few minutes for Tshing-ta. Two so were fight- 
ing close by. Pador, leading the pack-pony, proceeded ahend of us to fetch his lance, 
eg he said, from his friend’s house in tbe neighbourhood. When Tshing-ta arrived, he 
was quite delighted {o eee irrigation water running forward from a full pool along the side 
drain in the direction we were going. ‘ Mark that auspicious sign,” said he, “the water rune 
forward with us.” [looked towards it with a smile and said that it was very good. If my 
companion had seen an unlucky omen, I do not know what turn hia thoughta would have 
taken. Procsediny a mile, wo arrived at a chhorten, on one side of which there was a pool of 
water. Alighling from my pony, I sat down on the plinth of the chorfen. Within half 
an hour Pador made his appearance with a lance full six feet long in his hand. 

At 12 a.m. we arrived at Gyan-tse and passed by the fiom, which was now full. There 
were dealers of ponies, blankela and groin assembled together below the chhorten of 
the thom. I did not look much towards the people there, lest some known faces ehould meet 
me in this strange place in a strange dress. Shortly after, we arrived at Gyan-khar castle, 
I waited a minute in the outer court, while Tehing-ta ran to intimate my arrival to Chhyan-dso 
Kusho, who sent hie daughter to receive mo. I alighted from my pony with the help of Pador, 
and was conducted by the young lady to the second-floor, mounting the ladder leading to 
it with difficulty. My illness was now much increased, oppression at the chest, difficulty of 
breathing, and dry coughing at intervals being my worst complaints. Hearing of my 
arrival, the Lhasre Kusho came running towards me, exclaiming Pandibla phebsong, 
Pandibla phebsong (Pandib is come, Pandib is come). I emilingly replied ¢2-yin, /a-yin 
(yes, air; yes, sir). How sincercly kind and loving they were to me! and their honest 
smiles of welcomo yet remain impressed on wy mind. A religious sorvice waa being 
conducted in the chapel of the castle, which was enlivened by the sonorous music of 
gyating (Tibet trumpet) and tambourines, I guessed that this service was conducted in 
honour of Lhacham’s departure from Gyan-kbar. Chhyan-dso having to socompany 
Lhacham in ehhoiyal (visit to chapele), I engaged in conversation with hia wife and daughter. 
They described the nature of his illness and the different treatments he had undergone, 
and begged, presenting me their scarves, 10 prescribe good and effective medicines for hia 

uick recovery. The chhoial boing over, Lhacham returned (o her room, and Chhyan-dso 

usho came to be introduced to me. I paid him my chhyambut (respects) by taking off my 
hat and presented him a long scarf with three fankas, and made a similar present to hie wife; 
but he foreed Tshing-ta to receive back the coins and the scarves. Then, exchanging compli- 
mente with me for a few seconds, he hastened to Lhacham's presence, where he was seated 
on 6 raised acat, and the retinue, escorts and the menials of Lhacham, all one by one received 
presente of scarves from his hands os they walked away afler pay ing their chhyambul 
to him. I observed the ceremony with interest, and wos pleased with the show. At 1 P.w., 
Lhacham, accompanied by her sons, atarled for Lhasa. As she passed by me, she aaked 
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me in @ low, gentle voice to give Chhyan-dso Kusho excellent medicines and to meot 
her at Gobshi in the evening. Lhesre Kusho and Gyergyan-tung also begged me, 
as they passed, to give the Fost medicines to their master. I was now surrounded 
by the ladies and maid-servanis of Chhyan-dso Kusho's family, who had learnt that 
I waa the Indian Amehi of whom they had heard so much of late. Chhyan-deo Kusho, 
now free from business, presently arrived, and expressed his delight in having been 
able to see me. “In formor times,” said he, “communication existed between India 
and Tibet, but unfortunately it hos now ceased. It was owing to our mon/am (prayer) 
that you have come in our midst, and your coming has made me hopeful of my 
recovery.” I asked him the particulars of his illness, and found that it was chronic 
bronchitis, which eventually might ond in consumplion. I gave him a few graina of 
juinine and some doses of Paregotio elixir, with instructious to regulate his diet. I told him 
that when I rolurned from Lhasa I could pay proper attention to his case, and assured him 
that his illness would not grow worse if he was careful in diet for the nest six months. Every 
one grew cheerful when, in a grave aud thoughtful tone, I declared that Chhyan-dao Kusho’s ill- 
ness wos curable. I begged him Lo let me go, for if I delayed I could bardly overtake Lhacham’s 
party on the way. While I was getting up the old gentleman and his wife seized my hands and 
pressed me to resume my seat. Gya-thug (Chinese gruel), rice and boiled mutton were brought 
in tinned copper dishes for my enlertainment. I tasted a little of all the preparations, and 
then Inid aside the chop-sticka to indicate that I had finished. Cham Kusho now placed before 
me several rolls of blankets and rugs, balls of bulter and a few silver coins for my acceptance. 
I begged them respectfully to excuse me from accopting the presents, for as I was going on 
ilgrimage I could hardly put the articles to any use. As for money, I added, I would refer 
im to Lhacham and the Minister ; it was known to them that [ made it a rule not to 
receive any fees for medical aid, and thot I did not come to Tibet to earn mouey or a livo- 
lihood by selling medicines. They, however, pressed my companions to accept presents that 
were madetothem. I then got up from my seat, and Chhyan-dso Kusho, his cham (wife) and 
daughter came to reach me to the gate, where, mounting my pony, I bid them farewell. 

We now journeyed on the high road between asa and Gyan-tse. It was in some 
places more than twenty feet broad, but in others, specially in gravelly and rocky places, 
the road appeared hardly wider than a track, and in the neighbourhood of arable fields it 
earved the purposo of a drain as well. In fect it resembled an unmetalled Indian road in 
summer. The Governmont pays very little attention to road-meking, though the arid 
olimate of the country affords excellent means for the construction and preservation of roads. 
Thus far I had not seen any wheeled conveyances, and 1 was told that auch things are 
unknown in this part of the world. ‘To the right-hand side of the road wo saw the 
extensive finga (grove) of Chyanglo Chav, with a lofty palace-like building on the river- 
side. Proceeding two furlongs towards the east, we saw on the lefl the Gelug-pa 
monastery of Gahdan Chhoiphe/-ling. To our right-hand side we left several hams, 
included in the village of Da-khu. Both the monastery and the village, we were told, 
belongs to the Tsang Government. A chill breeze now blew and rain-clouds covered the 
skies, and as soon as we arrived in the vicinity of some ruine, probably of an ancient castle and 
a fort, we were overtaken by a snow-storm. Tshing-ta pointed out to mo with his Snger the 
road to Phagri and the monastery of No-iiing, which formerly was, os Gyan-teo now ia, 
a place of great tmde. We next followed the course of the river Nyang-chhu, now 
a muddy torrent. Passing the ruins of the town of Gyang-ro, which auciently was 
a place of considerable (rade, wo entorod the rong or dofiles. Formerly thie part 
of the country was ocoupied by three tribes of pastoral herdsmen called Gyaug-ro, Ning-ro, 
and Gang-ro, who carried on a thriving trade in yak-tail, felt turbans, soft felt and blankets. 
From an easterly direction we now turned towards the north-oast, the road running along 
the steep banks of the Nyang-chhu. The nature of the soil and the rocks now changed, 
red slate and mica abounding on the roadside. Our road now becamea more track, and 
I wondered how the Tibetans using the road from time immemorial could have allowed it to 
Temain in 80 primitive a state. A nation so superstitious as to view all improvement end 
progress as against custom and usago cannot indeed be prosperous and civilized; but that 
{hose who look to the improvement of the soul with such extraordinary interest and zeal 
should care very little for the material prosperily of the country seemed strange. At 4 
in the afternoon, after passing sev hamlets and small religious buildings on the 
way aide, wo entered a narrow valley where (he Nyang-chhu suddenly changed itself 
into w rushing hill torrent. Wo crossed it at Ku-dung saampa (bridge), where we met 
two of the female attendants of Lhacham. Some of the mountain-tops were covered with 
snow, end here and there on tho roadside fresh snow had fallen. At dusk, overtaken 
by rain and sleet, we arrived at the village of Gobshi, where Lhachom with her retinue 
and escort had arrived a little before us. “Norpu Tondub asked to help me, and conducted 
me to her presence. Her fare was overcast with melancholy, for she bad learnt that 
small-pox was raging all over this part of the country, and that the very mu-tshang 
(family residence) where she was now accommodated contained five patients. But my 
arrival cheered her, and che accorded moe very warm reception. She asked me to sit in 
her presence on the same seat with her cldest son, ond told me that she apprehended 
great danger in having to stay in a village filled with small-pox patients. She inquired 
after tho Minister’s health, and if ho was taking care of her darling Ané-tung. ave 
a very interesting account of Ané-tung: how Ané wept when she left Dong-tse; how 
the Minister consoled him; on what friendly lerms 1 was with him; how, in short, her lovely 
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child was an idol with us all; listening to all which Lhacham forgot fore while that she was in 
an infectious place. Shethen ordered her attendants to fetch me ael-shit. and so/-fsi—flour and 
meat—for my dinner. Gergyan-tung, in the presence of the whole audience, asked me to 
vaccinate every one of Lhacham's party, as they were all unprotected. Both he and Lhacham had 
heard from the Minister that I knew the best remedy for small-pox, and that I had brought 
with me some virus which, when inserled in the arms of an individual, Proaght him immunity 
from small-pox. What o grand opportunity this was for me to have introduced vaccination t 
But alas! the vaccine matter had not now even entered Tibet. My companion Ugyen Gyatsho, 
by mistake, hed put the virus tubes in my chest of chemicals, which was detained at Lachan 

ass. I expressed my regret in not having the vaccine matter at hand, as Tung-yig 
7 (Ugyen Gyatsho), whom we had sent lo Lachan Pass with the éam-yig or passport 
issued by her husband Mije-chhenpo, had not arrived with my things. The disappointment 
was equally felt by Lhachom and the whole party. My mttendants camo and asked if 
I would like to sleep in a room where there were emall-pox patients. On my saying no, 
Lhacham wished me to go and personally find out sleeping accommodation for myeelf. It 
wes raining now, with a alight gule, and tho court of the house was muddy. My 
companions were also much afraid of the contagion of small-pox, and begged me to pass 
the night in the yak-shed adjoining the stables where Lhacham's servante and escort had 
accommodated themeelves. The ponies and jo were all tied in the open court, where they 
kept frequently fighting with each other. The latter did not much annoy us, but the fighting 
and kicking of the ponies, and their violent neighing, was a great nuisance, At midnight 
there was a snow-storm, when I found my woollens insufficient to keep off the cold. My fever 
increased ; I {elt oppression at (he chest; the difficulty of coughing increased, and with much 
exertion I expectorated small quantities of stiff phlegm. 

‘The places of any importance which we passed in our journey from Gyeng-khar 
castle of Phala were the following :—Phala, containing about two hundred houses, belonging 
entirely to Lhacham’s husband; Charong-shikha, Chhe-ningpa, Ta-chong-thanka, Gahdon, 
Chhoiphe/-ling monastery and its sho or lay village; Doisa, Jewa Cha wang, Tha-ring, 
Kudang, Chyama and its monastery in the uplands; Gyaridom and Gobshi. The Chyama 
monastery belongs to the Dorje-Thag monastery, and is now under the abbotship of on 
incarnate Lama of the red-hat school. 

13th May.—At sun-rise, wheu I got up from bed, Lhacham’s men were busy starling the 
ThéLpa, or laden mules. ‘I'shivg-ta soon prepared tea aud wished mo to sit at breakinst. 
Norpo Tondub now made hia appearance, and inquiring how I had spent the night, rode off 
in haste to reach Ralung in time to make arrangements for Lhacham’s accommodation 
ed dinner there. After breakfast we resumed our journey; but before wo had proceeded 
a few yards, we wore met by two gaudily dressed Tibetans, whom we took for mili men. 
Near the village mandang two mendicants implored alms, chanting some hymns. I heard 
them address me as Manbyi Gya/l-po (or the Prince of Physicians) ; so, ordoring Tshing-ta 
to give them a silver iwo-anna bit, I rode down to the river-side to cross the bridge. 
Gobehi isa lerge village containing about fifty houses, of which three were large and res- 
peotable looking. There were a few poplars and pollard willow trees planted in front of the 
village, while the barley fields, in terrace steps, wore behind tho village on tho river side. Two 
chhortens—one large and the other small—marked the entrance to the village from the east, This 
place was noted formerly under the Sakya hierarchy for its large monastic establishments. To 
the left-hand sido of the confluence of the two atreams—one of which comes from the south-east 
and the other from the east—there was a flour-mill turned by water, with a few willow 
stumps in the neighbourhood of the mill-house. On the top of the hill, over-ranging the mill- 
house, was @ temple-like old building, a portion of which was in ruins. Two rivers meet below 
the hill on which the jong is situated: the one coming from the north, or felt-hand side, 
being the Nyang-chhu, end the other from the south, the Niro-chhu. ‘the name Gobshi 
means four gates, and in former times, when the Sakya and Phag-modu dynasties, were in 
power, this place wos celebrated aa a place of pilgrimage, being situated in a gorge 
surrounded by wild rocky mountains imparting much religious mystery and sanctity. 
Its four entrances are poetically described by the Tibetans as Chhoikyi-go, the eastern 
gate, facing the Ralung monastery ; Ning roi-go, the spirit-entrance, facing the south; Do- 
chag-gi-go, the adamantine gate, which leadslo a cave-temple consecrated to Yama or the 
lord of death; and Gya-tag-nn-go, the western entrance, or the pilgrim’s gate. ‘I'o the 
south side of the village there are eight mountain peake standing in a row, and venernted by 
devout people os the cight self-sprung images of Gur-/ha, the lords of the Buddhist 
taberneole. A little to the east, in the uplands above the junction of the two streams, 
is situated a Pon monaslery, named Khyuag-nay (consecrated to the black eagle), of very 
ancient date. During the Dikhung hierarchy in the 15th century, this monestery became 
yery famous, and pilgrims from different parts of Tibet proper and Kham visited it. 
Tshing-ta told me that the old house on the top of the hill was a jong (fort); but 
Pador, whose knowledge of this place secmed intimate, for he had often come here 
to collect rent, corrected his colleague and eaid that half of the village belonged 
to Lhacham’a father-in-law Sn-\Wang Vhale, and to her husband. From Gobsbi 
our next stage was Khe-vo monastery, which formerly, under the name of Kbyung, 
belonged to the Pon religion. It is now a Ningms religious establishment. The monks 
of Kkavo generally follow agricultural pursuits for e livelihood, and the barley ficlds 
thet we passed belonged to them. I was struck with the industrious habits of the 
people, and the immense labour with which they reclaimed the bleak and barren nooks of 
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mountains wherever the water percolated. The religious buildings and the cell: 
were externally decorated with Pius and red stripes, and ‘Wehing-ta told a that, kcal 
days auch stripes are painted on the outside of the walle of houses to show that they are 
the residence of the Ningma Duddbiets. Our next stage was Go-chye village, situated on a 
narrow table-land about 300 feet above the river, but a snow-storm overtook us when we had 
proceeded a short distance from Kha-vo. Here we overtook Norpu Tondub ina narrow rocky 
path where two ponies could hardly pass together, and I stayed bohind for afew minutes 
to let Norpu Tondub and his companion pass Gret. From Go-chye I came to Salagang, 
riding very slowly in consequence of my illness. Here we descended to the margin of 
Nyang-chbu, along which our way now bogan to thread. Proceeding for about a couple of 
miles eaatward, wo come to Shetoi, where we crossed the river on horseback. Reaching the 
opposite side of the river, I alighted from the pony totake a short rest, and then joined 
Lhacham’s Party a liltle below the village of Shetoi, the Lhasre Kuahos preceding 
Lhacham, while I followed. Lhacham kindly ordered her head groom, Tshering-tenpn, to 
help me in steep places. From Shetoi there are two roads leading to Kalung ssampa. 
The road which runs by the right bank is generally frequented by travellers, but 
the one we followed was a short cut. At Longma we crossed the Shing saampa, or wooden 
bridge, about 30 feet long, and, following the course of the river, we arrived at tho villa, 
of Pesnr. The barley-fields here, cut in the shape of terrace steps, appeared to be fortile 
and well manured. At about half-past 3 in the afternoon we arrived at the town 
of Ralting-chhong-doi. I was completely exhausted by the fatigues of the journey, and my 
illness much increased by exposure to the foul weather. The Gyanpo of Ralang had 
already mado arrangements for Lhacham’s reception. In a snug little house carpeta 
were spread on the Hoor and curtaina hung to conceal the uncvenness of the walls. I was 
accommodated in a side room adjoining Lhacham’s, and two stuffed ruge and a pair of 
pillows supplied me by the Gyanpo, to whom I promised some consideration at the 
time of leaving the place. He also supplied us with fucl and water. When all wero seated, 
Lhacham asked mo to sit at dinner with her sons, and ordered phing-sha, or meat cooked 
with phing, to be served for me. Although very ill, my fever having increased, 
I took two cups of phing-aha with barley-flour. A chill, moist wind blew, accompanied by 
eleet, for an hour before eun-set. The country wasoll white with snow. Alter dinner 
T felt a shivering cold, my blankets being insufficient to protect me, and I begged Tshing-ta to 
borrow a pair of blankets from the Gyanpo, which be at once did and wrapped me up in 
them. RalQng isone of the most important ancred places of Tibet. It was here that the 

‘eat Dukpa school of the red-het monks firet originated, which is still very powerful in 
‘ibet, having numerous adherents in southern, northern, and eastern Tibet. Besidee, 
the whole country of bhutan is designated by the name Dukpa owing to the prevalence of 
that school there. A little into the interior, south-castward, is situated the famous monostery 
of Ralang or Reliing-thil, the head-quarter of the Dukpa school: the hills surrounding the 
great monastery being compared to the petale of a lotus, the monastery itself being the 
corolla. Indeed, the devout Buddhists see many sacred objects oll over the Maling hills. 
A little before sun-set two Chinese officials arrived with an order for Ta-o0 (relay of horses), 
and our host the Gyanpo hastened to attend to their requirements. 

14th May.—Without even a cup of tea or gruel we set out on our journey. Lhacham 

told us that she intended to reach Nangar-tse-jong that day, which was a long distance to 
travel. Hearing thet the hilly country between Ltaling and Nangar-tse was o dreadful 
solitude where robberies are not of unfrequent occurrence, I was anxious to keep wy 
with the party. My health was pulled down and my complaint of shortness of breat! 
and difficulty in expectoration increased to an alarming extent, yot the fear of being 
waylaid and robbed forced me to follow the fast-trotting soars of Lhacham. At about 
7 a.m. we rode along an estensive flat above the Nyang-cbhu, overhung by a lofty 
mountain runving behind us to our right. IIere I kept myself in the middle of the 
train, Lhacham riding before me, and frequently asking me if I was not fatigued or 
hungry or thirsty. Sometimes her two sone came to my side and stirred up my pony 
with their whips. Our way till now ley to the south of the Nyang-chhu. To our 
right and left we left many Dok-pa tents made of yak-hair and sheltering herdsmen’s 
families. Leaving the vicinity of the river-side, we now ascended a lofty and exten- 
sive plateau, to the north-east of which the snowy ranges of Noijin Kang-ssang reared 
up their white heads. The two highest of the snowy mountsina between Om-thang 
apd Tegla ore Kang-ssang and Noijin Norpu-asang-po. The legends soy that at the 
command of the Buddhas to guerd Buddhism, the Saint Kuntu-ssang-po was born 
as the son of Kang-ssang, the king of goblins, and was called Norpu-ssang-po. ‘Lhe devout 
Buddhists go further then this. They eay that the mountain peak Norpu-ssang, holding as it 
were in ita hand the Dorje in which is consecrated the power of all Buddhes, is a mauifest- 
ation of Chyagna Dorje, or tho lord of mysticism. Sregencs connected with the snowy 
mountain Noi in Kang-ssang have been graphically narrated by Pama-kerpo, a well-known 
echolar of the Dukpa school of Buddhists. He aays—' The uppermost part of Nyang district 
includes the group of lofty, snow-clad mountains called Ha-hu Kang-ssoug, with which 
is connected the legend of the three Noijin goblins—Koug-ssang-po, Chhovo-sseng-po, 
and Norpu-sseng-po. The chief of these, Noijin Kang-ssang-po, site exalted surround- 
ed by his sons Norpu, Chhovo and Khero, the last of whom has five hundred fierce 
demon retainers. The Chief Kang-ssang being possessed of various auspicious symbols 
and beoulies, is supremely magnificent in appearance. His whiteness, variegated with 
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many shades of colour, is most magnificent to the view. The Tibetan poot Kunleg des- 


eribea him thus :— 
“In yonder bounds of earth, the quarter of the setling sun, 
Beneath the while clouds, that float in glorious array, 
Like a truncated marble block, shooting {o the skies, 
The divine Kang-ssang, the powerful goblin lies.” 


A certain Ningma Lama heving performed a very difGcult ascetio ceremony accordin, 
to the Kalachakra ¢anfras, is said to have transformed his body into a condensed heap o 
torious lustre, and was then called upon to be the spiritual adviser of thie mountain King: 
Keeping the peak, with ita divinely glorious hues right shead, and proceeding to a h 
day's journey, one will urrive at a sanctuary called Kamoling, where exisls a sacred cavern 
consecrated to saint Padma Sambhava. There are several springs and rille, the water of which 
is held in high sanctity : the milky water, impregnated with a eweet accnt, being reputed to 
have the properly of restoring life to the dead. The plateau reminded mo of the 
description of steppes I had read in booke, being covered with postures, with numerous 
herds of yake grzing by the side of some rille or fountnins. These rills seemed 
to be lateral feeders of the Nyang-chhu, which hes its source in the glaciers of Noijin. 
The part of the plateau wo traversod could not be less than five miles; but to what 
length it extended towards the north and east I could not guess, Shortly alter we 
arrived at the topmost part of the plateau, our woy lurned towards Kharula, This 
high plateau is called Omathang (or the milky plain), The Dok-pa village, over- 
hung by @ snowy peak, and consisting of three or four houses, which stands at the 
entrance of Kharula Pass, is also called Omathang, but Tehing-ta told me that he had 
heard it called Pomthang. Two rivere here fow in two different directions: the one 
running towards the south, after a ebort westerly direction, is said to be the head water of 
Nyong-chbu, and the other, which flows towards the east, ia called Kharnang-phu-chhu. 
Leaving Omathang village to our left, we asconded the steep slopes of Kharula. Mere grew 
a epecies of thorny shrubs about four feet high, the like of which I had never noticed in 
other of Tibet. Tho thorns were long, and the stems and leaves of the shrubs of a grey 
ash colour, Proceeding further on for two miles, we came to tho foot of the famous Noijin 
Kang-saang mountain, where the river Kharnang-phu-chhu turns northward througha glen. 
Over the two channels of this elream there are two stone bridges. Then proceeding eastward 
for a short distance, we came to the Lab-tse, where there is a bigh mound of alone, probably 
a sacred cairn, with a chhorten close by. Here Lhacham with her retinue halted for tiffin, 
and she invited me to sit by her eldest aon. I had very little appetite, having a fever in 
addition to my other complaints, but as she pressed me to take some biscuits covered with 
treacle, fearing che might take offence, I at last tried afew. The eun was strong, and the 
umbrellas being with the attendants, I offered a Chinese wicker-work hot to Lhacham 
to protect her head from the sun, which she declined with thanks. After half-an-hour’s 
rest we resumed our journey. Lhacham appeared to be in a very sprightly mood, and wished 
me to make my pony amble; so she, myself, and her two sone rode together for a 
ehort distance, when my pony alone was found to amble with something like regularity 
in lifling its legs on each aide alternately, When the race was finished, she patted my pony 
on the back, saying Aih-Aai (bravo). Her two sons being ashamed of this dofeat, challenged 
me to o second trial, and, though feeling very unwell, yet fearing the Lhasre Kushos might 
take offence at my not complying with their request, I whipped my pony and made it amble 
for a short distance, when the amble changed into a slow trot, whereupon the Lhasres laughed 
esultingly at my failure, When I alighted from my pony for rest, I gasped, breathin 
hard and quick. If I had won, which thoy ain not like me to do, and whi 
I purposely did not, the Lhasre Kuehos would surely not look towards me with their usual 
kindness. When we had advanced far in the solitude, the Lhasre Kushos did not like to go 
alone further, so they rested {hemeelves on the ground beside me, and noticing my illness 
expressed their Tegret at it. When Lhacham and party errived, we mounted our ponies 
snd resumed our journey. The mountain slopes were steep here ; the soil of a reddish colour 
interposed with brown, slaty rocks. The glens, where only brown boulders were visible, were 
deep on either side. Our way now lay through a bleak and verdureless ravine which termin- 
ated at Dsawa. Tho descent to thie place waa very steep, and the road for a length of two 
to three hundred yards was along a loose, sandy and gravelly bank. Here we dismounted 
and walked down on foot. Norpu Tondub, who had arrived here before usas Ngondo, now came 
to receive Lhacham. He conducted us to a herdsman’s house situated on the top of a hillock 
overhanging the Gya-Khang, or the Ampa’s cirouit-house, which is siluated on the flat of Deara, 
This house was built of loose stones piled one upon another, the roof being low and constructed. 
of slate and stone elabs. Here, in acell-like room, her head touching the roof, Lhacham 
seated herself for refreshment, while her sons eat by her side. Not finding me near her, I having 
gone to wash, she sent Tshing-la to call me. When 1 was conducted {o her presence, she at 
once ordered her attendants te cook my food in a clean pot and to fetch me the best mutton 
available. Tea was served os usual. I asked her if she was not tired with riding such 
a diatance: as for me, I waa completely tired, and my illness too-eag-pa (shortness of Ereath) 
had increased. Sho replied that she was lired, but being used to this kind of journey, 
the ride to this distance was no herd work to her. { observed “ Husho khayn (your 
ladyship), riding is indeed pleasant to one in health, but when one falls ill, and especially 
a female, it cannot be a plensant affair. What kind of conveyance do you use to take the 
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sick from one place to another? I know conveyance by shing chyam {sedan chair) is not 
allowed to anybody except to two or three great personages.” She replied: “It is 
true that only the two Grand Lamas, the Ampas, and the Regent occasionally are 
allowed the privilege of using the shing chyam. No other persons, however great they 
may be, oan use it.” I said that in India any man can uso a wooden conveyanco at a 

ling cost of from two to four annas, and asked how it was that the Tibetans attach 80 great 
sn importance to shiag chyam conveyances. She answered: “Pandib La, to use human 
beings as beasts of conveyance, and thereby to degrade them to a lower level, is a cruel thing. 
It would be disgraceful to our mizser to yield to such oo indignity.” “How ia it,’ said I, 
“ that the Tibetans do not feel ashamed to carry the Ampo, 3 is no holy personage at all.” 
“ Yes,” replied she, “the Imperial Itesident ia the representative of the Emperor of China, 
who isa Bodhisaltva incarnate. Both the Grand Lamas and the Regent are divine beings,” 
The cook now brought a fat pieco of boiled mutton ond placed it on a dish before fer. 
She sliced it and placed eome of the best parts on my plate, aaying thet Pandibla must hava 
the best of things, being from India, a very remote country. At this (he herdsman and 
outsiders, who were waiting outside, looked hard at me, aud I winked towards her not t» 
mention that I was from India. But she did not choose to notice it. At this Gergyau- 
tung, who was sitting at some distance from our seat, said with great presence of mind 
“ Kusho Pandibla looks like a Pa/po, and his pronunciation resembles that of the Nepalese 
merchants of Lhasa.” Lhacham then jokingly said: “ Pondib, if some one now comes 
here and takes you down to Lhosa for being a native of India, what will you do?” 
I replied “I shall see Lhasa before I could otherwise expect to sce it.” “If they give 
you trouble, and beat you, then what would you think of your coming here?” I replied 
“I am now under the protection of one of the greateat ladies of Tibet, for your ladyship 
occupies the highest place in society, there being no queen in ‘Tibet, and the King of 
Tibet being bimeelf an incarnate Lama. You are the wife of a Shape and daughter of the 
Dabpon (commender) of Lhoss.” ‘‘ No,” she replied, “we aro not the only Ponpo 
(chiefa) of Lhasa: there are many like us there. Yes, when you are at Lhasa, do not say that 
you are from India.” Itold her that there was no law prohibiting the admission of tho 
natives of India into Tibet: all the saints and sages who appeared here in Tibet in ancient 
time, and do appear now, were, and are, from India: in foot, the Grand Lamas were all from 
India. But to change the topic I said “Does not your ladyship think that pony 
conveyance is not suited to women, for if a lady falls ill in the middle of a steppe while 
crossing it, how would she be conveyed to her home? As, unlike the natives of Sikkim und 
Nepal, the Tibetans do not carry either loads or human beings, the want of proper 
conveyance is most keenly felt, and if your ladyship introduces the wooden conveyance into 
Tibet, and would make your own misser carr: the sedan chair, you would confer a benefit on 
future generations.” “ Yes,” replied she, “if we forced our misser to carry the shing chyam 
(sedan chair), they would feel greatly disgraced in the eyes of their countrymen, aud would 
in consequence leave our estates.” Our rofreshments being now finished, wo prepared to 
resume our journey. I walked down to the gate of the Gya-khang (Ampa’s circuit-house), in 
the court of which our ponies were tied, but my pony was let loose to graze on the grassy 
flat of the Dseara rivulet, there being no forags for bim, although Lhacham’s men had 
brought a few morsels of forage for her ponies, I and the Lhasre Kushos rode together, Lhacham 
and her escort following us ot an amble. The valley of Dsara-chhu rivulet now gradually 
opened towards the east. Ata distance of about two miles from Dsara we saw the ruins of 
two or three rifoi (recluses’ cells) on the steep edge of a rocky precipice, There is a long wall, 
probably the revetment, which protected the cells and the passage leading to them. ere two 
streamlets coming from the right and the left join the Dsara-chhu ond form a valley of 
several spacious flats, where yaks and sheep were grazing. The combined streams 
flowed towards the east under the name of Kharnang-phu-chhu, on the left bauk of which 
lay our way. We followed its downward course for about six miles oy, to Rhingla village, 
where the river turned towards the north to empty itself in the Yamdo-yum-tsho lake. 
From Rhingls, where the extensive table-land of Nangar-tae begins, the monastery of Samding 
is faintly visible. As soon os Lhecham and ber party arrived at this place the ponies quickened 
their pace ; and now that the rong (defiles and ravines) were passed, and the way lay along 
the middle of an extensive plain, the animals seemed to be in their proper element. I was 
not prepared for a hard ride on account of my illness, but as our companions could not, 
at this late hour of the day, travel slowly, I was obliged to follow them to be able to 
reach Nangar-tse before 5 p.m. Lhacham here asked me how much gold I had with 
me and how much I possessed at home. I told her that I was o poor man in India, 
though the income of my family was about five dochke a month, but that while 
starting for Tibet my master had given me some gold that I might journey in Tibet. That 
gold was deposited with the Minister, and her ladyship had probably eecn it. At the 
fame of starting for Lhasa the Miniater had only advaneed me two dochhes (Rs. 250) 
to meet my expenses during the trip, and assured me that if money fell short, I could apply 
to her ladyship for a loan. “Yes,” she replied, with a smile, “the Minister hos asked 
me to help you on your journey to Lhase.” She then asked me, her eyes filling with tears, 
how her darling Ané-tung was doing with the Minister,and how Tungehhen and Gopa 
liked him. I talked flatteringly of her son’s good conduct, and whet a favourite he was 
with the Minister. She listened with much attention to what I said, and I think it waa to 
hear more frequently of her son that ahe wished me to ride close by her. Beguiling the way in 
such pleasant conversation, we arrived in the neighbourhood of Nangar-tse jong. The houses 
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of the fehermen and of the misser were perched on tho hill-side overhanging the jong. 
Tho blue expanse of the famous Yamdo-tsho (Lake Palti) bounded our sight towarde 
the north-cast, while sheep dolted the thang (plain) we were passing through. Here 
Lhacham dismounted, when the whole escort also alighted from their ponies. She changed 
her upper garments for new and more decent-looking ones, and put on her costl 
patug (crown-like head-dress), which was n massof the choicest pearls, rubies ond lapis-lazuli. 
‘Then remounting her white palfrey ehe trotted swiftly on, and we followed her without delay. 
‘When we arrived at the gate of Nabo Chhokhen, we saw a mised platform erected, covered 
with aoft blankets, upon which Lhacham alighled, while her sons and other followers alighted 
from their ponies outside the gate. Asail were buey, 1 remained outside the gate fora fow 
minutes, wailing for somebody to come to help me in dismounting, os the saddle and the short 
stirrups were oo bad that I feared to get down alone, and my knees were almoat paralyzed with 
keeping them bent and etrained for such a length of time. At last Tshing-ta came and 
brought me down from m: high-penked saddle. Fora few minutes J coutd not walk without 
limping, but slowly sacen jing the ladder, arrived at where Gergyan Tung and others were 
sitting. The Lhasre Kushos seeing me, at once ran to their mother {o ask where she would 
wish me to sit. A room next to bers was selected for me, whore I laid myself down, 
quite prostrated with fatigue. The housoin which we were accommodated was a apacious one. 
The roome were large, the roof high, the door-framea neatly made and the floor well 
beaten, being constructed of pebbles laid in layers, ae is usual iu most Tibetan houses, 
Lhacham was accommodated inthe chopel-room, of which the ceiling wasof China silk and 
the curtains of Nepal chintz with Duddhist images painted alt over. The walls mostly 
contained frescoes descriptive of scenes in religious tragedies. The host appeared 
well-to-do man, bis dress being respectablo and his earrings valuable. The head-dreas of 
his wife, though not woll studded with corale and pearls, was yet a tolerably good and 
handsome one. The brother and nephew of our host were laid up with amall-pox, and in 
one corner of the house some Lamas were reading texts from Buddhist scripture for their 
speedy recovery. Aa soon ee Lhacham waa informed of my arrival, she at once sent 
her sons to conduct me to her presence. ‘“Amehila,” she soid, “my heartis palpitating with 
fear; we are now in the heart of :ni-tsang-ma (defilement) owing to the prevalence of emall- 
pox. Every one in this house has suffered from emall-pox, and two or three are Inid up in the 
adjoining room. What do you think will befall us? If I or my children fall ill on the way, it 
will indeed be a very unfortunate affair.” To allay her fears, I eaid ‘Your ladyship should 
not apprehend much danger from emall-pox. Many people, we are told, are attacked with 
than-dum (smoll-pox), but we do not hear that there has been much mortality from it. Tf 
wo remain aloof from Lhe patients, there will be little chance of our catching the contagion.” 
“How could we be clear of infection?” replied Lhacham ; “ the very rugs and carpela 
on which we sit must have been used by the patients.” As this kind of topic did not 
appear pleasant, I diverted her attention by telling her a few stories respecting 
Doéma (goddess Tara) and other female deities, for Lhacham seemed to think that she 
hed in Ker the spirit of the divine mother Tara, and in fact ehe waa well verned 
in Lhe literature and shasfras of Tibet, used to read letters and dictate correspondence to 
Gergyan Tung, and directed the management of o large portion of her husband’a estates. 
The Mivister hed also told me that she was more influential than ber husband. In 
the course of conversation, I told her that Tora was the goddess of transcendental wisdom. 
or Prajna {in Tibetan eherad), and that those who possessed learning and wisdom had 
the spirit of Tara in them. She waa quite edified with this compliment. In con- 
clusion, I observed that sho ought tohove made arrangements for tenta, which would have 
eaved her from her present apprehensions of danger aud uneasiness of mind. Opposite 
to the portico of the ground-floor, in the court, a man lately arrived from Lhasa was lying 
down, while two Grlongs (priests) were chanting some religious mantra to the disagreeable 
music of a bell and damaru (a small hand drum made of o human skull ond fish 
ekin). Lhacham pointed outto me this patient, and smilingly said that emall-pox was 
now & general complaint throughout Lhose. After dinner I returned to my room. 
The hard journey of the day had quilo exhausted me, and (he moment I covered myself up 
ashivering cold overtook me, and I required more woollens to wrap myself with. Lhaocham’s 
men could not let me have their blankets, nor could I ask the Tout to lend me some, 
as they were all used by small-pox patiente, The chill developed into fever, and I 
began ‘to cough. There was no expectoration, but the cough was violent, half lifting me 
from the bed. Itock a dose of cough-mixture, but the fever increased during the night. 
For a few hours I slept restlessly, and in the third watch of night I felt much oppression at 
the chest. I called Tshing-te and Pador to my help, and to watch the pro, of my illness. 
I was afraid of being le(t bebind by my companions. The worst part of the journey, I was 
told, lay between Nangar-tse-jong and Khamba Par-tshi, where rob! is frequently com- 
mitted on lonely travellers. I thought my illnese would bo my ruin. Tel ing-ta aud Pador sat 
down near my bed, felt my pulse, examined my chest and eyes, and said the disease was serious 
and that I could by nomeane journey wilh Lhacham. I then, with the help of Tshing-ta, 
prepared four doses of cough-mixture with paregoric clixir and ipecacuanha wine, of 
which I drenk one. The medicines which I had taken at bed-time last night had rather 
aggravated the disease, and I entertained little hope of obtaining relief from the present 
mixture. 

15th Dfay.—There was a brick movement among Lhacham’s servants a little before 
daybreak, some engnged in packing up, some in saddling the ponies, ond others in 
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preparing tea. My illness assumed serious proportions, the paroxysms of coughing increased, 
when with painful efforts I could throw up a yellowish ‘ages rom the fines Tshing-ta 
informed Norpu Tondub and Gergyan Tung of my state, who anxiously came to see 
me, and expressed much sorrow at my helpless condition. “In this changthan (desert-like place) 
how will Amchila remain alone,” said Norpu Tondub, “ where there is no physician to give him 
medicines?” It was broad daylight when the latter half of the party, headed by Norpu 
Tondub, left Nengor-tse. The Lhasre Kushos also came to see me, and sat fora few minutes 
near my bed, embracing my hands, and were indeed very sorry to hear that I would be 
left alone at Nangnr-tse. Our host, Chhokhen, next camo in, examined my pulse, 
tongue and eyes, and turning to Tshing-ta and Gergyan Tung, whispered thet the disease 
was a very serious one and required skilful medical. treatment. Ile said thero were no 
Amchis at Nangar-tse, but there were two very learned physicians ot Samding monastery, 
by whom, a few days ogo, o similar case had been cured. Le also mentioned the name 
of the medicine which they would at the firet instance administer to me. The two chicf 
maid-servants of Lhacham, named Apenla and Patononla, also came to eee me.  Akkha- 
kha,” they said, “the illness is tshvb-chhen (very serious). Low will wo leave him alone, 
having accompanied him thus far?” The former, an elderly woman, drew near me and 
whispered in my ears “ Amchila, ask Lhachom to give you a letter of introduction to 
Dorje Phegmo, the incarnate lady euperior of Samding. Lhacham and Dorje Phagmo 
are fast friends; they are sisters.” She then left mo, being required to wait upon 
Lhacham. I then usked our host how far Samding wes from Nangar-tse. “Oh, Bir, it is 
nearly a pag-tshad and half” (equalto seven miles). “Could ride to it?” said I, “Yea, 
the road is casy ; but the question is whether Dorje Phagmo will (jatkha naug-ong) grant you 
sn interview at this time ;" for it was rumoured that owing to the prevalenco of amall-pox 
she had stopped admission to pilgrims into her monastery. Tshing-ta said “Sir, if you 
could go to Samding, it would be possible to cousult somo sncred Tomas to examine your 
fortune, Propitiate the gods by eome religious observance, and arrange about your medical 
treatment. e hear that thero are (wo good physicians, one of whom is old and the other 
youne: Our Nabo (host) says that thero is 20 knowing if Dorje Phagmo will see you.” 

ergyan Fung sseured me not to be uneasy, as presently Lhacham would arrange for my aecom- 
modation. Shortly after Lhacham came to see me, accompanied by her two sons, and after 
exomining my eyes and tongue observed that the case appeared hopeful: there would be much 
suffering, but she feared no fatal end to the disease. Sheand her sons, however, seemed very 
much moved. The Wabo presently came, and said that we should ¢° to Samding where, even 
if we failed to see Dorje Phagmo, we would still be better off than here; for there I could 

et medical help, accommodation, and also means to propitiate the gods for my recovery. 
f then begged Gergyan Tung to ask Lhacham to favour me with o letter of introduction to 
Dorje Phagmo, thet 1 might go there for medical treatment. Saying “aso, /aso,” he at once 
went to Lhacham to plead for me. A few minutes alter he returned to my room, and asked 
if I had e good scarf to enclose the letter of introduction in. Tsbing-te immediately opened 
the bundle of scarves which I had bought from Kusho Tungchhen, and selected a very good 
one as shuten, The letter being immediately written and scaled, Gergyan Tung handed it 
over to Tshing-ta, and told me that Lhacham, moved by compassion for me, had written to 
Dorje Phagmo to take care of me and to look to my wants, Shortly afler, Lhacham came 
to take leave of me, and could hardly forbear from tears when she saw mine flowing at 
the fear of death in an unknown and [riendless country. ‘Don’t ery, ogo (will you)?” 
she said, “I have asked Dorje Phagmo to help you to the best of her power; you will get 
all sorta of necessaries as long as you remain there. When you get well, will you come 
over to our house at Lhasa, ogo” I replied in a faltering tone, “Your ladyship will not forget 
this humble stranger; he hos none in this distant and elrange lend to show mercy 
to him, save your ladyship and that fountain of mercy, the Minister.” ‘Fear not, Pandib- 
le, Dorjo Phagmo will be as kind to you as myself. We have no band in the inevitable 
consequence of las (karma). You must submit to it, but I am glad that you have fallon 
ill bere inatead of at another place, for here we can send you to Dorjo Phogmo. Come 
directly to our house when you recover.” She charged Tshing-ta ond Pador to serve 
me to the best of their power and ability, and warned them not to desert me. The Lhaare 
Kuahos aleo exhorted Pador to be o faithful and devoted servant to Pandiblo, and serve him 
1o the lost. Lhacham, I was told, had, as the last thing before her departure, desired 
the Wabo and Namo to accommodate me in their house as long es I liked to remain at 
Nangar-tae. 

IL—ARRIVAL AT YAMDO SAMDING, AND RESIDENCE THERE. 


When the Nabo and Namo returned to the house after reaching Lhacham to short 
distance from the gateway, Tshing-ta, with my permission, presented the former with 
couple of fankas for my accommodation. He seemed to be very obliging and willing to 
serve me. Tea being prepared, I raised myself to sit reclining on my blankets, and drank 
soup. Afler breakfast, feeling a little better, I asked Tshing-te if he and Pador, travelling 
on trot, could reach Samding before noon. The Nabo immediately said it could bo reached 
in a couple of hours. I was much encouraged to learn thet the distance was so very small, 
and almost made up my mind to leave Nangar-tse, for if the physicians from Samding were 
called to attend on me here, they would charge me henvily. “Besides, there was a scarcity 
of fodder at Nongar-tee; so about half an hour alter breakfast I prepared to start for 
Samding. Pador end Tehing-ta wrapped me with the woollens and blankets, carefully tied 
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the head-tie round my bead, and ected my neck with my comforter. The weight of 
the clothes pressed heavily on my neck. It was about 9 a.x1. when I cet off towards Samding. 
At a distance of about two miles from Nangar-tse, we met 8 sluggish stream which flowed 
towards the Yamdo-teho. The rivulet was teeming with @ kind of small fish and overgrown 
with a kind of sedge, over which green moss was scattered. The ploin over which wo 
travelled was extensivo towards the north and south, and terminated at the Samdin; 
mountains on the north and west. Crossing three or four limpid but sluggish etreams, 
on their way to join the great lake, we arrived at tho eastern side of Samding monestery, 
which, perched on the top of a barren hill, looked most picturesque. The appearance of ita 
lofty tsug-la-khang (grend hall of worship), of the residence of the abbot, and of the surround- 
ing houses, induced me to think that ding monastery must have once been a very 
impregnable fortress. The flight of stone steps from the foot of the hill to the top of it, 
along which a zig-zag pathway wound up, lined by a atone wall about six feet high and three 
feet broad, filled me with the greatest dismay: how could I ascend to that height when my 
heart throbbed even while I was seated on the pony! Arrived at the foot of the large 
chhorten where pilgrims generally halt and encamp, Tshing-ta osked two men, who were 
coming down from the monastery, if Kyab gon (protectress) Dorje Phagmo was acces- 
sible to pilgrims, and if the two Amchi Kushos (pbysicien gentlemen) wore at the 
monastery. Being answered in the affirmative, I dismounted from the pony, and sat down 
gasping on astone stop. The stone wall was ino dilepidated state, and the steps, though 
constructed of stone slaba, were ugly-looking and evidently in @ ruinous state. After 
afew minutes’ rest, we commenced our wearisome ascent. Taking real at every bend 
of the etair, we reached ite top, which I guessed to be about 300 feet in height. The top of the 
steps, however, was not the end, for 8 narrow pathway thence led us further up to the foot of 
the monastery. From the eastern edge of the hill we now came to the north-western face 
of it, whence we enjoyed a grand view of the inner Jake of Yamdo. I could not long keep 
my eyes fixed on the surrounding scenery, troubled as I was with the wlare of the sun, 
a headache, and aboveall the hard breathing. Towards the north-west I noliced a group of 
sombre hills topped with grey snow. The lake seemed to have been fed by the streams 
caused by the melting of the glociere in those hoary mountains, But this was now no 
time for conjectures, for at intervals of a few minutes—somelimes of seconds—difficult 
expectoration bent me down tothe ground with tho effort of coughing. On the left-hand side 
of the road leadiny to the entrance of the monastery, two huge dokhyi (watch-masliffs), fastened 
with slout chaiue, howled and attempted to jump towards us, but a wooden railing in front 
of their kennels prevented them. While at Tashi-lhunpo I heard that the masliffs of 
Yamdo were very large and fierce, ond these dogs convinced me of the truth of what 
Thed heard. Ascending a few stops, we arrived at the northern gate of the monastery, 
which faces the innor lake called Dumo-tsho. I seated myself on o stone slab 
lying on the plinth of the monastery. My sickly appearanco, the frequent hard 
coughing, and my covering of thick woollene, made the ciroumambulators of the monas- 
tery look with pity towards me. I saw with surprise several gentlemen walking round the 
monastery and coninually twirling manikhorfo (prayer-wheols), for I thought men, excepting 
pilgrims, had no accesa to the grent monastery of which the presiding head was an abbess ; 
ut the number of monke seemed to be more then that of the nuns among the circumambu- 
latore. Two or three monks enquired whence I came, and what my illness was. I told 
them it was /o-chham, or cold in the lungs. Pador stood at a distance from me, holding the 
pony and watching our traps, while ‘shing-ta, with a searf in bis hand, entered the monastery 
in search of the two physicians. After an hour's absence ho returned, and to my enquiries 
if the Amchis had been found, he replied La, Amchi gyanpa dug, shonpa mindug (Yea, 
sir, theold physician is present, the junior not; the former is just coming). I waa then 
led towarda a lane to the north-east of the outer wall of the monastic building. The lane 
‘was narrow and scarcely more than six feet broad, lying between the mouastio Suilain, and 
the monastery wall. After a few minutes the Amdi Chhenpo arrived, and with an 
appearance of kindness and sympathy, while feeling my pulse, said ‘ Don’t you ahed tears, ogo 
(will you)? You are come from a great distance. I will give very good medicines; don't 
you weep, ogo.” I said “ Husho (sir), I see my death ianear ;T have fever, my breath is short 
and difficult, and I do not think a man in euch a state of illness can last long.” “ Afitog, mitog, 
do not fear do not fear so much; we will presently give you medicine.” Ile then examined 
my eyes, tongue and expectoration. He appeared to be about 70 years age, quite grey, but 
with a frame atill strong and sturdy, of middle stature, with agreeable fealures, broad forehead 
oud dignified looks. ‘elped by Tshing-ta, I followed him, and alter oscending two ladders 
wo arrived at the portico of the Amchi’s house. The old man, while twirling his prayer-wheel 
with the right hand, and frequently taking enu/F with his left, observed the working of my 
lungs with attention as I walked and climbed up. IIe gave me a medicinal powder to 
be taken with @ epoon of warm water, and ordered his cook to supply me with cha- 
thang (light plain tea), and thon accompanied by Tshing-ta went to tho residence of her holinasa 
lorje Phagmo, carrying Lhacham’s letter in his hand. ‘T'shing-ta represented my case to her 
through Amchi Chheppo, and paid five fankas and a ecarf for her Sung-te, or bene- 
diction end protection. In ihe evening, at about 5 p.st., I was conducted to the house of one 
Geleg Namgya/,a monk. situated at the western end of tho monastery. Although Amchilo had 
offered us accommodation at hia, yet the bath-room being on the ground-floor I preferred Gelog 
Namgya/’s house tobie. But when I arrived at Geleg Nemgyarel found there was no accom- 
modation for usinside the house, so our rugs were spread in the portico. Tshing-ta re- 
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tured at dusk, and told me that her holiness having carefully examined my fortune, had 
found that the illness being very serious, thouzh not apparently fatal, the speedy observance 
of some efficacious religious ceremonies would be urgently required. As I had oome from 
Tashi-lhunpo, and with a letter of introduction from Lhecham, she would be glad to eee me 
presently, and also conteyed to me her leave to freely ask for anything we might require for 
subsistence during our atay at Samding. This assurance was most cheering, and enlivened 
my drooping spirits. Tshing-ta having arranged for our cooking, went again to éshog-chhen, 
or the evening aasembly of the congre; monks, leaving Amchila to wait upon me. He 
presented the assembly with enough of tea and butter, and also afew fankas, together with o 
scarf, requesting Lhem to pray for my recovery, at the same time presenting two taukas to the 
deities in the grand hall ‘hw monks with one voice prayed that the gods might extend their 
mercy to me—a pilgrim from e distant land. At bed-time I took another dose of the powder, 
and being wrapped "P with all iy woollena, laid myself down in the portico, half exposed to 
the wind and cold. The fear that my servants would forsake me when my illness became 

rotracted, leaving me in some dur-toi (cemetery) where, while etill alive, my limbs would 
be torn by hungry vultures, wolves and dogs, ever distressed me. In this miserable plight, 
while passing a restless night, at times startled by the howling of the wind blowing below 
the eaves of the house, I thought of the world where I would be hurried soon, and 
absolutely resigned myself to the meroy of Him who had brought me into this existence. 

16th May.—Owing to the fatigues of the previous day and the exposure to the weather, 

my illness in spite of Amchila’s drugs, ivoreased The night passed away, aod whon I saw 
day-light I wondered I wasstill alive. Teing-ta and Pador thought that Amchila’s medicines 
had done me some good ; 80, a8 soon as they awoke from aleep they asked me hopefully how I 
felt. ‘A little worse,” replied [. But the former, who was certain was better on account of 
the reception Dorje Phagmo had given me and her prayers for my recovery, was full of spirits. 
He asked me if he had my permission to entertain Rocougregatod monke, numbering about 
eighty, with mang chya, ie. tea, and also to dist -ibute alms to them at the rate of a karma (two 
aunas) a head. My voice was now sunk ; ho: ¥owr, with muck exertion I told him that all my 
money and properties were in his hat ds: I would not object to his spending 
something for pleasing the monks, Dore Plagmo, and the gods; but in doing 00 
heshould exercise his discretion. Tshing-t hevirg obtained my leave, and also being 
encouraged at Dorje Phagmo’s kind aasuranc.2to sujoly us with necessaries, went to the 
tshog-chhen (grand congregation) end array; "ed to «rtertain them in a respectable way. 
He aleo made offerings to the several deities | 1at were jointed out to him, that they might 
drive away the goblios that were believed to surround me now, having followed me from 
Dong-tee. Alter the entertainment of the 1 .cuks, which cost about 80 fankas, Tahing-te 
maile offorings and suitable presents to Dorje Phagmo, and received a sacred pill oontain- 
ing a particle of Kashyapa Buddha's relics, who is supposed to have lived nearly 10,000 

oars ago. Having oblained this pill, Tshir z-ta came running to me and said that he 

gota very efficacious medicine which wou:'l cure me at once. Although I guessed what 

that rinsel (sacred pill) waa worth, yet under proce circumstances I could not avoid taking 
it with much apparent veneration for Buddia apa, I asked Amchils, who was sitting 
by my side, if the pill would not interfer: with the working of his “No,” said he 
“that is a yinlob (blessing).” He then xdvised me not to drink oold water, specially 
unboiled water. “The water of Yamdo,’ said he, “ is very chibu (heavy); it does not agree 
with many persons even in health. Ilow car: it suit you who are 80 very ill and come from a 
distant country?” He advised Tshing-ta tn keep 6 supply of boiled water in an earthen ju, 
and to give me only a spoonful at a time when I felt very thirsty! He aleo euperintend 
the preparation of tea, taking particular care that it wes light and free from butter. He 









1] obtained the following note on water from 6 learnul ‘hysician of ‘Tibet :— , Pen 
Water {reo from impuritios removes illness, and o1, . ccauat of ils wholasomo action on tho constitulion also prolongs 
life. Foul water boing fraught with poisonous substance, pu luces difforent digordars which shorten tife. 
Thora are olght kinds of water, of which thrao are gu: and tho reat bad — 
(1) The bort is rain-wator (2amchAx) and water frop: molting snow (gang-cAAé). 
(2) Fountain-water, which comes from a distanco ster percolating through a great number of sandy, rocky and 
boulder bods. 
(3) Spring water, which rising from a great depth. ix ‘ol In rummer and warm in winter. ‘Theso throo kinde rually 
resomble divine olizir in their wholesome aeti-:, + the human constitution. 
Tao following fivo kinds aro foul :— 
(1) Well water, nover touched by the wind or tho ray: { tho sun, moon, and stare. 
{2) Wator which comes down from the top of high mus''taing carrying mineral poisons such as vordigris and sulphates 
of lead and magnevia, z 
{3) Jungle wator, which contains much lithic and vemt ' J+ poisons, 
2) Marsh water, which bar boon poisoned by putrid 2: ‘2s and contains mud aod insects, 
(5) Staynant water of pools and the water of eale lakes 
Good water, when kept long in pots, oither in its natured slate or aftor boiling, turns bad. If bad wator, Immodiataly 
sftor it ts drawn, be filtered and warmod without boing allo si to eject bubblas, it may becorme sorriceat ie 
‘Whon it is difficult to find aut which walor is good and which bad, tho casioet modo of distinguishing th 
ing equal quaatilios in @ sonsitivo halance iz oneis’ to ba preferred to hat which 
Autumn wator in generally light and ‘red ror waters are tolorably xo. In Tibot, zpring w: avy 
should bo usod with caution, Water not bo kept In lex therm sacks moro than six hours, in coppor and bronze versels 
mory than a day, in wooden yorsols more than two di i y3, In earthon pots and black 
thell-motal rorsels moro than five days, in porcelain moro th than a week. Whon kept longer 
than thoso limite, water turna foul from omornal eubsts: . Weter in Uinned vomels doos not soon 
decomo bad. When it is necemary lo keop water for a gond ‘ongth of time, je of “*chégang” (a medicinal drag) 


should be thrown inte the pot When chézang is not ayail:\tJe, the precious stone called duicé, or ambar, may supply ite 
place. 
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offered (e enpply me with so/-shid (fine barley-flour) from his house; but as our barley was 
the very Ded, having been brought from Tashi-lhunpo, we declined hia kind offer with 
thanks. In (he afternoon he again came to see me, when Tsbing-ta too returned and asked 
him to induce Geleg Nawgya/ to remove bis bed to bis store-room and to let to us his bed- 
room on a rent of 4 annas per diem. ‘his offer he considered too much for such a miserable 
hovel like his. However I thought I would do well by renting the house at onca There 
wore two rooma anda amall portico in front of the principal room, which was 6 feet by 8 
feet. ‘The roof was about 6 feet bigh with a slit in one comer of it. There was a kitchen 
attached to the house at the westero extremily of the court. This latler was about 10 feet by 
12, and was protected by # etone wall towards the north. Geleg Namgya/ having agreed to 
our proposal, my bed was removed to his room, which contuined a few amall dining-tables 
and about half a dozen manuscripts kept on (wo large bosesand on the walls. In one corner 
there wasa emall wooden chapel with the images of Guru Pemé Chouraasig and Dorje 
Phagmo hung by its sides. During tho night my illness reached ao_elarming stage, for at 
midnight I found my gullet choked with dry mucus, and i thought I would die very soon. 
T called Tshing-ta and Pador to sit by my side, and though much fatigued they attended to 
my call. With their help, though prostrate in bed, I -repored a dose of cough-misture 
according to Dr. Moore's presoription. ‘Thia medicine ‘iid me no good, and in fact, made my 
condition worse, as the expectoration, instead of beouwig free, became more obslructive and 
dry. ‘Tehing-ta did not like my taking English medicines. He said I made my condition 
worse by taking different medicinea in a day without ‘ing to see the action of o particular 
medicine. I asked him to sleep by my side, but aftor half-eo-hour’e atay they returned to 
their bed in the portico. It seemed they feared to sleep by me, as they believed I was altend- 
ed by the Tsan (or evil genius) of Dong-tee. I dzvamt many hideous visions, and once got 
delirious, which alarmed them more, and convin:»<t my attendante of the evil genius being 
about me. Geleg Namgyal, who slept in the unxt room, did not fear 80 much as my friends 





17th May—To-day being the new moor. (hiy monks of Samding got up early to assemble 
at the grand hall of congregation to perform sole“mun religious service, a8 the fourth month of 
tho yoar, called saga-dao, the holiest in tk: Buidhist calendar, was to commence to-morrow. 
Our host and neighbour, Geleg Namgya/ dresse'{ himself in his church dress, and Tshing-ta, 
who was very anxious for my recove:y, got\ p early from bed to attend the servico, and 
to present them with mang-ja (tea for wany) an . offerings cf money. At the conclusion of 
the servico he saw Dorje Phagmo, + inform! .r of my condition. By presenting her with 
a couple of fankas and a scarf he extained anc her sacred pill. The old Amohila with his 
assistant Jerung, who is said tc bea better shysician than himself, came to see me. The 
junior happened to be an acquaint ince of Tshir g-ta, and promised {o pay apecial attention 
to the selection and preparation of medicivrs for me. Tehing-ta presented him with five 
tankas and o ecarf, and Amchila with Lwo fankat, The Inter begged me not to try Indian 
drugs any more, for Yando wos a very high‘place, and its water and climate very different 
from those of other places, #0 that I should not think of other medioines than those of 
Yamdo, which alone could do me good. Both of them advised mo to avoid falling asleep 
during the day-time, lelling Tebing-La that if the patient did not sleep during the day-time he 
would got well. My diet now consisted of plain tea and about an ounce of barley-flour a 
doy, Twas reduced lo a skeleton and could hardly etand erect. With what faithfulness these 
men served me, and bow deeply indebted I rhould be to them for their invaluable services ! 
I occasionally got a glimpse of the lake and its gurrounding hills and mountains, slanding 
leaning on my friend’s arm. The bleak iad desolate a nce of tho surrounding 
mountainous countries, the dark blue expanse o/ the Iske, and the windy weather of Samding, 
always heightened to my mind the fearfulnesa of this etrange land. As (he evening advanced 
my illness increased. It being the new moon, . thought, now overpowered by a eupersti- 
tious idea, that I would breathe my last dujing the night. It was the day of the ecli 
of the sun, and as I was born on the uew moon, I thought I would be taken away on that 
day, At midnight I called Tehing-ta and Pador, and asked them to fetch me my note-book 
that I might leave a record about myself and o note for the disposal of my properties as woll 
ae for the guidance of my assistant. They brought it: with a shaking hand I wrote a will. 
Then looking towards them, I said ‘You heave served me well. 1 Jeave directions to my 
friends, and particularly io my protector the Minister, to reward you sufficiently for your 
excellent conduct towards me.” After silting stout an hour besides me, they returned to 
their beds. They thought thet the san was) ow bent upon my ruio, and after my death 
would seize them. This was evidently the t:cret of their unwillingness to sit near my 
bedside. I dreamt a eeries of dreadful dreams, rometimea even in my waking hours, At 
about 3 a.m. with the help of Pador, I tried <’ new medicine given by Jerung, which brought 
me some relief from the obstructiveneas of the yellow mucus in my;,throat. Re day-break both 
‘Tehing-ta and Pador came lo my beside, and were delighted to eee thet I waa alive. The 
dreadful night was over ; hopes of recovery gleamed in my drooping heart; I prayed to 
Heaven, and absolutely submitted myself to [lis all-seeing and merviful providence. 

18th Afay.—Early in the morning Tahing-ta went to the Tehog-chhen to make them 
the usual presentation of mang-ja and silver coing that they might propitiate the gods for my 
recovery. He aleo saw Dorje Phagmo, from whom, after egain presenting two ‘ankas aud 
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scart, he received another sacred pill. On his way back to our lodgings he met the x-incarnate 
Lama of Tshe-chhog-ling of Lhass, who had been expelled irom hi high office on account 
of a secret connection with a woman. Although he has lost his holy character, yet, acoordin: 
to Tshing-te, he was not entirely devoid of “holiness. Hs therefore presented him wit 
three fankas and a scart to obtain his so-called sacred protection. Geeing no decrease in the 


disease, he visited Dorje Phagmo in the afternoon and paid her ten fankas, with a ecarf, to 
propitiate the /okapale deities for my recovery, doing all these things out of his own sincere 
eagerness for my welfare. Not satieSed with the above means for my speedy cure, he went 
80 far ag to induce Dorje Phagmo to undertake the tedious service of propitiating the Ausmeta 
Buddba and the god Mabakala to extend my Jife beyond the term originally granted to me. 
This iacalled she-dub! ox life-propitiation. She also gave along list of religious observanves, 
which, according (o ber, were urgently necessary for my recovery, and which she desired might 
be immediately conducted by engaging some learned priests. 

19th Afay.—The list of religious observances that were drawn up by Dorje Phagmo as 
‘being miost necessary for my apecdy recovery was as lollows :— 


1, The reading of the aacred Buddhist scriptures called Gyad stong-ps or Ashta- 
sabasrika Prajna Paramila, together with their supplements. This would require about 
twelve monks to go through in two days. 

2, Chha-gsum (or the three-share offerings), consicting of painted wafers of barley 
aste and butter. These are divided into three parts. The first part is offered to the ten 
ik-piles, viz.— 

(1) Gya-byin (Indra or J ove). (6) Lung-tha (Pavane or God of Urada). 

(2) Me-Iba (Agni or God of Fire). (7) Nod-byin (Kuvera or God of Wealth). 

(3) Shin-je (Yama or Pluto). {8} Vynn-pbyag (Iewara). 

(4) Srin-po (Rakshas, goblins). (9) Tohange-pa (Brabme or the God of the 

leavens), 
(5) Chhu-lha (Voruns or Neptune). (10) Sa-dog (the chief of the N: Ananta, 
the gods of the earth or nether regions). 

The second pert is offered to tho 4Vyang-po (Bhuta or spirits), viz. Lha (gods'; gLu 
(Nagas or serpents); Lha-min (Asuras or domons) ; Dri-sa (divine musicians or 
Gandharvas) ; idvage (Pretas or the damned spirits of Tartarus). 

The third part is offered to the host of demi-gods called or gona vinayake, of whom 


Ganeza is the chicf. When these three-share offerings are made, a quick cure 
from all sorts of diseases is eaid to be surely obtainable. 


3, Gyal-geo/ ;-In this the several genii, such us Pehar, the five o@yatpo-sku /nf, are 
swornhipped’ with a view to remove uncasiness of mind, to free one from oppressive and hideous 
dreams, and divers disorders of the body. There are different rites for conducting their 
propitiation. 

The following hymns are recited whon offerings are made :— 


Oh god Indra, the holder of the thunder, 


D Vang-po rDorje-h Chhang-vahi Lha; |The king of gods and Jord of spirits 





Lha-yi r gyal-po g don-gyi édag divine, 
Gher-phyoge g don-gyi hogs b ches le | Thee, together with the enstern legion of 
Chhod chi 


ing ba tod de phyag A ishal. spirits, 
We adore, praise, and revere, 


The following dharani is uttered by the prists, allin one voice, at the ond of each 
service:—Om 8 bya hi loka ka raya; Deva, Naga, Yaksha, Gandharva, 
at. Kerut Kinnara, Mahoraga, Manushe, Amanushe, Sapériwars Samaye 

va ha. 


The following hymns are sung by the assembled priests, to the music of the bell, the 
tambourine, eymbals, and damarw :— 


Ke phyogs phyogs deni pha gina 


Say in what quarter you live! 
ime sher-p! oes phe gine 


To the east wi 





ere the sun gleams, 
Dung-gi pho brang nang ehed na, You dwell in a place of conch shells, 
Dens r Gyal-po Chenpo 6 shuge. There a a great king you reside. 





1 Teho-dub, of the propiliating of tho gods of tife:—For the Aion of fala} occurrences to one’s self tho three deities 
of lifo, called "Teho-Ihs, viz. ‘Tsho-d pag-med, g Teug-tor ¢ Gyal-ma, and 4 Grol-¢ kar are worshipped. ‘The propitiator 
‘oust bo a sacred person of pure morale. He must have Laken the rows of abstinence from wine, women, and Meat, and also 
of aot killing or causing lives to be taken away. On the day of propiliation such a priest is required to batbo and then to 
meditate on the moral merits of tho gode of lifo, and recite one bi ‘thousand hymasin bonour of them. The following 
are the beginnings of their respective hymas — 

(1) Om Amarani Jivanlizo Sei hi. (Tshe-d pag-med or Aummat Buddha's bymnn.) 

{3} Om ‘Wurm evaha, Oo Aratta Ayurdate Seah 


{3) Om Tare tuttire wre mama dyur jonna pusbUnkurn yo Svihg, At the ond, from (ho pot called the ‘jug of 
Wo,” mater i sprinkled on the ills (mado of barloy-tour scented with aandal, i ra 





&c), which are 
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The following mantras are also recited by tho priests in one voine :— 

Om mabaraja eapariwara i dam ballingta khakhé hi khabi khahi. . 

4. gSer-skyems or libations to gods. ‘This is considered os one of the most efficacious 
means of propitiating the gode. People in Tibet generally resort to thie when they fail to 
obtain relief from diseases or dangers by all other means. Libations may be made to the 
saints, yidam or guardian angele, Buddhes and Bodhisattvas, the Dakinie called Khadomas 
or fairies, Dharmapalas, and the solemnly sworn guardian of the country, demi-gode and the 
Shibdag (Nagna). By making libations one’s desires are fulfilled, and escape from fatal 
accidents is ensured. ‘There are diferent sorts of rites prescribed in the liturgy of Tibet about 
libations. When I first heard the name Ser-kem, | did not fully understand what it meant, 
and most Tibetans misinterpret ita meaning. The word gser mesue gold and skyem is the 
honorifio synonym for thuny or drink. It ie for this combination of the word geer with akyem 
that the ‘Tibetans put a picoe of gold in the wine bowl at the time of making libations, in 
order to make the aacred drink partake of the nature of the golden drink.' 

The following hymns are sung by the priest or person offering the Libation :— 
“Tas rgyud blame yidam dkon mobhog geum, 
Pah-vo mkhat Agro chhus skyong Jsrung-mahi tshoge ; 
Sol-lo mchhod-do échol-vahi Aphrin lez mdsod - 
The patriarch Lamas, spiritual guides, tutelary deities, and the three ratnas, 
The deified heroes, the angels, dharmapalas, and the assembly of the defenders 
of faith, 
‘We pray and adore you; lend us your sid.” 
The following mantras are chanted at the end by the assembled priests together, or, if 
none is present, by him who makes the libation : ~ 


“ Om vajra amrita kundali hane hana hum phat.” 


5, ACbhi-belu (rancoming one’s own life). When all means, either medical, religious, 
or mystical, fail to obtain cure from a fatal or serious disease, ullimately the ceremony of 
Aobhi-dalu is resorted to. In this an image resembling or representing the patient ie 
constructed, before which a full suit of his dress and enough of his usual food and drink 
are placed. Two learned priests in church dress bless it with their mystio mantras, ringing 6 
ell and holding a dorje with a peculiar coufiguration of the hands, called mahamudra. At the 
end of the service, of which exhortations and threats are the principal parts, the officiating 
priests or the patient himself supplicate Yama, the lord of death, to accept the image in the 

lace of the patient. There are different rites and ceremonies in connection with Achhi-bslu. 
iy companions and the Amchila did not let me kvow what they were going to do about me. 
In fact, they despaired of my life, and Lherefore were driven to offer this last service to the 
lord of death. Had they told me the particulars of this servioo, 1 should have been most 
pone to see my friends satisfy ihe great lord of death by presenting him an effigy 
oF mine. 
The following invocation is made by the priests :— 


“ Ho Achhi bdag gshia-nje rgyal-po la. | Uh! Thou, King Shin-je, the lord of death, 


Lud dang gtorma Adi Abul gyi. I make these offerings and ransom to thee; 

Shas le tahe yi par chad sol, Accept them, and remove the dangers of life; 

Dus min Achi-va daslog-tu geol. | Toumnest fe me freedom from au untimely 
leath. 


The following Sanskrit charms were also cited at the concluaion of the service :— 

. “Om thagu nagu de gu svébé.” 

This mantra is said to have been introduced by Atishs, a learned pandit of Bengal, in 
the first part of the 11th oentury.! 


6. Srog-bslu (ransoming another’s life). To release animals which are bein, 
*laughtered or are taken to be slaughtered, from the butcher's hands, is the principal 
object of erog-delu. This ia also called mi-Ajighs-pati sbyin-pa, or life-saving charity. 
It brings much moral merit to the ransomer, and gives him longevity and worldly 
prosperity. Those who can afford the expense should save hundreds and thousands 
of lives from death by raneoming. The caving of men, beasts, &c., and partioularly of 
fish in this way, is calculated to bring immediate immunity from death. When Tshing-ta 
proposed to me thia observance, I at once agreed to it, and asked to arrange to save 

ive hundred fish; but as we hed no trustworthy mon to end on the errand we doubted 
whether thie pleasing affair could be successfully conducted. Pador’s presence near 
me waa necessary, and Tshing-ta was our life and soul in all matters. ile we were 
engaged in thinking over the solution of this difficulty, Amchila arrived end sat by my 





' Lama Londo! Rim shhe, one of the test scholars of Tibot, bas erroncousl 
and grin in wing a tho tine of making ata Tho word gear Salon mote’ fae somethiog ke sr ay gohan 
face. on a king ie ac or ‘of, bis anol a 
tose a “afi fs 6 Molden adeiek face cal bo called face, but golden face, In the same mannor tho 
? In ono of the Achhi-bslu auremonies performed for the late Emperor ‘Chins, it 
(ogy) and ils oquipménts, kc, lo make te ansoptablo to tho lord of death Sent Bk 2200 errs spent forte 
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side. He offered a pinch of snuff to Tehing-ta, who gladly received it, and asked him how 
we could best ransom fish life. Amehila replied this work could not be entrusted to 
another’s hands; but as it was a very effective mode of prolonging life and curing disease, 
he would himself undertake to go to the fishermen’s villoge, a distance of three miles from 
Samding, if we ovly lent him our pony, his ponies being sent to the pasture lands. We 
gladly agreed to his proposal, and he returned to his house to put on his usual dreas and to 
start forthwith towards the fishermen’s quarters. At about 4 p.m. he returned, delighted 
with the successful execution of his mission. He told me that he had eaved five hundred 
fishes, and that much moral merit would accrue {o me thereby. While restoring the fish to 
their element, one has to make the following mon/am or prayer :— 


"By the virtue and moral merit of my having ransomed the lives of these animals, let 
there be prosperity, longevity and health and perpetual happiness to me. 
“ Dag-gis sems-chan Adi dag-gi, 
Srog dslus dge-vori phan o ayia 
‘Tshe-ring nad mad phun sum tshogs, 
Tantu bde va thob-par shog !"" 


20th May.—The old Amchila’s medicines having exhibited no perceptible effect, and my 
condition not being better than on the previous night, T'shing-ta requested Jerung-la to try 
one of his lately-prepared medicines. Amchila told us that his medicines, though very good 
and costly, were somewhat less effective owing to their being old. But Jerung’s medicines 
also failed to shew any improvement on his master’s pille and powders, They both examined 
my pulse, and by their manner shewed that they were very skilful in that operation. 1 waa 
told that all diseases are indicated by the motion of the pulse.’ So long Pador had obtained 
forage from the sho or village of Samding, but now no hay could be obtained. To go to 
Nangar-tse for provender would be a waste of much time, but, however, as the pony could 
not be left to starve, we sent Pador to Nangar-tse for a load of hay. On his return Pador 
said that it would be impossible for him to serve me well if ho were required to go daily to 
Nangar-tse; 80 I asked Tshing-ta to appoint an assistant 1o Pador. Geleg Namgyal recom- 
mended one of his acquaintances named Omje Tondub, a tailor by profession, for the work. 








\ The Pulse. —Tho best time for feoling tho pulso ix whon tho morning sun shoots forth hiv beams on the mountain- 
tops, and hon the patient has not yet riscn from his bed, nor bis hody and mind been agitated, and when ho has not 
taken any food or drink, The physician should also se imal that the pationt hrs not boon fluttored by any 
irrogulorty in Vohasiour and foot. His hand must bo pliable, neitlar warm nor cold. ‘Tho physician should foul tho 
Jefe hand of a mato pationt with his right hand, and tho right hand of a femalo pationt with his loft. 

Position of the pulse.—Monsure one thumb-braath from (ho wrinkle of tho wrist, and on tho artery in tho first furrow 
of tho bono of the forearm, apply erenty the threo finyors, viz. tho fore, middie und tho ting fingor, #0 that toy may not 
come in contact with oncli othor. ‘The forefingor should only press tho skin, tho middle Anyor tho flush, and tho ring 
fingar tho bono, By this it la moant that the prossuras transmitted by the socoud and third fingers should! by twico anit three 
timos that of tho first. The tip of oach fngor ean, by ile uppor nnd lower parts feal two kinds of pulsation, “The upper tip 
of tho forofingor of tho physician's right hand fools tho working of the heart and tho lower part that of tho bowls. In 
the same way tho middle fingor by its upper and lower tips feols tho workings of tho sploen nnd tho stomach, anil thoso 
of tho ring @ngor of tho left kidney and (ho voasola of tho semon virile, respoctivoly. Agnin tho Upper and lower (that is 
the right and left) tips of tho forvfingor of the physician's loft band fool tho workings of the lungs and the nosont: 
eric gut, those of the middle finger perceive tho elato of the livor and the bilo, and thoso of tho ring finger tho action 
of the right kidnoy and tho urinary bladder. 

In womon, instend of the action of tho Loart, Ubat of tho lungs will be percoitod, and vice verat ; while otber indications 
veill remain tho samo. 

The indications reganling each region ara conrayod by voins connected with it. Thoy are divided into two clastos 
callod— 
let, Don rtsa, the aystom of voins connected with tho heart, lungs, liver, spleon and bowole. 
2ad, Snod-kyi-rtsa, tho syalom of reins connected with tho romnining organs, such as the bladder, kidneys, bile, 
mesentric gut. 

‘Tho iret systom is etcarly indicated when tho paliont oxhates, and tho socond sretom hon he inhates. 

When during overy act of respiration of the physician (Lo must be a healthy mnn and froo from «isorlors) there 
are Give pulsations of tho patient, he must bo considerod to be in health. If tho pulxations oxceed fivo, there is heut in 
his constitution. If their numbor falls bolow five, cotd is indicated. Tho heat is gontle wliea tho pulsations are six. 
temperato when eovon, and groat whon eight. Whon thoy are nino and upwards, the pulec is eaid to havo “ passed tho 
mountain,” and the ense ia rarely curable. On tho otbor hand, if the pulsations fall down to four, the coll is alight; if t 
tbreo, it'is middling; if to two, it is grant. When thoy fal) bulow (this is, when thy pulso sinks) it is difficult to savo thu 
patient. 'Theso are tho genoral indications of tho pulse. ‘To como to dotaila 

The attonuated but strong pulso is indicative of fovar and increased irritation The ompty and weak pulse indicates 
xpasm and cold. If tho puso is much accolorated and appers omply, it must bo understood that fovor bud on 
woakness and epasm is iodicatod. Again, if tho pulse shows strength, but a slight acceleration, cold spasmodic condition 
based on foror i indicated, | Tho. lanones and omptinoas of tbe pulse  indicato tho action of air within tho aystein 
and » plothorie alate of tho body. Tae pulso then alzo becomes intarmiltant and irrogular fo ite boats, The abundionco 
of blood and bile is Indicated by a strong and quick puleo, phlegm and acidity by a soft, woak and aluggish pulsa. Wien 
tho pulso beats with dificulty and “ia tromulous, the working of tho Whines ‘humour is, indicatod. If the 
trombling resemblo that of tho cross throade of a loom, putrid matter or pus is presont intornally or externally. If 
the pulse appear rough, but strung and short io ifs motion, it forobodes danger. 
part of the middlo finger tip, some sort of soroor ulcor, internal, or oxternal, 
sticks, a dropsical condition is intlicated, If ius motion is flat, tbo pationl 
or canker} IF whon the pulie is pressed 10 tho bone it doca not utop b 
ted. If strange indications prosont themself to the experienced band, tt of poison is to be apprehended 
in the patient's constitution. If thore oe many varinLions in the motion of the pulso, tho pationt is possessor by the ilovil. 
If the accelerated pulso move like a torrent, and ot limes bocoma ible, tho pationt's affection is chronic end of a 
nervous bind. If the heart vein heat more forcibly than usued, aud the liror artery baat less, there is cold apd spasm of the 
Jiver and irritation or inflammation of the heart. If tho pulss moves liko a bannor, or liko drops falling through a loak, or 
the quivoring of a fnlcon’s (ail, and tho indications of tho arteries of tho heart, liver, lungs and kidueys be’ in- 
ptoto the paticnt’s death moy happen aftor the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 5th or 8th day, respecti 
Ezternal symptoms of approaching death. —When the patient's tongue ture tnek, tho pupils of the eyes turn upwards 
and dilate, the aortrile collapee, (he lower lip hangs down, and tnere s deafnem, bix denth is certain. If the pationt bo 
found to indulge In bsbita and thoughts diametrically opposed to those to which he wea known to bo usod bis donth 
must be guossed lo be near at hand, 
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If at exnnot be cloarly folt by the leer 
is indicated. If it is attanuat fowblo and 
tacked with what is called strin-nad (worms 
tho dangorous disoase calle! sivan in invlica- 
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In the evening Tehing-ta brought, with Dorje Phagmo’s leave, a piece of felt from the 
Labrang Dso (the church alore) and gave it to Omje to make a AAan-fsa (waistcoat) for mo. 
Lnow ielt keenly the effects of solitude. Wuring the day-time not a soul used to remain in 
the house, and I'had not a friend or a strunger to talk to. On all sides I eaw dreariness—both 
nature and men in this part of the world alike seemed cheerless ; the sun, the wind and the 
solitude were objecta of terror to me. In this dismal state I resigned myself to the merey 
of Him who had thus far spared sny life. 

2let May.—The Tehe-chhog:ling Tulpailu, now on expelled abbot, was my next-door 
neighbour, and now and then sent bis servant lo onquire after my health. Having lost his 
holy character, he is never coneulted by anybody either in religious matters or on occasions 
of illness, But our companion bad made him a present of about nine or ten éankas, in 
consequence of which he seemed to be much interested in my recovery, for if I got well, 
probably he would to some extent recover hia lost reputation. To-day he sent me some 
snags-chhu (or charmed water) ; but with all ils charme his consecrated water did me no good. 
Tho grand annual lama-dance of the monastery commenced to-day. Goleg Namgya/ 
dressed himeelf in a dragon-silk costume, and carrying a hideous mask in his hend, 
evidently to bo put on by and bye, went to the congregation hall. 1 was indeed sorry 
that I could not witness such @ grand aud curious show, which I was told would last 
three days. 

22 May:—My companions wore tired of constantly attending me. Pador, who bad to 
work hard iu fetching water from the well at the foot of the hill, aud purchasing hay for the 
ponies from @ great distance in the interior of Yamdo district, besides doing other, work was 
unable to keep up at nights for my sake; yet he worked with great readiness and alacrity. 
Tshing-ta, though he served me with unllegeing energy, yet did not at night regularly 
attend to my frequent calls. ‘I'hrough illness I had become very fretful. Our funds were 
growing less, and the chhumthung (pea flour for the ponies) Tehing-la had brought from Dong- 
tse was nearly consumed. Fornge was very scarce in the country. In the afternoon Tehing- 
ta saw Dorje Phagmo, and making her a present of a scarf and five fandas, asked her 
holiness if by her divine knowledge she perceived that our present physician was the 
right man lo attend mo. She come out to the portico of her house and consulted her gods 
and cast dice, when the fates declared that the two physicians could be depended upon. 
Returning to me, he communicated to mo this result o! his inlerview. Accordingly we 
sent for thie physicians, and on their arrival I peid them five éunkas each, with a scarf, and 
entrested them to prepare a new and more effective medicine for me. In the evenin 
Jerung brought me some pills, which emelt of musk, and some powders, probably those call 
kurkum-chusum, I took a dose of each alternately. At midnight I felt somewhat better. 
the expectoration being a liltle looser than before. 

48rd May.—In the morning I felt better and almost able to sit reclining on my blon- 
kets. The two physicians came early to enquiro after my health, and were delighted to 
see me somewhat better. ‘the news of this favournble change was reported to Dorje 
Phagmo, who advised Tshing-ta to observe the propitistory ritea of Tomdin, Dorje 
Phagmo, and tho divine eaglo Hayung. Of these three, the first, she said, must at all 
events be conducted. He at once agreed to commence the propitiation of Tamdin and Dorjo 
Phogmo. After presenting seven fankas, with o scarf, he begged her to graciovaly under- 
take the service of the propitiation of those lwo poworful deities. In the afternoon he had 
an interview with the ex-abbot of fshe-chhog ling, who secretly told him that the genius 
who had followed me from the weat was bent on doing mo mischief. When in the evening 
Amohila came to see mo, I begged him to favour mo with a picture of Dorje Phagmo 
and an account of the sactuary of Samding. 

24¢h May.—Amchila came early thie morning. Looking with much cheerfulness ot my 
face, he said: ‘ The danger lo life is now over; the fatal stage is past. You can now 
by degrees take barley and a little fresh boiled meat and soup.” Cheered with this hopeful 
assurance of Amehila, 1 ordered Tahing-ta to make him a present of a few bundles of phing 
(caseine from peas) which I had brought from Shiga-tse. Amchila was exceedingly pleased 
with tho present, A man wassent to Nanyar-tee to buy some mutton forme. In the 
village of Samding there were ecveral flocks of sheep, but tho season to cure mutton being past, 
nobody sold skya-nar (fresh or red meat). I now felt much better, and took some exercise by 
walking in the court-yard, and the fresh air seemed to possess a miraculous power of healing. 
As our friend, the old physician, was much addioted to enuff-taking, I asked him if he 
derived any benefit from it. I also asked his views on diel.’ In the ovening Amehila 
brought me @ history of the Samding monastery. 





1 Didt.~:Onothird of the quantity of food that tho stomach can hold should be Laken st a meal, one-third should be 
Allod with wator, and tho romaining chind loft ompty for tho free play of the digestive functions. ‘This rulo, wlon attonded 
to, onmuros ood health.  Hungor and surfcit aro the cbicf ease of innumerable discases and disordora, 

Formonted liquors, taken in ences, work as poison, but in moderate quantities act ax nectar, Spirituous drinks, euch 
asarrack, produce intammation tation of tho liver, Sinoking tobacco in onceas affects the lungy. Soutf all 
chost and tho oxen. Tobe: chowed or smoked from a hookah, affects the bilo und lungs. "Tha uso of opium 
was unknown in Tibet, but the fow Chineso who livo there aro now initinting the Tibetans in its tse, Opium-smoking ie 
considered the worst kind of alow poison The fear of being attacked Wit tedigoano, or nt lost of boing debarred fromm 
the uso of wino, is the chief molive which has arrested tho jrograt of opitm-moking in Tibet. 
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25th May.—I felt much better than yeaterday, got up from bed without any assist- 
ance, and walked to a short distance in front of our Todgings. The vast expanse of 
the lake which spread itself in @ tortuous manner at ome distance, the snow-topped 
mouutains which hounded the horizon on the north and west, the bleak and desolate appear- 
ance of the surrounding hills, impressed mo with feelings of awe and dread. If t had 
died, I would, according to the custom of the country, surely have been thrown into the 
lake, for T was told that in the district of Yamdo dead bodies are neither burnt nor buried, 
but are cut into pieces to feast hungry vultures and dogs. A gentle, cool breeze blew, which 
now seemed to me very bracing and pleasant. At about 9 r.x. Amchila arrived, bringing 
a bag from which he produced eeveral walnuts (larga) and apricots (aku). Pador and 
Tehing-ta ate some and put the remainder in our saddle-bag. ‘Tho latter carefully pre- 
pared my breakfast of rice, phing and mutton cooked together. The superior tea, called 
ahuthang, wos olso prepared, churned with fresh yak butter. Accompanied by Podor and 
Tshing-ta, carrying a large bowl of clarified butter, a bundle of incense eticks, and about 50 
scarves, I started on Chioi-jal, or visit to the shrines and deities of Samding, in spite of my 
suffering from difficulty of breathing—so strong was my curiosity to see Dorje Phagmo and 
the famed monastery of Samding. ‘This the monk of Samding and Amchila and our friends 
took for an instance of my zeal for dharma or Buddhism. We first went to the house of Am- 
chila, a two-storied building. I was conducted tothe first floor by Pador, where Amohila 
came and received ne at the entrance. I was struck with the neat and clean appearance of 
the flooring, which was constructed of fine pebbles, beautifully laid and beaten. ‘The surface 
was smooth and glossy, and the articles of the house were dimly reflected on it. The draw- 
ing-room, in which Amchila also receives his guests at dinner or on ordiuary visits, had its 
walls painted in different colours, Buddhist symbols, trees, and the hideous figures of Leka- 
palas being the most prominent frescoes. The furniture consisted of four painted chests-of- 
drawers and half a dozen miniature dining-tables, painted bowls of wood to bold barley-flour, 
two worden chapels containing a number of deities, and about half a dozen carpet ruge spread 
on stuffed mattress-liko cushions. Screens and curtains of silk were aleo hung, the latter to 
cover pictures and to keep off dust, and in one corner of the wall there was a buckler and a knife. 
Both the physicians lived together. As soon as we took our seat the old man prepared tea, 
and Jerung-la poured it in China oups. When we left Amehila’s house, at the court I met 
Geleg Namgya/, our landlord, who asked for the keys of the house. I gave him one, but not the 
one he required. At about noon, accompanied by Amchile and Tshing-ta, I entered the grand 
court-yard of Samding. It was more than one hundred and fifty feet long and nearly a hundred 
feet broad. On threo aides of it the monastic buildings of Samding reared up their tops, andonly 
on the west a row of wooden posts supported a balcony. ‘'here were three broad ladders, the steps 
of which were erect, lined with brags and iron plates. Tho central ladder is used by her holiness 
only. The left broad lodder, resembling a staircase, landed us on tho first floor of the grand 
monastery. In the passege to the third etorey two women were engaged in husking barle 

and pens. I and Pador waited in tho boll, while Tshing-ta called at the Donner’s room. Iie 
was told that her holiness was engaged in the service of Tamdin, and would presently 
see me at its termination. We therefore withdrew to the roof, aud feasted our eyes with the 
grand scenery of the great lake district of Yamdo. [ cannot describe the wild and fantastic 
appearance of the mountains on ail sides, and the intorior of the lake, that now presented them- 
selves before us. After above half-an-hour Amchile arrived and conducted us to the dilfereut 
chapels and shrines. The most dreaded of all is the gonkiaug, or the house whero the images 
of the most fearful demons and genii are collected, their heads, lest men become terror- 
stricken ot the first sight of them, being generally kept veiled with scarves. Almost all 
the images were dressed in coats of maile, iron helmets, and held in queor attitudes 
different weapons, bucklers, &c. The images of Chandike and Pehar occupied a conspi- 
cuous place in the houso. ‘I'shing-ta presented every ono of the deities with o scerf and an 
incense-stick, while Pador poured clarified butter in the brass and silver oil-burners, which 
are never extinguished. ‘Phe Au-ner, or keeper of the idols, begged for some bukshish, 
and we satisfied him with a two-anna piece. In the largset room of the first flcor are 
the tombs of the former incarnations of Dorje Phagmo. The largest and richest of these, 
constructed of silver, was erected in honour of the founder of the monastery, Je-taun Thinlas 
Tshomo, end contained his remains. _It is gilt all over, and studded with large turquoises, 
corala, rubies, emeralds and pearls. It resembled in shape a chhorten,6 lo 7 feet square at 
the foot, and contained the foot-mark of its illustrious founder printed on a slab of stone. I 
was not able to ascertain whose tomb the second silver chhorten was, It was of the same size 
and make as the Grst. The third, round which some English porcelain and glass toys were 
ploced ss rure curios, was in memory of Nog Wang Kunssang, the predecessor last but one 
of the present Dorje Phagmo. It appeared also to be a very neatly and handsomely executed 
piece of silver work. The top of tho tomb was tastefully decorated with work in gold and 
precioue stones. The taste with which various precious stones and pearls were laid and 
studded over tho different faces of the tombs deserved particular attention. I was variously 
told that they were the work of the Nepalese Buddhists and of Tibetan workmen. In another 
room, to which the public ore not admitted, are collected the remains of the different 
incarnations of Dorje Phogmo. It is said that every Dorje Phagmo once in her life peys & 
viait to the hall of her aucestora’ remains to make obeisance to them, and that the inner lake 
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of Yemdo, called Dumo-faho (or demons’ lake) ever exerts itself to heave up and thervby to 
flood the whole of Tibet, but that tte Samding monastery presided over by Dorje Phagmo 
keeps it down. 

Panter visiting all the chrines and chapels, wo returned to the hall, where I was given a 
etuffed oushion to eit on. The Donner and the Ssimpon of her holinosa received me very 
kindly, having hed to deal so long with Tshing-ta for my recovery. A number of respeo- 
table looking men end women had also assembled there to receive the Chhyag-wang (benedio- 
tion) from Dorje Phogmo'a hands on the ocession of her propitiating Tamdin ond the 
divine Dorje Phagmo. ere also was present the ex-abbot of Tshe-chhog-ling. When 
allthe men and women were seated on rows of Tibet rugs before the altar on which 
Dorje Phagmo sits, I was conducted by the Donner to a seat immediately on her left. 
The ex-abbot of Tshe-chhog-ling occupied a scat higher then mine, but a little to the 
back of the altar. This consideration was shewn to me, I came to know, on account of 
my being @ pupil of the Minister of the Tashi Lams ond o protegé of Lhacbam Kusho, 
Dorje PI .o’s half-sister, Besides, the service wes conducted for me and at my coat. 
Dorje Phogmo was assisted by the hoad Lamas of her monestery, about a dozen in number, 
all dreased in lama church costumes, The service lasted upwards of two hours, and appeared 
most tedious to me, At intervals Dorje Phogmo sprinkled sacred water from the 
«jug of life.” The sprinkling stick was tufted with a few peacock’s plumes and Auaha or 
sacred grasa, and tho waler was stained yellow with saffron. I failed to catch the mantras, 
which eho ultered rapidly to finish the servico soon. On account of my illnesa I did not like 
to be much sprinkled with water, but the largest quantily {cll on my head. It was a demon- 
stration of kindness and special favour for which others wished much but got little of it. 
Tshing-ta was allowed to sit close to me, but Pador ocoupied a seat some twenty feet bebiad 
mine, At the termination of the service sugared balls of barley, of the size of large 
pulleta, wore distributed among the audience. Some of the balls were painted red witha kind 
of dye-root, and ao large quantity of these fell to my share. Oar friend Amchila was 
present at the service. The spectators, before receiving tho ball, thrice prostrated thom- 
selves before her holiness, and quictly walked out with much demonstration of awe and 
reverence, As soon as the ex-abbot of Tshe-chhog-ling left the room, Dorje Phagmo 
asked mo to draw near her. She said (hat she was exceedingly interested in my recovery, 
and that Lhacham was her great friend and relation. Tshing-ta now thrice prostrating 
himself before her, and presenting o silver coin with o scarf, said “ Your holiness, 
now thet our Pandib has to some extent recovered his health by the grace of Koncbhoy 
(God) and yourself, we beg to bo permitted to eet out on our journey to Lhasa. We 
Jeft Tashi-lhunpo for that purpose, and it wos to meke a pilgrimage to the great 
shrine of Buddha at Lhasa that our friend has come thus far after encountering immense 
difficulties.” Dorje Phagmo did not allow the prayer to be continued further, but, looking 
towarde me, said ‘It does not appear that you have recovered from your illness : you are very 
weak ; how will you travel up to Lhasa in euch o etate of health?” I replicd ina faltering 
voice, “ Kusho, the holiest of the sanotified days of the ycar is the 15th of the present 
month. If I can seo the sacredimage of Buddha that day, I shall deem myself fortu- 
nate, This is my only reason for wishing to leave this place 60 soon.” She heard my prayer 
with attention ; but asked again how she could advise mo to undertake a tedious journey 
in this condition of health. Thereupon Tehing-te rose & second time to urge his request, 
to which she replica that she must satisfy herself, before giving me leave, that mny illness 
was decreasing. he result being satisfactory, she granted her leave and asked mo to remem- 
ber her to Lhacham, adding that she had heard of the Minister's fame, and very much 
wished to see him. She assured me that there was no more danger to my life, and that I 
could proceed to Lhnsa as soon os the symptoms of recovery became more evident. 
At the time of parting, she gavo me three sasred pilla, and ordered her Ssimpon to shew 
mo tho different rooms of her palace. The furniture consisted mostly of chapels made 
of benutifully carved timber in which, the dragon and the eaglo were ever presont; of 
dining-tables, painted wooden chests, painted shelves and drawers, oushiona stuffed with 
musk-ox hair, silk hangings, swords, shields ; of bell-metal, brass and silver cups; and of 
images of gold, silver and copper, neatly arranged along the sides of the obapela. In fact 
her taste _in furniture resembled those of the Minister. I was conducted into half a dozen 
rooms. Dorje zhaeme never sleeps as others do, being required to sit ina meditative mood 
during the hours o! night, but in the day-time she may sit reclining or on a cheir, but 
cannot rest at full lene . She allows her hair to grow long, althongh if is agninst the 
custom of nune, and enjoys this privilege for being a Tantrik nun and an incarnate on 





3 Tho consocration service nnd alto sanci 
‘The nupil or person wiehiing to be conser 






gf tha encred pills called tebcrity of life 
vither for admission into the Lots order or d y grand religi 

of all niakes ablution, and prevents tho pro “oF prievl mith acomplete series of afferinrs arent bret 
ten addresses him, exhorting him abo prolubitive commande. delirersascrmon, andl recites somenneodotes from the sacred 
books, He then touches the pat of life (Tshy-Abuna: to his hend and utters sacrel maefras to tho muse of tho bell and coealede 

Thoraattar snered f different kinds of fragrant rutstanco and torlos aro given him. ‘Thonhe presonts the pups or 
Aovaice with Tshe-chhang, or tho elikir of lifo (consecrated wino). At tho conclusion lio touches the dorelec's head. wile the 
vacred fag called dar, and offers prosors tothe gods, saintsand Buddhas. [tis beliorod that if tho offeiatiog Lame 
ba pure in his morals, tho devotes by uch a consecration gets immunity from death (or one year. Dorje Phagmo indy ean 
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eorth of the divine terrific Dorje Phagmo. The name of this intelligent and learned lady 
is Nag Wang Rinchon Kunssang Wangmo. She is about 26 years of age, of middle 
stature, with @ well preserved body and countenanco; Ler looka agreeable, and her mannera 
grave, but without the dignified demeanour and polite manners of her half-sister, to whom. 
in personal accomplishments she was far inferior. The Ssimpon also showed me the library, 
which contained about a thousand volumes of block-prints and manuscripts, of which one 
hundred and eighteen volumes were said to ba composed by Podong-chhog leg Namgya/, 
the illuatrious founder of the sect to which Dorje Phagmo belougs. 

On our return to our lodginga we found the tailor ‘Tondub had fled, after having stolen 
a few articles belonging to ‘Tebing-ta and Pador. The fellow had also onrricd away the 
money we bad given him to purchase good mutton for us. On asking Geleg Namgya/, ho 
said ho knew the man but had never associated with him, but we suspected that the Sbject of 
Geleg Namgya/ in asking for the keys was to get entrunce into our house to steal some of 
our properties, Aftera short rest, I turned over the pases of the book Amehila had kindly 
lent me. In the evening the old physician arrived and brought me a  piotares in which there 
wore above two dozen images of Dorje Phagmo, all seated in tranquil and meditative mood, 
with this peculiarity, that they had each a sow’s head on their crowns. I made a present to 
Amehila of @ largo quantity of chiyugra (vermicelli) made of dried boiled milk and dried 
eream. He said ho did not seo that I would derive any good by prolonging my stay at 
Samding, where good meat was not available and forage for punies scarce, besides the climate 
of Yamdo being too severe for me, and its water too heavy. According to him, the climate 
of Lhasa being warmer and tho water lighter. if I went there I might be spontaneously 
restored to health. The oid man’s advice was sincere and good, and I at once made up my 
mind to start for Lhasa as soon as I obtained Dorje Phagmo’a leave. 

26th May.—My companions were busy early preparing tea and arranging to etart 
for Tuhnso. ‘They obtained barley-flour from Amchila’s house aud pea-flour and 1, 
for the ponies from Samding Sio (village) ; but as meat could not be had in the neighbour- 
hood, they went toa branch monastery of Somnding situated at o distance of one mile, in search 
of mutton or sheep. Thoy got the latter only, andafter the animal was slaughtered. the monka 
of the monastery asked for a half sharo. Her holiness accordingly ordered Tshing-ta to 
tako all the provisions, &e., for our journey up to Lhesa from her store, ond exprossed a 
wish that I should visit Samding on my way back from Lhasa. Tshing-ta replied that in 
caso we returned by Nangar-tse I would surely come to pay my respects to her holiness, 
who had been go very kind tous. She said we could proceed slowly towards Lhadan (the 
honorific name of Lhasa). My long stay at Samding, the gracious treatment I had received 
from Dorje Phagmo, and partioularly curiosity to know whnt made the people call suchan 
august personago the “ diamond or venerable cow,” naturally impelled mo to inquire into 
her origin and history. Amobhila referred me to the Ningma works, Pemakathang and 
Sorteng, from the former of which I obtained a very strange and interesting account of 
Dorje Phagmo and her husband Tamdin. 


THE MYTHOLOGICAL ACCOUNT OF THE SUPPRESSION OF RUDRA (MATRANKARU) DY TAMDIN 
AND DONJE PHAGMO, 


Previous to the advent of Buddha éokya éinha, in the latter part of the religious epoch 
of Buddha Dipankara, there lived in tho country of Du-dsom-tsham a householder named 
Kankala. Be had a son named Kankunli, ond o servant Pramadeva, Al that time there 
also lived tho ascetic monk Sramana Kumara. The eon of the houscholdor and his servant 
having both imbibed faith in Buddhism. once approached the Sramana, and reverentially 
exclaimed, “Venerable Sir, the migratory world ig full of misery: all things aro transitory, 
aud all matters are in their very nature void.’ The Sramana, struck with these utterances, 
admitted them into the sacred order of monkhood, giving them the religious names Tharpa- 
nagpo and Danphag, and began to instruct them in tho sacred metaphysics of the wheel of 
law. Tharpa-nagpo one day addressed his teacher thus, “ Venerable sir, pray tell us what 
is the true way [or deliverance from all miserics of tho migratory existence?’ The teacher, 
pleased with the question, said, To the immaculate spirit which hos in itself the nature of 
the aky, both virtue and ain are alike like clouds: through the enjoyments of the five organs 
of sense, it becomes externally tarnished, but in ils essence continues immaculate and 
stainless, If you caneo think and conceive, you will altain the way of sainthood; there 
is no other way for salvation.” Tharpa-nagpo and his servant being greatly edifed with the 
explanation, praised and reverenced the teacher, and cheerfully returned to their homes, But 
not being able to understond the real meaning, but ontching only the word, Tharpa-nagpo 
failed to cost off sin, and engaged deeper aud deeper in the pructice of vice. Failing to 
accomplish his religious aime, though professing to be in the service of the church, ho porpe- 
trated Dhyioal ye sorts of sinful actions, and thereby prepared the way t) darination. On 
the other hand, Danphog, reflecting on the real meaning of his teacher's words, by his intel- 
ligence avoided sin, shaped his Character according to righteousness, and meditated on the 
acquirement of moral merit. By subjecting his mind and body to peacefulness and tran- 
quillity, bo disciplined his soul. 
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Though both master and eervant received the same iusiruotion from tho same tencher, 
yet cach Saving understood the same subject in diametrically opposile waye according to 
their own bent to virtue or vico, they disagreed. Tharpa said to his page, “ We two have 
heard religious instruction from the same teacher ; yet how is it that we behave differently P'” 
Danphag replied, ‘‘ I have not strayed from the real meaning of our teacher’s instruction.” 
“ T too ameconfident of the correctness of the meaning I have attached to our toncher’s 
sermon, and amacting accordingly. The mystic Tantras are what I follow literally,” said 

harpa. ‘ Yes,” objected Danphag, “you are acting contrary to the (hoory aud practice 
of the Tantrus.” ‘lo (his Tharpa replied, “ Moral sins and divine wisdom spring from the 
same cause. Perfection or Buddha-hood cannot be attained by doing actions, such as 
worshipping, giving alms, performing religious ritea aud ceremonies, for when the mind is 
kept in a etate of supreme inaction, sins cannot harm jt. What are called sins cannot or 
should not affect it, inasmuch as good or virtuous actions do not or cannot aller ita condition.” 
Danphag replied, “ ‘Whon the conscious existence (soul) is liberated from the hold of moral 
corruption, it gets into o state of divine wisdom ; 80 long as it is not cut off from tho grasp 
of ain, it remains tied to the tranamigratory world of misery. Wherefore one’s principles 
should be high, his moral conduct pure, and his body and mind peaceful and disciplined to 
avoid sin. ‘But you ere observing both in theory and ritual & parlectly contrary method.” 
Tharpa, enrnged at this oxclaimed, “ Which of ua 19 correct will bo known if we refer the 

uestion to our master.” So they wont to their teacher, who, to the disappointment of 

harpa, asid that Danphag was right. At this Tharpa being exceedingly enraged, anid, 
“Tt is strange that there should be two different interpretations of the same theory taught 
by the same teacher, and these two at variance with each other.” He dismissed Dovpha; 
from hissorvice, left the place himself, and turned his mind to do miachief to others, and, 
finally, to the conquest of entire states and kingdome. 

The teacher, Sramana Kumara, died of a broken heart. But, determined to do mischief, 
Tharpa devised all sorts of plans to destroy Dharma. He never thought of the Buddhas and 
gods, never meditated for the welfaro of all living beings, but betook hiraself to the pleasures 
of this world. In fact, he becamo a perfect heretic, faithless 1o Lamas and to his benefactors. 
He drove away men from his presence. Nol satisfied with ordinary articles of food (being a 
perverse Tantrik), he feasted upon human flesh and blood in the dreadful solitude of ceme- 
teries : he wore human skins, and (rained up numerous ferocious animals and birds of prey to 
kill innocent crentures : he became the chief perpetrator of sinful deeds and unholy actions: 
and after on impious and vicious life of twelve years, he died. Thereafter he was born as a 
wolf, a dog, a fy, a worm, and other creatures which feed upen dirt ond deflement. He 
was pest consigned to Tarlarus, and lastly to hell, there to suffer endless miseries with other 
danined creatures. At the termination of these stages of damnation, be was born in the land 
of cannibals as the son of Kuntugyu. The child wae born nine months after conception with 
three hends, six hands, four legs and wings, and three goggle eyes in each head. As soon as 
he was born, many portentous signs were observed: evil omens, diseases, plagues, disputes, 
war and famine inflicted the world, and hie mother died nine months after bis birth, His 
countrymen, terrified at {he ominous birth of the child, wished to destroy it, and removed it 
to the cemetery where its molber’s corpse was lying. In that cemetery, where tigers, veno- 
mous serpents and vultures all together [casted themselves on dead bodies, the Srinpos 
(cannibal goblins) had erected a corpso shed where nll dead bodies were heaped. Now, the 
dead body of the Srinmo wns also thrown there, together with tho living body of the child, 
which, after sucking dry its mother’s teats, next sucked her yellowish juice and cold blood. 
By and byo it began to subsist on the brains and the fat of the knees, wrists avd other joints 
of its mother's body. On the forty-second day of this existence the child moved round, 
whereby the rekiang (corpse-house) was thrown down, From among (he ruins ho looked 
‘upwards, and saw several aérial monsters and She-ssa Khadoma (cannibal bobgoblins) feast- 
ing on dead human bodies. Following their esample, he too began {o feed upon human 
bodies, to wear human skine, and to drink from bowls made of human skulle, wherever he 
came. Many venomous sorpente did he twist round bis limbs, bands, legs and netk, by way 
of bangles, chains, bracelets and other ornaments. When he came across dead bodies of 
elephants, he ate the Aesh and carried away the skins on his back, in order to use thom as 
wrappers, just as ho converted horse ekine into trousers. In consequence of eating the dead 
bodies of all kinds of animale, be emitted a most offensive smell from his mouth and body. 
and on his teeth different curious figures appeared. He rubbed the ashes and dust of the 
funeral place all over his body. Of his threo heads, the right-side one was white, tho left red, 
ard the central blue 3 the colour of his body was ash-grey ; the flosh of bis calves and muscles 
very rough-looking and ugly ; so that with his gigantic body he made a terrible figure. He 
wore astring of human skulls, some dry and others fresh and wet, and painted his 
body, cheek-bones and temples with spots of blood. The hairs of his body resembled the 
bristles of pigs, and were in colour the darkest yellowish-black. Io let half the hair 
of his head flow down loosely, aud bound up the remainder on the crown of his head with 
a spnko coiled round it. His hands and feet were furnished with claws resembling those 
of the engle, and always armed with different kinds of weapons, From the vapour 
of bis mouth, from hia breath, eyes, ears and the lower orifices of the body, there issued forth 
obnoxious discases, contagious and infectious maladies, plagues, obstruction of the passages 
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of the body, and needle-like pricking pains to afflict others. He showed various mis- 
chievous and miraculous omens, and people called him by the name of Matrankaru. At that time 
in Bullira, Malaya, Jalendhra, Godavary, &0.—twenty-four countries of Jambadvipa—lhere 
ruled Devas, Gandharbas, Yakshes, Rakshas, Nagas and demons, oppresaing the people 
: 7 " x PPI g Peop! 
ond reducing everything to chaos. The hurtling of dostructive weapons, such os axes, 
javelins, swords ond arrowa over the country, and other inauspicious and diabolical 
sights of the most terrific kind, were of the commonest occurrence. The evil 9 irits, 
dressing themselves in the rolics of cemeteries, auch as skulle, bones, skins, &e., infested 
the whole of Jambadvipa. All the Devas, Nagas, &e., had become supremely arrogant 
through unrestrained exercise of power, there being no supreme rule to check them, 
80 that every one said that there was none over him nor any equalto him. At last, afler 
& number of yenrs of anarchy and confusion, the Devas, Asuras, Yakshas and Nagas 
agreed among themselves that if they had a chief to rule over them, there would then be an 
end to internal dissensions aud disputes, and their lives and properties would be safe. “Now 
that in thie world,” they said,  Matrankara has become most powerful, having vanquished all 
the gods and demons of the three worlds, let us elect him torule over us.” Wherefore the 
living beinga of this world unanimously selected Matrankaru as “their sovereign ruler, 
and all with one voice solemnly agreed and bound themselves by onth to obey his com- 
mands, In fact, they declared him to be the lord of their body, soul and spirit. 
Henceforth, Matrankaru’s power became ualimited, and numberless warriora enlisted them- 
selves under his banners, Filled with pride at having reached this position, ho arrogantly 
exclaimed again and again: “If there be any one who is greater than myself, Ict him 
come and I shall subdue him:” so that his vaunts wero heard in all the ten quarters of 
this world, and all living beings became confounded snd paralysed thereat. Just at 
this time the goddess Du-tshau-ma was heard saying: “On the summit of mount 
Melaya, called Nam-Chag Dar-ma, stands the great cily of Lankapnri, where reigne the 
king of Srinpos (cannibal giants), who had onco been a disciple of Dipankara Buddha. Ho 
is greater than you, oh Matrankara!” Burning with rago, the demon instantly flow towards 
heaven and landed on the summit of mount Malayan, and boastfully uttered the challenge, 
“Who is greater than Motrankaru, let him come forward to fight with me.” Through 
fear of this terrible demon, the oy of Lavkapuri, quaked, and the country groaned 
aloud. The king of Lanka now thought this fearful enemy no ordinary demon, and 
remembered the prophecy mentioned in the aphorisme of Yontondsin: “One who dis- 
turbed the mind of his Lama and broke his soleoma vows, whose lips were thrico damned 
by sin, must vanquish the king of Lanka. He in his turn will be subdued by the horse 
and the sow.” Believing that prophecy was now about to be realized, be thought it was 
time for him to submit to this demoniac conqueror and become his vassal. From that time 
the country of Lanka, the king and his subjects, passed under Malrankaru’s rule. Having 
conquered Lanka, tha land of the Srinpos, Matrankaru’s arrogance knew no bounds. Again 
and again be vaunted aloud: “Is there any one who is greater than me?” To this the 
goddess Du-tshan-mn again replied : “‘ Greater than thou, oh Matrankaru! ie Mohakaru, the 
Jord of tho Asuras. Te alone oxcela thee in power and miraoulous feats.’ Durning with 
wrath, the demon Mfatrankaru became converted into a huge flame of fire, and dosoended to 
the land of Asuras (goblins). There he showered weapons and destroyed their armies. Seizing 
him by his right leg he whirled Mahakaru round so violently that the latter's braine became 
muddled, and hurled him down on Jambuling (Jambudvipa), and flung his remains to the cight 
sacred places of the earth. Thoreafter, Matrankaru subdued the eight planets, tho twenty-eight 
constellations, the eight Nagas, the gods and all the domons. Tho next built the great 
city of Bam-ri-thoi-khar, where ho fixed the flag of victory over the demons. That place, 
formerly pleasant to behold, now looked fearful with sharp and pointed weapons fixed all 
over the battle-feld. By his miraculous power he could now lift the Itirab (Sumeru) mountains 
on the tip of his thumb; and so egain, bursting with arroganoe, be vaunted aloud: Is there 
a greater person than me?’’ And again the goddess Du-tehan-ma replied to his vaunts : 
s¢ Brentor than thou is the saint Dampa-tog-kar of Gahdan, who is possessed of boundless 
power of working miracles and great strength. He preaches dharma to all the gods and 
receives their homage, and is the objeot of their worebip and mystical prayers.” Matrankaru, 
full of fury, assumed a most hideous form, and flew towards the abodes of the gods 
uttering a terrific yell, at which the earth quaked, and the teacher of gods, Dampa-tog-kar 
fell down from his exalted celestial throne, and at once entered hie mother’s womb to be born 
as Gautama in Jombudvipa. Conquering all the celestial regions without resistance, 
Matrankaru proclaimed himself the king of gods and men, and proved himself a demon of 
demons, tho like of whom the world nover saw before. Human flesh was tho greatest dainty 
to him, and the sight of human misery was his greatest entertainment. 

‘Thus, when this world was groaning under the weight of the wicked actions of this arch- 
demon, a council was held in the superb mansion of Hogmin by Dorje-chhang, Chhyagna 
Dorje, Kantu-ssang-po, the vo Dhyani Buddhas, Jamyang, Chyan-rus-ssig, the twelve divine 
Rudras, and the whole host of Bodhisattvas, to devise means for bia suppression. Unless 
the drended Matrankaru were subdued by the united slrength of all the Buddhas, Buddhism 
could not be diffused, and all living beings would be inevitably damned by sin. After 
a long conference, the Buddhas end gods saw, through the medimn of divine fore-knowledge, 

a : 
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that Chyanras-ssig must miraculously cha himeelf to Tamdin (‘the horee’s neck "”), and 
hie wife Dolma assume the sinpe of Dorje Vhagmo (* the diamond sow”’) in order to vanquish 
him. Accordingly Tomdin and Vorje Phagmo repaired to the summit of Malaya 
mountains, where, assuming the most frightful forms and making the most hideous Gestures, 
Tamdin neighed three times to stua the arch-enemy with terror, aud made the mountains of 
Lankopuri re-echo with his terrific voico. After him his redoubted colleague, Dorje Phagmo, 
grunted five Limos to freeze Matraukaru’e wile with fear. To this the great demon replied. 
“ What do you, horse and pig, mean by these frightful yells; know you not that all the 
gods, dersone and other fearful beings of this world havo been subdued by me? They all 
obey my commands with abject submission, they look for favour and mercy towards me, and 
in their minds hopes and fears altornate when they observe the changes in my looks. Know 
also that I conquered Dampa Togkar. I did not dieturb a ‘What makes you disturb my 
peace with such unusual cries P"” So saying, he stretched his arms, and pressed both horse 
ond pig down by the necks. At this opportunity Tomdin slipped from lie hands. ‘Yamdin 
laid the arch-evemy down with his limbs outstrotched. Wherefore, on the head of Matrankeru 
appeared the head of a horse—green, owing to the colour of tho encmy’s brains. In the 
game manner Dorge Phagmo manifested horself on the head of Matraokaru’s wifo, but 
black, baving similarly contracted that colour. Both husband and wife lay prostrate on the 
ground, but were not dead, for the Bodhisattvas, being merciful, did not kill them. ‘Chua 
the enemies being vanquished, Tamdin again neighed thrico to infor the world of bie 
triumph, and his wife followed his example by grunting five times. The prostrate enemy, 
uvable to bear their aufferings, supplicated for meroy and help, and loudly bewailed their lot, 
crying Phama-HHoo-yu. Thus Tamdin and Dorjo Phagmo conquered the enemy and made 
Duddhes ond Dharma triumph over sin and unrighteousness. Tho orthodox Buddhists 
regained their place on earth, and the heretics were displaced. The gods conquered the 
demon, the fire burnt the woods, the water put out the fire, the winds dispersed the clouds to 
olear the sky, the adamant rocks were turned inlo mines of precious stones, the root of the 
wisbing-tree (kalpadruma) penetrated to the land of Nagas, its leaves reached the abodes of 
demons, and its fruits ripened to be plucked by the gods from their celestial mansions. 
Matrankaru was converted to Buddhism and hencoforth proved a devout follower of Uuddha. 
With his followers and retinue he was sworn os defender of the faith and given the name 
of Mohakala. Having converted the orch-enemy to the religion of the sacred Tathagata, 
‘Tamdin and Dorje Phagmo returned to the mansion of Buddhas and the gods, whence they 
sent forth their divino rays for the good of the world. 

Amchila and Jerung-la told mo that af the particular request of the frst Dalai 
Lama, Dorje Phogmo introduced the Zshan-nid (meditative service) in her monastery. 
Enrly in the morning the monks dressed in yellow, exactly like the monks of Tashi- 
lbunpo, congregate in the worship-hall to read the sacred scriptures called the Dulva Vinaya 
(or the disciplinary precepis of Buddha). At other times and_ services they follow the 
Ningma liturgy. Dorje Phagmo belongs to the school founded by Pudong Chhyog-leg-Nam- 
gyal, which differs lightly in liturgy from the Nyingma school, and accordingly takea her 
lessons in the sacred literature from a Karmapn Lama of Lhobmg. The monks have some 
reputation for their morals. I found most of them wearing the chhab-iug as a sign of having 
taken the vowa of monkhood. Dorje Phagmo enforces a strict discipline among the monks, 
who are not allowed long vacations or leave to absent themselves from the monastery for long 
periods, and neither the monks nor the nuns are allowod to lend money and other thinga ou 
interest, There is a convent at some distance {rom Samding, where Dorje Phogmo sponda a 
portion of the year. In the congregation-holl, called #Dus-khang, we were told that there 
exists Anseriptions on the walls recording how Dorje Phagmo miraculously saved the 
monastery of Samding from the hands of the conqueror Jung-gar (the ruthless persecutor of 
the Nyingma school) in the year 1716. 

When the Jungar Chief with his army arrived at Nangar-tse, hearing that Dorje 
Phagmo had a pig's hosd in the shape of an excrescenco behind her head, he spoke in 
Tidieule of her in public, and sent a messenger to Samding to summon Dorjo Phagmo to 
his presence, that he might examine ber holy character ond veo if sho really possessed a 
pies head. Dorje Phagmo did not return an angry reply to this insulling meseago of the 

ongol Chief, but desired him to give up his evil designs upon her monastery. Burning 
with anger, the conqueror invaded the monastery and destroyed ils walls ; but on entering 
it ho found it waa entirely deserted: notasingle soul, man or woman, of whom he 
could mako enquiries | He only found sighty igs und cighty sows grunting in the 
grond congregation hall under tho lead of a Me sow. Ho wos struck with this 
vingular frustration of his projects; for he could not now plunder the monastery, it 
being disgraceful to take away properties guorded by, or belonging to, pige, When 
they found that he was not bent upon plunder, the pigs and sows disappeared, and their 
plas was occupied by venerablo-looking monks and nune headed by the most venerable 

orje Phagmo ! Out | of faith and veneration for the sacred character of tho miraculous 
lady, the Chief made immense presents to Samding. Such is the history of Dorje Phagmo, 
whose recognised incarnation so graciously treated me during my few days’ residenco at 
Yamdo Samding monastery, I inquired from well-informed nud learned sources why it ie 
that Temdin did not become incarnate to enlighten the peoplo in the sacred Teligion, 
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and was told thnt the Dalsi Lama being tho real embodiment of Chanras-ssig (the 
Peseta mood of Tamdin), no other incarnation of his could be recognized, and that, 

ides Dorje Phagmo, there is no other incarnation of Tara in Tibet. I also made inquiries 
respecting the estent of the great Yamdo lake, and was told that one could go round it in 
eight days, although it is commonly believed that ita oxternal area caunot be traversed in 
less than eighteen days. In the afternoon we cleared our accounts with the landlord and made 
arrangements for our journey to Lhasa. Yamdo is a poor country in which very little 
barley grows. There was at this time, in Inct, a scarcity of foraga throughout the lnke 
district. The extreme severity of the climate, its bleak and gris appearance, its desolate 
aspect, mado me particularly anxious to bid it farewell as soon as possible. My companions 
were also tired of tho place. 


IIL—JOURNEY FROM YAMDO SAMDING TO LASHA ARRIVAL AT LIIASA. 


27th May (the 10th of the 4th lunar month of the Tibetan calendar).——Wo left Sam- 
ding to-day. Pador, who had prepared three small flags, with some red cloth and yellow 
calico borrowed from Amchila, now tied these to his long epear-head. Old Amchila 
brought us o baaketful of dried opricota and ae dish of rice aa presenta, and begged 
usto call at his brother’s houso in the uplond of Ka/ssang Seampa. Goleg Namgyal, 
our host, brought us some oggs of the wild goose, but I did not accept them on 
religious grounds. Tehing-ta and Pador were in excellent spirits now that their toile 
were apparently aten end, I having recovered from my illness. My two ponies durin, 
our fortnight’s stay here hod picked up flesh and were fit for a long journey, and 
et 7 a.m., after breakfast, we bid farewell to the thrice holy monastery of Samding. 
Standing on an eminence behiud our lodgings, I enjoyed for a while the grand and 
awful scenery of the lake country, bounded by endless rangos of sombro hills backed by 
snow-tipped peaks. ‘Though Dorje Phagmo had desired me to visit her monastery on our 
return journey towards Tashi-lhunpo, I entertained vory little hopes of being able to 
gee her again. I casta glance towards the lake (Dumo-tsho) into which jately five hundred 
fish had boen ransomed for my recovery by Amohila, and also the particular place whero the 
dead bodies of the inhabitants of Samding are thrown into the water to be devoured by fish and 
sea fowls. Dead bodies in other parts of Tibet are disposed of by being cut into pieces for 
distribution among vultures and dogs, but at Samding a different usage holds, and the follow 
ing story which Kusho Tung-chhen had told me about lake Yamdo came to my recollection :— 
It is believed all over Tibot that at a depth of about 500 feet there dwell in the interior of tho 
great loke a number of Nages (eerpent demi-gods), who keep the key of heaven in their 
custody, and in a palace of crystal in the deep recesses of the lake resides their chief. 
The Samding monks, and generally the Yamdo people, throw their dead bodies into the lake 
there with a hepe that thoy might reach heaven by serving the king of the Nagay during 
the period of pardo (intorval botween death and regeneration). We descended from Samding 
hill Vy the western road, when a mastiff belonging to the monastery followed us; we threw 
stones at him, but to no purpose. My companions considered the dog’s following us as some- 
thing very inauspicious, and, in fact, thought it to be some evil spirit. Arriving at the foot of 
Samding hill, I cast a long look towards the Hight of stone steps leading to the monastery, 
the chhorten, the monastery wall, about 300 yards in length, and oll thot I had passed by 
when I wos in immediate fear of death. At the foot of the Samding hill ia the liltle hamlet 
of Gag-tea (gross-place), esclusively inhabited by the grass-keepere of Dorje Phagmo. 
Close to it is a mandang about 300 yarls Jong. A few minutes’ slow ride brought 
ua to the sido of @ deep irrigation canal about 12 feet broad. There was no water 
in it, but the sides were steep, and I had to dismount to cross it. We now pnassed 
through cultivated fields, whero the ponies sank up to their knees in mud, end found 
ourselves in a spacious steppe where herds of wild gont, sheep ond a fow musk-deer 
were grazing. These looked so tamo and hecdless of our approach that at first sight 
I took them fir domesticated animals belonging to Dorje Phogmo. But when we arrived 
at a distance of about a hundred yards from them, they quietly withdrow towards 
the hill-sides, Dorje Phagmo is o particular protectress of these wild animals. Within the 
lake district of Yamdo hunters are not allowed admission, and the natives do not kill the 
ridcag (wild animals, such a8 musk-deer, stag, rabbits, goate, sheep, &c.). 

Alter half on hour’s ride wo arrived at the extensive plateau of Nangar-tse, where 
we met several yak-herds and shepherds, tending their flocke. Pador talked with two 
or three of these men who were standing in front of their black yok-hair tents. At 
about 10 a.M., we reached Nangar-tee Jong, when I eent Pador to Chhoikheng, our 
late kind Nabo, A little above and beyond Nangar-tse Jong thero is a hamlct belong- 
ing to one Tehering Jordan, the Government gross superintendent. Above this is 
situnted Nangab-cbhoi-de monastery belonging to Samding. I saw another monastery 
called Jom-joi about four miles from the towa of Nangar-tse, and towards tho Thonang district. 
Proceeding o short distance towards the uorth, we camo to the margin of the ler-famed 
Yamdo (Palti) lake, where several kodu (hide boats) were being dried, by being pleced 
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in an erect poailion, each on two supports. I was told that these wero fishing-boats 
from Nauggat lsc At a distanco of about a mile-and-o-half is the village of IIang, situated 
on the margin of the lake. Flocks of wild geeso wero swimming in tho lake, and the 
yaks that wero grazing near it appeared to be of a superior breed to those I had 
hitherto seen on tho way. In the rocky slopes of barren mountaine which overhung 
the lake on our left-hand side there were grazing several hords of sheep and goat. Tho 
vast expanso of thelake extending towards the north and the north-west was a novol 
sighl to me, and tho small glacial Inkea I had hitherto come across in tho northern 
slopes of the Himalayas compared with this fell into insignificance. In ‘libotan 
books it is called Yum-tsho or the turquoise lake, for which name there is amplo justification 
in the green blue appearance of ‘the lake. On tho way betwoon the villagesof Hang 
and Nyen, the latter of which has a long Bfandang, wo met soveral caravans of donkeys 
and ponies carrying argo! (dried dung) and barley. Travelling along the Inke side for 
nearly aix miles wo passed by the villages of Hailo, Dab-lung, and Dophu. At Hailo 
thero were above o dozon houses inhabited by cultivators and fishermen. Ontho aides 
and in front of three or four housca wo again saw a few hido boats kopt in an oroct 
position. Twoor threo bonts wore also floating in the Ike in front of tho village. The 
village of Dab-lung, consisting of scveral scattered hamlets, is situated on the eastern elope 
of Noijin Kang-ssang mountain, and is divided into two parts, Dab-lung Dah oud Dab lung 
Phu. Wo had a glimpse of the latter. Dephu is an inconsiderable village, situated at a 
distance of 500 yards from the margin of the Inke. A small stream of water Hows by tho 
villago to the lake, past the barley flelds, from which the villagers raise a scanty orop. The 
soil thore presonted an extremely barren appearance froma distance. Proceeding thenco 
about three miles, we obtained a distant view of Pa/di-jong, which seomed perched, as it 
were over the lake. Tho road which wound along a steep narrow bank was now within 20 
to 30 fect from tho water, and turned directly westward along with the lake. We saw 
the village of Samding on the recoding bank of tho lake und Phugpn a little above 
in the uplands. ‘The furthest extremity of the lake on the west is called Yar-see or 
Yar-ssig. Several flocks of ¢ung-tug (a long-billed, white-breasted orane) were picking 
up their food in tho water. At about 1.31. we arrived in the vicinity of Ka/-ssang Sampo 
(bridge), whero we met two Tibetan officers, in military uniforms, nding on two spirited 
ponies towards Nangar-tse. We had not the courage to ask who and what thoy were, but 
ope of them asked ‘I'shing-ta who we wero and whence coming. 

Being now much fatigued after a continuous ride for nearly five hours, I halted in a gap, 
a little above Kal-ssang ssampa, through which a stream of water flowed to cmpty iteclf 
in the lake. Tho mon collocted dried dung for fuol. Pador hastoned to fetch wator 
and Tehing-ta busied himself with the skin bellows to blow the firo, while I sat on a 
mg. Presently came two olderly-looking men leadiog two ponies and three donkeys. 
‘Thoy asked Tehing-ta whenco wo were coming, and one ol them told him that the placo where 
we were halting was not sefo, ond that we belter finish our refreshments soon. THearin, 
this, Tshing-ta asked mo to load my revolver, and Pador, presently arriving with a bowl o 
water, got hold of his Innce, and flourishing it, eaid that he did not fear any chay-pa 
(robber). I tried my revolver, but the frst and socond cartridges missed fire. I then 
dried somo of the cartridges, and succeeded in firing one. After tea we resumed our 
journey, Tho Kassang sampa is no bridgo at all, but 8 long embankment dividing 
# long neck of tho lake into two parts, with three or four Passages cut in it for the 
water of the upper part to fow down to the lower or main lake. About 140 feet of the 
middle portion of the embankment ia constructed of rubble, and the whole is about 
three to four hundred paces long and twenty feet broad, and extends from north to south. 
Then, procoeding eastward along the northorn shore of the great lake by a foot-path along the 
ledge of the precipitous sides of the rocky mountains overhanging the lake on tho north, 
wo arrived at a narrow eaddlo-like pnas. At n place where a string of coloured and inscribed 
tags waa stretched between two needle-shaped rocky points, Tehing-ta made mo 
dismount, He then ascended a large block of rock, where ho scattered a fow pinches of barley- 
flour, ond striking the flint-stone, he lighted an incense-stick which he fixed in tho cleft 
of the rock. At adistance of about thirty fect from the place where wo stood, two dead 
bodies wore ftonting in tho water of the Iake. This place is called Sharui-thong on account 
of its boing the haunt of some fearful ‘genii. Travellere, when they pass by this extremely 


Ovis Ammun—(Tho Tibelan ayaa}, 


‘This is a native of the lofty north and north-western desert regions of hizh Axia, 
it oven murparsea tho musk-loor. In sizo tho syamis little Ligyor than the Tibutan bull In shape and appearance it 
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not strony, whoa by neeldent or being cls! Ly hunturs, tbey havo _oncu fallen foreards or on their backs, eannot got up, 
Uheir horns buing driven into thu ground, in which stato they dio. Tho xyam born is uf uz in rims and (iufectious fever). 
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Narrow passage, are expected, according to my companion’s account, to pay them 
homage, and those who neglect todo so incur their serious displeasure. At about 4-30 
P.m., ofler traversing @ circuitous palh by the lake margin, we reached Pa/di-jong, 
which appeared to mo about six milea from Kad-ssang Seampa, A slight shower of 
Taiu, accompanied by sleet, had fallen the previous evening, which had eet the dust of 
the road. Pador conducted us to a house Dekhang, belonging to an acquaintance of 
Lhecham Kusho. Lhacham herself had passed one night et Dekhang on her way to Lhasa, 
and had mentioned me to the host, and desired him to help me. Our ponies and things 
were accordingly readily admitled into his hospitable house, and one large room was 
iven to us for our accommodation. There was a spacious court in front of our host’s 
ouse, the two sides of which were provided with stalls for ponics and cows. The 
vamo provided us with water, firewood, and two earthen cooking-vessela, and then went to 
milk her cows, We bought from her come milk and a few eggs, and some malt beer for 
my companions. The one-nona measure of beer here is comparatively smaller than at 
Gyantss or Shiga-tse. Our namo told us that some fish were brought for sale by a fisher- 
man: would [ buy some? But, having raneomed the lives of 500 fish, and also fearing 
that it would be inconsistent with my character of a pious pilgrim to eat fish when it was 
religiously forbidden by the Dalai Lama’s Government, | refrained from giving her an answer. 
The Grand Lama, I must mention, having lately taken the vows of monkhood, had issued 
edicts to probibit his subjects from killing or eating fish for the space of one year. 
Pador also brought us @ rumour that Lhechan would shortly return to Taang, the 
gods having declared that her health would not improve if she stayed at Lhasa during the 
eummer. A good shower of rain fell at dusk. There was no door to our room, but there 
‘wos a large one at the entrance of the court. Pador assured me of the honesty of 
our host, and thot I could sleep without the least anxiety about being robbed by 
anybody. I was still very weak, my headache had not yet left mo, and my difficulty in 
breathing was still very painful. There was adelightful moonlight: the town of Paddi-jong 
appearing bleached, as it were, in the moon-beams, and the jong (castle) looming magni- 
ficently on the margin of the great lake. 
28th May.—We got up from bed at 3 a.m., and re-paoking our baggage, resumed our 
journey a little before four in the morning. We were not the only early-risers that day, for 
two parties of travellers, leading packs of laden ponies and donkeys, hed already preceded us. 
‘The Tibetans are a very early-rising people, aad early as it was, I saw some husbaudmen of 
Paldi going to their work in the upland fields of the town. Our way was along the north- 
western shore of the great lake, whose calm surface was slightly ruffled by a gentle wind, the 
waves running towards the east along with us and the wind. We passed Tong-chhen- 
chobgye, so called on account of its rock caverns, eighteen in number. I obtained 
some legendary accounta of Poldi-jong from a well-informed man, a native of a village 
situated in the neighbourhood of Pa/di-jong. Anciently the town of Pa/di was famous 
as the seat of Ningma (the oldest Buddhist sect) learning, and the lake used to be called 
after it by the vulgar people. (The English name, lake Palti,seema to have been ovidently 
derived from the name of this town. The Tibetan d is generally pronounced like ¢, The 
Jesuits who visited Tibet in the 15th and 16th centuries must have heard the lake called after 
the name of the town of Pa/di). The Jongar (a nomad Mongol tribe) invaders, after 
demolishing many of the Ningma monasteries of Lhasa aud other places in U and its 
neighbourhood, crossed Nabso-la with the object of suppressing all Ningma achools and 
monasteries in Teang. Just at this time there lived a very learned and sacred person- 
age called Pa/di, Shabdung, who was believed to be an incarnation of the famous 
saint Thangthong Gyalpa. Ile was versed in the sacred books, and particularly in 
the Ningma rituals, such es Tertanlingpe’s introductions, and elso in the Kahgyur and 
Tangyur scriptures. He was famous as the only person of his time to whose will the 
tutelary deities were subservient, and people used to esy that the goda were enslaved by 
him. He composed several religious works, which are known as the Khyed-Chhos, 
the “‘ particular worke” of Pa/di Shabdung, and owing to his special proficiency in the 
Ningma rites, the votaries of the oldeat Buddhist school of Tibet increased in number. Just 
then the Jongar invasion took place, and the dreadful news that the invader was a sworn 
enemy of the Ningma sect created a pania in the mind of all the adherents of Padma 
Jung-ne. Paldi Shabdung, while sitting in contemplation, saw two divine beings, 
exquisitely beautiful, whom he underst to be the guardians of the great lake, issue 
forth from the middle of the lake, who approached and addressed him thus :—‘ Oh, 
veneruble Lama, a great and inveterate enemy to the cause of the Wingma church hes 
just come to Tibet to demolish all temples and religious instilulions of our creed in 
v and Tsang. He will shortly arrive here. Before he reaches this place it is meet 
for you to adopt means for his destruction.” They then instructed him how to perform 
certain Do! rites and religious ceremonies for the propitiation of the lake gods. Acoord- 
ingly Pa/di Shabdung performed the rituals at Sharui-theng, and thereby propitiated the 
deities of the lake, who now solemnly promised to do him services considered impossible 
hitherto, and particularly to destroy the sworn enemies of his creed. The Jongar armies, 
crossing the Nabsola Pass, encamped at Yar-ssee, whence they saw what they thought 
a plain of fine verdure oxtending between Yar-ssee and Sharui-theng. Tempted with its 
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beauty, on the following morning they marched to cross it to sack Paldi-jong, but the whole 
detachment was drowned in the lake, not one out of several thousands of mon being 
saved, Another detachment, which came rid Khambals, retraced their steps on finding that 
the first detachment did not arrive to co-o| with them. So Paddi-jong was saved 
by the magical intercession of the gods of the lake who were propitiated by Pa/di Shabdung. 
From thie fabulous account some glimpse of an actual occurrence may be obtained. Either 
there must have been « sudden iucroase in the volume of the lake by the excessive supply of 
water from tho glacial streams of tho Noijin, or the soldiers might have been deluded by a 
mirage. ‘The portion of the lake above Ke/-ssang Ssampa wos overgrown with a long grass called 
dam-tsa, and it is not impossible that the shores of the lake below the Ssampa st some part 
of the year are covered with vegetation, for even so late as that time the water of the lake 
is said to have stood very high. The large village of Yar-ssee, situated a few miles above 
Ka/-ssang Ssampa, was believed to be situated at its tail and Talung at its head: for people 
believe that the great lake is of the shape of a scorpion laid flat on its back on the ground. 

On the way we met two solitary monka from Dapung, armed with a matchlock 
and long lance with @ red banner flying at the top of it. I was told that those 
monks were highwapmen; and their stalwart appearance, ruffian looke, and their arms 
seemed to confirm it; lor if they were bond fide travellers they should have at least got 
their woollene to carry with them. Why, again, did they carry such weapone if they had 
no property to defend? At 10 as. we arrived at the foot of Khambala, the 
mountain which divides the lake from the river Teang-po. Ascending about three 
hundred feet, we saw a tiny spring, whence water trickled down in drops. At about 
11, after breakfast, we resumed our escent of the La, and aller two bends of the road, 
«ame to the side of the mountain, which overhangs tho village of Tamalung. There 
wos o tolerably good foot-track, repaired in some places, winding up over the mountain, 
by which we reached the top of its southern flank afteragraduel escent of an hour-and-a- 
half. On the surfaces of the perpendicular or sloping rocks numerous images of Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas were painted. The mountain on the other side of the lake, and 
the continuation of the Shesibelo: toward the east, ne foot of which numerous 
villages nestled, presented a novel and pi ue sight to my enraptured eyes; 
Tor “I had nie witnessed such sights in the Lfmalayas. Tho showy anent 
taina of Lhobra, tho lofty peaks of Noijin Kang-ssang and numerous other 
mountains, broke the dull uniformity of the prevailing blue of Tibetan scenery; from 
Tomalung e@ road meandered along tho craggy shore of the lake towards the cast and 
south-east; and the serpentine bends of the lake, with its spacious nooks and gaps on both 
ehorea, could be surveyed as far as the eye aould follow the horizon. The height we had 
reached was about a thousand feet above the level of the lake. Passing this summit, which 
faced the lake, we proceeded toward the Lab-tse, the oulminating point of the pass. Here 
two large cairns stood on either side of the road, where my companions, taking off their hats, 
uttered mantras to invoke the mountain deities. According to religious custom every-one 
who passes by this place adds a stone to these votive cairns. I saw some travellers goin; 
towards the east by the road which travorses the summits of the continuous ravge at 
Khambala above Tamalung. Tshing-ta told me that many robberies are committed on 
solilary travellers at this glinee, and that I would do woll to see if my revolver was in good 
order. Tasked him if the mountain gods would not take offence at my disturbing the 
atmosphere by a loud report. He said they would not, if 1 only fired to warm olf brigands, 
So I loaded the revolver and banded it overto ‘Tshing-ta. Doth he and Pador expeoted 
to hear a loud report from the tiny thing, but were much disappointed. Tshing-ta attributed 
this to the course of the wind, bul thought it might also be owing to the sound being 
dispersed in the open space, there being no obstruction to echo back the sound. Advancing 
a few paces behind the sacred cairns, I came toa point whence I saw one of the grandest 
views of Tibet. It was that of the valley of the for-famed Tsang-po, whose snblime 
and majestic scenery, the like of which 1 never beheld before, quite ravished my heart. 
The impression of the scenery in my enchonted mind wea full, nnd I liked to enjoy it to 
satiety. In the snowy Himalayas there are torrents and rapids rushing down with 
impetuosity, and when [ looked from a lofty summit toward the deep valleys, the streams 
there dwindled down to silver threade, meandering in deep gorges. Dut the ecene here 
was otherwise: the great Tsang-po flowed at the base of a gigantic, yawning chasm, which 
extended for miles between two ranges of lofty, dark mountains, whose llanke overhanging 
the river from the north were covered with dark forests of fir-like (reea. At the foot of 
those lofty mountaine, but slill in tho upland, there were prelty-looking villages with 
castlo-like whitewashed houses, most of the larger houses being surrounded with tall trees. 
A villoge on the other side of Tsang-po was particularly conapicuous for amazing depth in 
the valley at which it was ecen from tho Lad-tse of Khambala, surrounded by rugged and 
sombre mountains. My companions fixed a flag to the Lub-tse, and as required by religion 
and ussge, burnt incense, strewed flour, and sprinkled dust instead of wine tor the acceptance 
of the mountain god. While making the offerings they made the following invocation :— 





Kyai! Lama yi-dam khab-gro dang. 
Chhos-srung nor-lha g ter-2 dang. 
Yul-tha shi-dag khor chas ye 
Bangs dang phye-mar g ser-s kyems sogs, 
Chhod-pa gye-chhen di shes la. ms 
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Oh, Tamas, tutelars and soarers in the skies, 

Ye guarians of dharma and the gods of wealth, 
Ye demi-gods and local deities, 

Together with your trains pray accept 

This offering of incense, four, and copious drink ! 


Alter this invocation they made the following prayer :—- 


To ue, together with our retinue, 

Vouchsafe the chief blessings of heulth and life ; 

Make us happy without risk to life. 

We beg you to grant us prosperity and wealth, 

Sweet food, cattle wealth, and fine dress. 

Protect ua from evila ond befriend us wherevor we go. 


Al the conclusion they ehouted— 


Lha eol-lo Lha sol-lo. 
Offerings and libations are mado to gode! 
Offerings and libations are made to gods! 
The gyarlo Lha syohlot iis 

ictory be to the goda, Victory be to tho gods! 
Kei—Kei—Ho, i ! : 


Surveying for a while the grand scenery of the valley of the Tsang-po, and the tortuous 
windings of the great lake from this commanding point, we descended towards the provinoa 
of U. I was told that there was a passage westward along the continuous summite of 
the Khombala range towards Paldi-jong. Proceeding [or seven miles, one comes to 
Nabsola, whence Pa/di is five miles. I walked down for o short distance though the zig-zag 
road was somewhat steep for u few hundred feet. On the road-side two clownish-lookin, 
men were lying Tast asleep, one of whom on our near approach awoke, and Tshing-ta ‘asked 
him whence they were and where going to. The man replied that ho was a courier of 
Sawang-Rampa, the senior Shapé, Thereupon Tshing-ta inquired efter that great man’s 
health aod if he was residing at Lhasa, for Rampa being a devoted friend of our patron the 
Minister, the news of his being at Lhasa would be welcome to us. These men were 
going back to Tsang. Descending a short distance, we met two men who, leading 
several ponies, were proceeding to Khambola, ridiug fast, eo as to reach Tamalung 
before sunset. At about 3 P.M. wo arrived at the fool of the La, traversing a ledions zig-zag 
about five miles, where there is a fine wooden bridge with stone appronches. Different sorta 
of brombles and wild roses grew on the sides of the road. and a few conifera and rhododen- 
drons broke the dull uniformity of the barren soil. Here we saw two flocke of sheep, 
each numbering more than three hundred hoads, picking fresh shoots of grass, and 
tended by two shepherds, whose stone hovels (Na-tahang) were perched on a flat 
slope near the way. We now followed the course of a sluggish stream carrying dowo 
muddy water, and proceeding further down saw a second etroam joining the former. The 
way was now gmvolly and full of debris of splintered rocks. By its side there was an 
irrigation chanuel cut to carry water to tho barley fields we had passed through before 
reaching Uhe villago uf Khamba Partshi. The houses of this straggling village, num- 
bering upwards of 40, wero oll wretched luls, and though built of stono end surrounded 
with walls, evincod on all sides the miserablo condition of the people. Our way after 
we left the village lay ocross a barley field, along both sides of which there were 
a few pollard willows, now partially groon with fresh leaves. At tho north-western 
corner of the village and about 300 yards above the river Teang-po, and about half a 
milo from the upper part of Partshi village, is situated the Gya-klng, or circuit 
house of the Ampa. Tho banks of the Teang-po are sandy, henps of sands being aleo 
seen in the upland-nooks of the lofty mountain, undoubtedly accumulated by the 
aweeping of (he incessant gales which blow over the Tibetan ploteau during eight 
months of the year. Thero were also oxtensive alluvie! deposits on both banks of 
the great river. In some places cultivators were reclaiming Inud. It was about 3 p.m. 
when we reached the river-side and climbed up a precipitous, narrow passage over rocks 
overlooking the great river, in the stognant pools and nooks of which we saw Gne 
fish. The way for a short distance wos dangerous, being extremely narrow and situated 
on the edge of steep and bluff rocks. Proceeding further on, we arrived at 
Tongbu, about a mile from Partshi, in a tolerably level valley called Khamba 
Chyang-thang. This place, both in the uplands and the lowlends, was sparsely occupied 
with villages. The fielda were green, the seedlinge here being now four to six inches high. 
In eome places cultivators, both men and women, were picking out weeds, &o., from amidst 
tho seedlings, Here wo were overtaken by oa chill gale followed by rain. Two women 
who were engaged in picking up weeds approached us with bundles of barley seed- 
lings in their hands, and presented them tome. Tshing-ta explained to me their object 
in 80 doing: they wanted money to aid the work of cultivation. I did not reply to 
their entreaties, but passed on listlessly. They followed uso some distance and then 
stopped. This custom, called Lué/, I was told, is universal all over Tibet, and well-to-do 
men generally give something when so supplicated; but we had only o few two-onna 
pieces with us, aud had we given anyihing to oue or two parties, several others would 
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surely have troubled us for alms also. Our way now lay on tho sandy banks of the Tssng-po. 
On our right-bend side we passed the villege of Thoi-tei with about o dozen houses. Ia ono 
lace two women were engaged in making bricks, which I gucesed measured a foot by o 
Jootsand-a-belf and belween six and nine inches thick. Scvernl donkeys and yake were 
employed in carrying the dried bricks, led by an old woman and two boys. They told Tshing-ta 
that the bricke were being taken to build a houso at the Joot of the Palchhen Chhuvori. 
On our right-hand sido we left the insignificant hamlet of Chyen-bu with four or five 
dilapidated houses. ‘[hen proceeding nearly two miles alony this eide of tho Teang-po, wo 
came to the foot of an old ci#orten, which probably marks the entrance of the famouse I’alchhen 
Chhuvori monestory. On the sacred hill thero are said to exist 108 temples, 108 chhortens, 
108 cemetorics, and 108 epringe. The principal cometery is said to be the counterpart of the 
celebrated Himashila cemetery of Magadha. We passed a second chhorten of like conslruc- 
tion and size, when the way ascended over o etcep rock rising abruptly from the river. 
Proceeding for above four furlongs we arrived at the monastery of Palohhen Chhuvori, 
which stands on the eastern approach of the iron ehoin-bridge Chag-ssam. This 
chain-bridge was constructed by the illustrious sage Thang-Tong Gya/-po, who, in the first 
quarter of the 15th century alter Christ, having discuvered extensive iron mines, caused 
ite contents to be utilized as materials for a bridge. Accordiug to the Ningma Lamns, the sago 
Thang-Tong Gya/-po constructed 108 hanging bridges over the Tsang-po ; but tho informa- 
lion eupplied to me by tho Gelug-pa Lamas, which I accepted es accurate, credits him with 
the construction of only eight bridges. I was told bya certain Lama that the library of 
Palchhon Chhuvori oontains two largo volumes of tho life of Thang-Tong Gya/-po, 
which are not shown to the public. I obtained certain legendary accounts about him froma 
learned Gelug-pa Lama on wy return from Lhasa, which I embody hore :— 
‘Tho sago Thang-Tong Gyn/-po was born in the year 1385 A.D. He is said to have 
Possessed @ part of Chyan-ras-ssig’s spirit. Fearing the miscrica of this world very much, 
0 managed to remain sixty years in his mother’s womb, wherv he sat in profound meditation 
with perfect concentration of mind on the well-being of all living beings. At the termina- 
tion of a full oyole of sixty years his meditation broke, when, seeing how unkind be was to 
his mother (for while meditating for tho good of others, ho neglected hor sufferings), 
he forthwith quitted the womb, and was born in this world wit! y baire, havin; 
attained ly to a@ good old oge. Just after soeing light, he made profoun 
salutations to hia mother, whom he addressed thus: “ Mother, pardon me, T have put you 
to endless troubles, but I was exceedingly comfortable during my long residence in 
your womb.” He then, obsorving that nowhere in this world there exists so soft 
and comfortablo a placo for residence as a mother's womb, sat for a while cross-leg- 
ged, absorbed in meditation Those who were about him at this ouspicious timo wore 
struck with the beauty of his person, which resembled that of a obild of threo yoars in 
its whitieh-red colour, and its romarkable softness. It sent out o lotus-like fragrance, 
#0 that thoso who saw him from a distance took him for a reflected image. Ttemnining in tho 
samo position for seven days, during which Lime he did not move his limbs, he acquired the 
size and stature of youth, avd when he had reached that of on adult man ho got up to walk, 
It is said that while he was in his mother’s womb, the lettor did not suffer as ordinary 
mothers do during pregnancy. Sho rather felt casy, light, and cheerful, and during sleep 
used to have pleasing dreams. Thang-Tong Gya/-po was not nursed like othor children, and 
he learnt to eat within about a fortnight after his birth. Ag soon as he put on clothes, he 
bogan to lecturo on the sacred scriptures of the Buddhists. The manner of his conoeplion 
was thus :—Onco bis mother, when only sixteen years old, while crossing a desert plain, 
being fatigued with journcying, fell asleep. She saw a white, angelic person, diffusing 
Tustro as it passed. Shortly after sho conceived thie child. On account of this 
vision in Thang-Tong (bare and desert plain), the child wes called Thang-Tong Gyal-po (or 
the Prince of the doscrt plain). By virtue of tho moral merits and acquiremonts of his formor 
life he soon lcarut to read and write with facility, with very littlo teaching, and his former 
wisdom :.nd foreknowledge returned of their own accord to his saintly mind. He soon acquired 
the powor of working miracles, and being celebrated for his vast learning contributed much 
to the diffusion of the sacred dharma, Among his chicf works for public welfare were tho 
constraction of eight famous hanging choin-bridges over tho Tsang-po and the crection of 
one hundred and cight temples, ono hundred and eight chortens, &c., on tho hills of Chung- 
Rivochhe in Tsang and Palehhen Chhuvori in ¢. He also discovered many eclf-sprung 
images of Buddha and Bodhisattvas. According to popular belief, ho achioved all theso 
great deeds with the sid of gods and Nagas ; for where elso could he get wealth and power to 
accomplish such greal works as do not fall to the lot of kinga and princes to achieve, if he were 
not assisted by supernatural agencies! Many strange storics aro related about the building 
of the tempte on Rivochhe. One man is said to have commenced dragging huge loads of 
limber posts, &e., fastened together with ropes to o consecrated stick, with tho warning that 
he should not look back om any occvunt. But tho man having proceeded to a considerablo 
distance, and hoaring a rattling sound bebind him, out of curiosity, forgetting tho sage’s 
warning, looked back, when the wood ceased to move: up to that place the godsand domi-gods 
had helped him in the carriage of the timber load. But they now departed in anger and the 
sage was compelled to erect, unaided, the monastery of Rivochhs. The people of the country 
are anid to have witnessed loads of irou being carried by four giont-like men during the houra 
of night. Those who obtained consecration and benediction from his hand are said to havo 
lived “unusually long. Lis likencsses and images ore worshipped by many people 
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Whatever might have been the story of his extraordinary stay in his mother’s womb, 
it is certain that he attained an unusually long life, having lived to see one hundred ond 
twenty summers. The devout Ning-ma Lamas believe that he was conducted to the 
mansion of reat by an escort of fairies, ‘I'hang-Tong Gya/-po is said to have appeared iu 
Tibet as Je-tsun Milorapa in one of his tranemigrations, and one of his later incarnations 
is said to have been Lama Shab-karpa of Amdo. 

The monastery of Palchhon-Chhuvori is in excellent condition. The entire income 
of the ferry toll is sect apart os an endowment for the monastery, which supports upwards 
of one hundred monke. On the side of the eastern approach of the Biage, and to 
the west of the monastery, the entire plot is occupied by the sho or lay village, by one 
of whose narrow lanes we passed. In an enclosed court two or {hree calves were confined, 
and some somos were chewing the cud, lying in the court. Tho huts of the sho were in 
good condition. There were a few pollard willows along the river-side, and also some 
poplars (shore) to the west of the sho, Several hide boata were kept in au erect 
position for drying in the aun, and about half a dozen wooden boats were tied with Lair ropes 
to huge boulders on the yidé. Two long, heavy chains, alittle thicker than the anchor chaina 
of British ships, were suspended over the narrowest breadth of the river to support the bridge, 
which was about 400 feet broad here. The castera ende of the chains were fastened to a huge lo; 
fisedin the middle of a chAorten situated at the western entrance of the monastery, whic! 
being situated at the foot of the Chhuvori hill on the rocky slope, its position ie secure ; 
but the western approach of the bridge is very insecure, being at the extremity of an extensive 
eond-bank formation; the remaining two ends of tho chains ore likewise fastened to a 
well-built atone chhorten. I did not get an opportunity lo enter it to see how tho chains 
were fastened. This ch/orten was larger than the other, and stood on a base of about 
20 feet aquare, round which there were soveral poplars and willows grown to a good height. 
The river at thia time of tho year was about 700 feot wide. I and Pador proceeded 
towards the northern end of the géd/, where two oblong boals were tied by ropes to two 
huge boulders. ‘The boatmen were gone to their houses, thinking that there would be 
no passenger during euch a stormy evening. It waa past five, and we hod waited for 
nearly en hour standing ona slab of rock, tho lower part of which waa being washed 
by the waves of the river. When the boatmen arrived, there waa a regular storm, which 
fearfully ruffled the river ond made the boatmen afraid to altempt crossing; but 
Tehiog-ta ontrented the head boatman to call all his men to ply the boat, oa we could 
hardly get sa-tehang (lodgings) for ihe night if we delayed longer on this side of the river ; 
for neither himself nor Pador knew anybody in Chng-ssam village in whose house wo 
could obiain accommodation for the night. Besides there waa no provender ta be had 
in the village for our ponies. The head boatman seemed to be a gentlemanly person, 
polite in manners and obliging, and I promised him eh/ang-rin (wine-mouey) if he would 
immediately start his boat to tako ua to the opposite bank. He accordingly called his 
men and proceeded to the boat. Just then about two dozendonkeys laden with grain baga 
came up attended by several men and women, who engaged two hide boats to cross over. 
The waves were furious, yet the hido boata steered across with wonderful agility. The 
two wooden boats were heavily laden with passengers, for we were altogether a dozen in 
ove of them, which looked like a shallow box without the lid, above 20 feet long and 
8 feet broad, the planks joined by naile. Indeed, the Tibetana seemed to bo perfectly 
ignorant of tho art of boat-making. I asked the boatmen if the Ampa and the great 
Ministers ever crossed the river by such boats, ‘Yes, Sir,” eaid the boatmen, “ these are 
the only conveyances we have for this Chagasam ferry. All men, great or humble, cross by 
these boats.” “One of tho crew baled out the water acoumulated from the numerous leaks, 
by means of a large hide scoop. We paid the captain at the rate of a tanke for the 
ponies and 2 annos per head for men. Our ponies stood quietly, though tho donkess 
were frightened by the rolling of the boat. We landed near the chhorten on the opposite 
bank; but the river having overflooded ite banke, we had to wade for about fifteen 
minutes in the shallow water alongside of a stone embankment. Iaving passed this, 
we had a tedious march along a sand bank, a distance of about half a milo from the 
chhorten connected with the chain bridge. Pador knew tho way,and guided us, and a liltle 
before sunset we arrived at tho village of Dsim-Khar, which looked from a distance like 
a costle. There is a Sno chiorten in frout of the village with spacious open lawns on 
ita east and south. Our host's house was high and commodioua, and of a etately appearance. 
Two men end a woman were engaged in cireamambulating and uttering frequently, but 
indistinctly Om mani pame hum, while two men were engaged in threshing corn in a 
corner of the court of a neighbouring house. I wwited at the gale of the house of Deimkhar 
Gyanpo (headman) for above o quarter of on hour, while Pador knocked at his door eeveral 
times. ‘Two fierce-looking mastifls, chained on the roof of the doorway, made savage 
attempts to break loose, when a servant of ihe Gyon-po came out and asked what we 
wanted. Pador entered the inner court, soying that the Gyan-po was an acquaintance 
of his, and asked for a night's na-fshang, which wos granted on our agreeing to pay one 
tanka 03 na-la or house-ront for the night. Tlie servant conducted us to a shecp-fold, filled 
with bay ond a number of kids, ‘These latter were driven out and (he hay removed to 
meke room for our accommodation. All the members of the Gyan-po's family were laid up 
with small-pox, (he Gyan-po himself having lately recovered from that disense. He regretted 
that he had no other place (o accommodate us, The kids were very pretty-looking, hardly 
more than a month old, and frieked and cried os {hey were driven out of the house. ‘he floor 
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having been swept, Pador spread a rug, on which I sealed myself, Tho Gyan-po guessed 
thut I must have been at Close to our lodgings, a number of Lravellors arrived after 
we had taken shelter under the roof of our host. It rained at dusk, and the roof leaked 
in several placea. Our host kindly lont us tho use of two earthen bowJa to cook tea 
and rice. Pador slept outside the house to look to the ponies that thoy might not be stolen 
away, In the stables of our host there woro nine ponies tied in a row, whose kicking 
and neighing disturbed our eleep. Bosides this nuisance, the leaks, which under heavy 
showers at night becamo numerous, mado ue very uncomfortable. 
29¢h May.—Just before dawn we resumed our journey. The village of Daim-khar belongs 
to the estate of Namgya/ Ta-tshang, the great monastic establishment of Potala, South-east 
of Deim-khar ie the village of Sagong with about teu houses, L’rocceding for nearly o mile lowards 
the north and west from this village we arrived at (ho villageof Daim, whence the road run- 
ping along the steep rocky bank of the Tsang-po, took us to the village of Chhushu/-jong. On 
the rocky edge of the great river thero were several old stumps, probubly of willows, aud some 
old pollard willows grew overhavging the river, which would most probably during (he rains be 
swept away. It was now morping, and we got sight of the ruins of Chhushu/-jong, which stood 
in their fallen greatness on the craggy ridge of o low hill overhanging the Tsang-po. Some 
two hundred yenrs ge Chhushu/jong was a place of some importance. ‘The Jongpon was a 
rich and powerful noble, who married o handsome maiden, sprung from the family of the illus- 
trious minister Thonmi-Sombhota, the father of Tibetan literature. The brother of the maiden 
was the Dahpon (commander) of Lhasa, who, on account of some fomily dispute created by 
hia brother-in-law insulting his sister, invaded Chbushu/jong and destroyed it. From 
Chhushu/ we enjoyed o fino view of the junction of the Kyi-chhu with (he great Tsang-po. 
The lalter, turuing a little to the north and then to the eouth-easl, lows towards the east, being 
joined by the Kyi-chhu. A shower of rain had just fallen to swell the feedore of the river. 
‘he heal of the summer had melted tho glaciers of tho enowy mountains which feed the 
Teang-po, causing it to riseto somecxtent. Tho head feeders of the Kyi-chhu, I was told, 
did not originate from any glaciers of Central Tibet; owing to this and to there being com- 
aratively less roins in the interior of Tibet, the Kyi-chhu had not at thie timo rison much in 
its level. But I enterleined much doubt about this assertion. The villago of Chhuehu/, which 
T guessed contained about 60 houses, stood. in the midst of extensive fields, growing rich crops 
of barley, rape, buck-wheat, ond wheat. At a distance of one mile from Chhushu/-jong, 
towards the south-east, is tho junction of the river Kyi-chhu with the Tsang-po. The 
monastery of Chhoikhor-ling, with a few willows and poplars in front of it, was perched in the 
uplands to our loft, to the south-west of Chhushu/, and seemed from a distance to be in good 
condition. A streamlct coming from the west passes Lowarde the east at the entrenco of the 
village of Chhushw to disohargo ils contents into the Tsang-po. There is a stone bridge, 
about 20 feet long, across the streamlet, which we crossed. Several hamlets surrounded v 
clusters of poplars and other trees dotted the table-land which we now entered. Proceeding 
about half a mile along a sandy plain, we reached the banks of a shallow etreamlet coming 
from the west, with a marshy basin, in some parts of which there were deep poole. Crossing 
this rivulet on foot, we proceeded westwards for nbout half mile, when we came across o 
mandang about 40 [eet long and 8 fect broad. The images in relief on its four sides were 
freshly painted, though the mandang wos an_ old stone Bile. Two ragged monks, probably 
fatigued, were lying below its plinth on tho enst side, but we did not disturb their slumbera 
to make inquiries as to their destination. Travelling on a sandy plain for nenrly four fur- 
longs from this mandang, we arrived at the duh or fout of tho monastery of Chhyang-chhub 
ling situated in the uplands to the north, and bout half o mile to the left. Tho monastery 
appeared to bo a respectable institution, for 1 was told that it contained upwards of a hundred 
monks. It was now past 7 a.s., and the husbandmen were out weeding their fclds and 
collecting pot-herbs. ‘There was slight rain, or rather a heavy dew-fall, and we met tio par- 
ties of timber dealers proceeding towards Lhasa, leading Inden yaks and donkeys. Then 
travelling forwards on o flat sandy slope for above three miles in a northerly direction, we 
arrived at a place called Teha-khang. Hero our way for a distance of nearly three hundred 
paces lay on marshy soil, where the ponies in_some places sank up to their knees. Theso 
sounds Y guessed to be the deposits of the Kyi-chhu. Passing this with some difficulty, we 
arrived at the Semu hamlet, which contained four huts, 1 now felt very hungry, ond Pador 
gave me a pieco of boiled mutton from my saddle-bag, which I ate leisurely ay we journeyed 
on. ‘There wos o dense fog enveloping everything sround us, 6o that 1 ‘could not seo 
the river Kyi-chhu, while a range of rugged, forky, and bare cliffs obstructed our view to- 
wards the north and cast. Proceeding nearly o milo towards the north-west, we arrived at the 
ruins of a fort called Tehn/-pa-pang. which evidently bad boon destroyed by the Kyi-chbu. 
Here we met our friends Norpu Tondub, Gergyaa Tung, and others who had gone to escort 
Lhacham to Lhasa. ‘1he moment they auw me they dismounted from heir ponies and, seiz~ 
ing ray hands, every one of the party greeted me with the utmost curdiality at seeing me 
recovered from my illness, I told them how kind Dorjo Phagmo had been to me, and how 
touch my servants had helped me during my worst houra. Weallsat down on the walla of 
the ruine to converse, but os two Kashmiri merchants and a Nepalese trader accompanied 
them, I talked in good Tibetan to escape detection. They looked at me, but I always 
avoided looking towards them. My friends did not care for the Kashmirie, and in course of 
conversation frequently addressed mo os Pandiblo, which I did not like. But fortunately the 
word was eo much Tibetonized in pronunciation that the Kashmiris and the Nepalese could not 
make out what it signified, Qur happy meeting lasted about an hour, when my companions 
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hastened to resume the journey, as they intended to reach Nethang that day before sunset. 
Norpu Tondub advised us not to delay any longer at Tsha/-pa-nang, as then Nelhang could 
not be reached before dusk, and Gergyan Tung told us that we could get very good accom- 
modation for the night at the Gya-khang (Ampa’s circuit-house). Norpu also sceretly gave 
a fanka to Tshing-ta, wilh a request that he should serve mo aos failhfully ashe had dono at 
Samding. After expressing my thankfulness 1o both for the kind help they had lent me in 
times of need, I took leave of the party and we resumed our journey. ‘The village of Tshal-pa- 
nang contained several hamlets scattered over the valley of the Kyi-chhu, surrounded by 
groves of willows and poplars. In some ruins two or three poor families of herdsmen resided, 
and in the western corner of the ruined fort many cakes of cowdung were stuck on the 
ground to dry. The gateway under which we passed had still remains of grandeur. Passing 
this half-ruinous village we entered another gravelly and sandy plain, one part of which is 
washed by the Kyi-chhu. The plateau is nearly four milea long ond about three or four 
broad. We met soveral rabbits on the way, which at our approach ran for life to the neigh- 
bouring mountains. Proceeding eastward along this plain for acount four miles, we arrived 
at tho village of Jang-hdg, or Lower Jang, in o fine flat country. The whole of Jang-hdg was 
green with vegetation, the young barley being eight to twelve inches high, and in almost 
every field one or two boys or women were picking a kind of edible herb which grew wild. 
‘Two women and a girl approached me with bunches of barley plants in their hands, and 
begged alms to help them in their work of cultivation. I did not reply to their supplication, 
avd Pador told them that we were poor pilgrims who required money ourselves, 80 alter 
following us for o short distance they fell back. This large village contained about a dozen 
hamlets and as many groves. Travelling upwards of a mile uorth-eostward, we arrived at 
the village of Jang-toi, or Upper Jang, which appeared to me still richer in vegetation, and 
jndeed charmed me with its beauty. The pea, a kind of bean, and the white mustard now 
in blossom, brightened the places we passed before halting at 12 o'clock in a willow and 
poplar grove in the neighbourhood of o hamlet of this village. A limpid stream flowed by 
the middlo of thiagrove to join the Kyi-chhu. shing-ta helped me in dismounting, and 
Pador spread my rug under the shadow of o willow. The scenery of the place was 
really refreshing, and though still an invalid, I stood fora while leaning onthe bent stump of 
a willow to feast my eyes with the ful scene of this fine village. Pador, who had gone 
to it in search of chiang argol ( ung fuel) and eggs, returned after half an hour's absence 
ith plenty of chhang and a little butter, besides some milk. ‘Tea was prepared and 
pr io my Chine cup, when a Chhengma, or wine-seller, with a large bowl of wine in her 
and, and two Dokpas with ao few balls of butter, came to our little camp. I bought about 
five pounds of good butter from the latter for 12 onnas, and gave a two-anna piece to 
Tebing-la that he and Pador might refresh themselves with some wine. They got about a 
quarter gallon of barley-beer for that sum. Two other travellers cooked their foud near us, 
and left the place before we had finished our breakfast. It was half-past one in the 
afterncon when we resumed our journey along the eide of barley-fields. A gentle breeze 
blew, and o brilliant sunshine lighted up the scenery. This village contained about half 
a dozen hamlets with a few groves (/inka). From Jang-toi, proceeding nearly three miles 
by a narrow, precipitous passage along the side of the river, we arrived at tho village of 
Nam, which contained four hamlets. The lands here did not look fertile and the oul- 
tivetion was scanty. Our way lay by the house of a villager who had several jomos, 
two of which he had yoked together to plough his fields. Hie cultivation was evidently 
rather late. From the uplands of this village due west comes down the streamlet Nam- 
ohbu, which flows down to the Kyi-chhu. Immediately beyond the village of Nam, 
the road becomes a mere track along steep rocks and boulders overhanging the Kyi-chhu. 
It is called the Gag-/am, or “ the contracted passage.” This was the worst part of our journey. 
The river rushed at the foot of the Gag-/em with impetuous epeed, and in some places 
there were large sand-banke which tempted us to leave the stecp track and try to walk 
over the sands, but our fellow-travellers warned us not to do eo, and to be careful in 
walking along the Gag-/am: a single false atep here would plunge one in the cddies 
beneath. The whole of this dangerous passage extended nearly a mile and a half, and I was 
told that it waa with great difficulty that thetwo elephants presented by the Sikkim Rajah 
to the grand Lama had passed this place. We saw many herds of yaks grazing in the 
aslure-lands along the banks of the Kyi-chhu. Passing this dreadful place we came to 
hhen-Lechhung, where our way lay sometimeson the rocky banks of the river, and 

at others on the sandy plain formed by its alluvial deposits. Here we were left behind 
by our fellow-travellers of Jang-loi. After a tedious journey of about three miles along the 
eands and rocke of the Kyi-cbhu, we got sight of the famous village of Nethang, watered by a 
alreamlet coming {rum a north-westerly direotion and flowing into the Kyi-chhu. ‘The plain of 
Nethang is very ferlile, and ie dotted with groves of willows, poplars, &c. Though alill un- 
well, my spirits wero enlivened by ita refreshing scenery and its touching historical aasooiations, 
for it was here that Atisha died. From a distance we saw a large barrack-like stone 
building, and proceeding for about helf @ mile we arrived at ils gateway, where two mastiffs 
came howling towards us. The house, which was two-storied, about 50 feet long and 30 
feet broad, did not appear to contain many inmates: only two women engaged in weaving 
blanketa in the eastern porlico and several yomos tied within the enclosed court. The windows 
and sbutters were painted dark red, and contained carved ornamental work. I guessed it 
to be the property of some great mon. There was not s single tree around or near it, 
probably because the lands here had been encroached on by the Kyi-chhu, Then travelling 
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onward we entered o country covered with trees and verdure, and watered by numerous 
irrigation channels flowing with ogurgling noise through grassy plains overgrown with 
different kinds of shrubs now in blossom. Here we metan old man of whom Tebing-(o 
asked if we could get na-tshaug (lodgings) for the night in any house in the vilage. The 
old man conducted us to the village, and arranged to put usup in a dilapidated but walled 
hut. I asked him if there were da-shig (demon-bug) in the houee, when he replicd, 
“Ob, sir, none can escape here from tho bile of the da-shig at this season.” So 1 declined to 
dismount from my pony, a I disapproved of he accommodation. An old woman then con- 
ducted us to the Gya-khang, or tho Ampn’s circuit-house, it being the nenrest stage to Lhasa. 
At tho gate of (he cireuit-house there was a signbonrd containing inscriptions in Chinese and 
Tibetan characters, and two flag-poles on Lwo eides of the gatewny. e Gya-khang resem- 
bled in its outward appearance 8 Cateuttn native gentleman’s house, aud there were fower-vases 
kept in the verandah of the house in earthon vessels. The Nato and Namo of the Gya-khong 
appeared very obliging aud hospitable; and though they had other travellers in the house, on 
our promising to pay a fanka as nala, or house-rent, for the night, they accommodated us in 
one of the well-ventilated outer rooms, the inner roonis being reserved for the Government 
officials and particularly the Chinese resident and his staff. Although travellers are not ordi- 
narily admilted into (he Gya-khang, yet the keepers privately shelter them in the out-offices 
and the outer rooms. The Hooring of the house was not good, the stones being very irregularly 
laid. AsI preferred to sleep in the yarandah, my compaoions hung {wo curtains in front and 
on the exposed side to shelter me from the rain and wind. Alter wo were sented to refresh 
ourselves with tea, Pacor told me that the back of one of the ponies was so wollen that 
it would hardly beable to carry its burden the next morning. But not minding him, I 
Teflected on the past, and could not forbear shedding tears of joy that the All-merciful Father 
jin his endless mercy had brought us safe thus far, that I could feast my eyes with the 
sight of that antique and sacred spot where one of my illustrious countrymen had preached 
the sacred tencts of pure Buddhism to the great Tibelan nation. With what pleasure I 
reflected on the life of Dipankara-sri-jnana, that saintly native of Bengal to whom the revival 
of Buddhism in Tibet was chiefly duo! I was proud to think that I was the second native 
of Bengal who, after a lapse of nearly & thousand years, had visited thie sacred country of the 
Boddbisattvas, a land which is little known to the civilized world. The name Afisha, by 
which Diponkarn-sri is universally known in Tibet, is deeply venerated by all socts and 
denominations of Buddhists of high Asis. ‘Tsonkhapa merely revived the school which 
Atisho had founded in Tibet, bis Lamrim-chhenpo being nothing more than an elnborale 
commentary on tho Sal-don-me, or Pradipa of Atisha. Dipenkara-eri is therefore the greatest 
of saints that ever visited Tibet afler Padma Sambbava. The history of the latter is shrouded 
in myths, but the life of Atisha is froo from oxtravagance and is a historical fact of 
undisputed authenticity. In fact, the real history and ohronology of Tibet based on 
genuine facts commences from the days of Atisha. 


A SHONT LIFE OF ATISA. 


In the country of Bangala, which lies to the east of Vajrsana (Buddha Gaya), there 
was a great and opulous city (Sahor), the metropolia of Bangale, called Vikramanipur. 
Including its suburbs, it contained two millions and seven huodred thousand souls, 
720 groves, 1,025 tanks for bathing, innumernble palm-trees, 363 bridges ond culverts, 
besides 1,025 golden drajas (domes). The central palace was thirteen stories high, each 
of which was adorned and marked by a golden dome constructed in the shape of the ynored 
ear. Round the palace compound there were seven concentric courses of railings. ‘tho 
obief of this city was named Bhu Indra Chandra, who by his wife, Prabhovati, had three 
sone, viz. Padma Garbhe, Chandra Garbho, and Sri Garbha. The first succeeded to 
his father's dignities, and married Ave wives, by whom he had nine sons; and the last 
betook himself to monkhood, became an ascetic, aud was known by his religious name of 
Virya Chandra. The second eon was the illustrious Atisha. He was born in 1815 of the Dud- 
dhiet era (corresponding with the year 982 A.D.) according tothe chronology of Bromtan. 
Atisho, from his early boyhood, was a devoted votary of the goddess Arya Tara, whose blessin 
he enjoyed. Up to the 21st year of bis age he devoted hie time to the study of grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, arithmetic and medicine accordiog to both Buddhistic and heretio (Brahmanical) eyatema, 
in all of which he acquired great proficiency. In the twenty-socond year of his age he com- 
menced taking instructions in religion from Rehula Gupta Vajra, who gave him the secret name 
of Jnana Guhya Vajra. During hie aludy of the Zanfras he is said to have been miraculously 
risited by his tutelary doity, who helped him to become an adept in the Sunyata philosophy. 
Le held controversies with the Brahmanical pandits, most of whom he converted to Huddhiem, 
by his powerful logic and reasouing. At the age of 29, under divine inspiration, and being 
exhorted by some saintly sages, he received the vows of monkhood from Acharya Shila 
Rakshita, who on that occasion gave him the name of Dipankara Sri Jnana. Subsequeatly be 
assiduously applied himself to the investigation of the sacred books of the Brahmanaa and the 
Sramenos, in which task he received hints on secred literature from about 50 learned 
professors, and became a profoundly read scholar. At last, withouta rival in the knowledge 
of (he Tunfras, he fancied wilhin himeelf that there were few books which he had not 
read ; but thie conceit was subdued by his being miraculously shewn hy the gods numberless 
other books on religion and literature. Heariog now the fame of a learned pandit of 
Serling (Svarnadvipa, probably the modern Burmah or Siam), uamed Vharma Kirti, he 
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visited that famous country in company with some merchants. The party crossed the great 
ecain o large ship moved by sails, passing on the voyage a colossal statue of Buddha under 
whose outstretched legs the ship hed to pass, and on which flocks of birds had perched. Atisha 
also stated in his diary that he had seen sen-monsters, euch aa gigantic alligators, sharks, &c., in 
the seas and rivers between Jambudsipa (India) and Svarnadyy; Arnived at Svarnadvipa, 
he introduced himself to the sage Ubarma Kirti, and stayed with him for twelve years, 
During this long period he learnt the language of Ihe country, and held exhaustive di 
sions with the eage on metaphysics and religion, and ag a learned pandit of India, visiting 
Svarnadvipa, Atisha obtained great celebrity all over that country. After twelve years, join- 
ing a company of merchants, he returned to Jambudvipa (India). On his return'to Bangala 
he was inviled by king Mahapala to fll the Abbotship of Vajrasana (Gnya), and wos 
subsequently appointed to the Abbotship of Vikrama Shila, At the invitation of king 
Chyang Chub-hod of Tibet he visited Tibet in the 72nd year of his age. After visiting 
different sanctuaries ia U and Tsang, such os Lhasa, Samye, &e., he returned to this placo 
({Nothang). Were, in the tomple situated at the upland, he meditated for the welfare of 
all Living beings for o period of seven years, and wo were shewn the yellow temple situated 
in the middlo of a linka (Alisho's hermitage), where his remains were entombed. 

The village of Nethang contains about 40 to 50 houses, all clustered together. The people 
obtain their water from the streams and also from wells. The houses by the way-side were 
closely coustructed, rising sometimes from two to three stories high; but eome were of a very 
meun and filthy appearance. Atduska party of travellers arrived, consisting of about o 
dozen men and several ponies and donkeys, and spent the night in the court of (he Gya-khung. 
These mon, I was told, were servants of Sawang Tampa, the Chief Shape (Minister) of Lhasa. 
One of the party, a groom, was an acquaintance of Pador, and kindly promised to apply 
medicines to our pony’s back next morning. Pador also begged (he Nabo to engage a pony or 
donkey to carry our baggage to Lhasa, as our pack-pony was ailing, and he accordingly sent 
the Namo, his wife, to the village for the purpose, but she returned at about 9 p.w. unsuccess- 
ful. A gale blew at midnight. Karly in the morning Pador went to the village in search 
of o pack-pony for hire. The villagers had many donkeys and pack-ponies, but they would 
not let only one or two on hire: itt agreed to take at least half a dozen animals, they would 
readily agree toenter our service; so the negociation for a pack-pony failed, and Pador 
retumed to the Gyn-khong disappointed. 

30¢h May—We hastened (o take breakfast and resume our journey ag enrly as possible, 
‘Two boiled eggs and a few slices of mutton with a handful of barley-Dour were given to me, 
with which I fortified myself to stand the fatigues of tho day's journey. Proceeding eastward, 
wo waded clong a narrow road now filled with water. We passed by several respectable 
houses, gardens, and orchards. The hamlets of Norpu-gang and Chhumig-gang contained 
handsome, respectable.looking buildings, which, was told, belonged to some of the 
distinguished Dung-kors (civil officers) of Lhasa. Then travelling along the table-land, 
the upper part of Thich was filled with gravel and splintered rocks, we came lo a gap 
between two rocky cliffs which from a distance appeared like o gigantic gateway. Here 
® ragged woman, engaged in removing sharp and pointed stones from the middle of the road, 
begged for bakshish, and I gave her a two-anna piece. The river Kyi-chbu flowed at a 
distance of half a mile to the south-east to our left, and turned behind this gap towards the 
north to wosh the hill-side aloug which our way lay. For @ distance of nearly four 
miles both on the right and left of our way there were eand-banke and atagnant pools 
of water caused by the changes in the wild and menndering course of thie stream. Then 
we arrived at @ place where a magnificent view of Potala and Chogpoiri, with their lofty 
buildings surmounted by glittering gilt domes, presented itself, most imposing from thie dis- 
tance. I was transported witb the fulfilment of my hope of one day being able to see Lhase 
—a long-cherished dream of my life. There were no clouds in the sky, and the gilt domes 
through o serene and clear atmosphore glowed with the reflected rays of the sun. 
Flere we tock a short rest under the shade of arock. My knees, on account of the 
shortness of the stirrups of the Tibetan saddle, pained much, and I could hardly 
stretch my legs. I wished much to walk, but my health did not permit me to do so. Here 
was painted a gigantic frosco image of Buddha on a atone slab, about 16 feet high, On the 
shoulders of the image was a rainbow-coloured nimbus, On the top of the rock slab wos a 
flat wooden roof eupported by six beams and two walle on the right and left of the image evidently 
to eupport the roof, The whole etructure had the appearance of a chapel. The image, I waa 
told, was sented so as to look towards tho great image of Buddha at Lhasa. ‘umerous 
pigeons roosted in the lower side of the rool. Proceeding for a little more then four miles 
along a tolerably good road in the lower part of the great village of Toifung, we reached 
the Thi-chhu sampa, a very large and hondsome stone bridge, and was struck 
with the oxcellent stonework of the piers and the approaches of tho bridge, Underneath 
it flowed o rivulet which came meandering from the north-west uplands, where, I was 
told, (he famcus monastery of Tshorpu is eiluated. That monostery was founded by Karma 
Bag-shi, one of tha two celebrated Lames wha wore invited to the imperial court of China 
by the Emperor Khublai in the 13th contury. The bridge is supported by large wooden 
beams, and is about 120 paces long and eix to eight paces broad. The plain of Toilung, 
being watered by numerous atreamlets cut from the Toilung river, and being situated 
immediately above the Kyi-chhu of which it is the valley, is extremely fertile, with 
numerove hamlete dotted over it. Tall poplars and branching willows planted in little grovea 
by the villagers added much to the beauty of the place. ‘The country was now green on all sides, 
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and the barley, buck-wheat, and wheat in some places were a foot high. We crossed several 
streamleta which irrigated this rich table-land. Parties of gruin-dealors and argot carriere with 
traine of donkeys, mules, ponies, and yaks followed and preceded us. The tinkling of the bells 
altached (o the necks of the donkeys served to announce the movements of parties of traders 
lo each other from a distance. Proceeding about half a mile we passed by the hamlet of 
Ker-(sa with half a dozen houses lying on the rond-side. About half a mile further off were 
the villages of Shing-Donkar and ‘Tahje, the latter lying on the rood-side, and the former 
with half a dozen houses abouta huodred yards distant [rom tho rond-side. It was 
surrounded with tall poplars planted in rows and small willow trees planted irregularly. 
‘We halled for breakfast in a small grove in front of the village of Shing-Donker. Two 
spiriled ponics were tied toa willow slump close to where wo had sat down to cook our food 
by eo atream of clear water. Pador first attended to the ponies, and carefully 
examining the back of the pack-pony, told me that it was ft for work. Tehing-ta cooked 
pAing-ska and tea for ue, with which we made a hearty breakfast. In the village o 
religious ceremony was being conducted by about eighteen monks from Dapung mon- 
astery. A lorge mastiff was tied at the entrance of the village. A lew beggars who 
bad come to supplicate for alms from the villagers stopped on their way at our halting- 
place, and begged some barley-four from Tshing-ta. Pador obtained about four pinte of 
malt beer from (he village for one kia (anna). An elderly-looking woman who came to 
pour tho liquor from her wine bow] into our companions’ cups told us that all the villages 
near Shing-Dongkar on this side of Toilung belonged to Sa-wang MRogasha, one of the 
senior Shapes of Lhasa, ond that the monke were assembled to perform religious ceremonies 
for tho recovery of the shiner, or farm beadman, from en attack of amall-pox. The housea in 
the village were respectable-looking and seemed to bo the residence of well-to-do people, 
A poper-seller came to sell nice daphne paper, but as we expected to reach Lhasa within 
afew hours, Tshing-ta did not allow me to buy more then eight sheets, which I got for one 
kaa (anna). Some radish-sellers also came and importuned us to buy sowe radish from 
them. Atabout 2 P.M. we resumed our journey. Proceeding a little more than ao mile, 
we arrived at the village of Donkar, situated on an eminence, and consisting of upwards of 
twenty families. This place is said to be the first atage up to which people travel at the 
public expense when availing themselves of their road bills. It is commonly called Sa-tsi, or 
the “first stage” for conveyances from and to Lhasa. Several coolies were engaged in 
road-making, whom we had to pay ebout half a ¢auka as encouragement in their work, 
They told us they wore not paid by Government, but were working under forced labour 
rules. Proceeding in on easterly direotion alonga tolerably good road, we arrived at the 
village of Cheri, which contained twelve houses; and close to this villege wos a large 
ve, surrounded by stone wall, about 400 paces long, which we pesel on our right. 
neide the grove several monks were sitting on the gross under the cooling shades of 
willow and walnut trees, and behind it ata short distance was the alaughter-place where 
deily hundreds of sheep, gonts, and yaks ore killed. Adjoining wasa small tank in which 
the careasses are washed. Quite a small mound was formed by heaping the exorements from 
the stomech of the animals killed. The scavengers had not yet removed these, and thoy 
emitted an offensive smell. The Tibetans do not spare even the intestines of animals, 
but eat them, together with the gristle of the joints after pounding them. The 
Kashmiri Mussalmane come here to buy meat. Although the Mussalmens are known 
to be very strict in observing the orthodox manner of slaughtering animals, yet these Kash- 
mirie of Lhasa evince great laxity in that respect, and readily eat yake slaughtered by 
the Tibetans with arrows or knivea driven in their stomache. Proceeding northward we 
came near the sho or lay village of Daru, at the foot of the hillon the upper flank of 
which the famous monastery of Depung is situated. Hero Pador asked my leave to go 
into the village to en, one of his most intimate friends to serve me, and pointing out 
to me his friend’s house with his finger, ran off towards it. Several Tibetan gentlemen 
rode by casting an occasional look towards me. Some admired my pony; others inquired 
where that sick man, meaning me, was going. Some roplied to auch inquiries by saying “he 
seems going to Lhasa;” others, “he is probably going out of Lhasa.” But noneasked me any 
questions whatever. Hore on the road-side there were heaps of sheep and goat-horns which 
were evidently thrown away by the bulchere as useless. Extending to the front of the 
monastery of Dapung to our left hand sido was the great park belonging to Dapung. 

After half an hour’s absence Pador returned without bringing anybody with him : 
his friend was not at home, heving gone to the market of Lhaso. So we slowly pro- 
ceeded onwards. A table-land now opened extending to Lhasa to the cast and to tho 
Kyi-chhu to the south-eost. I saw large atumps of old trees resembling efoco (poplar), but 
could not ascertain the names of the eevoral kinds of trees, which wore large and old enough 
to aitract anybody's attenlion. Vrocceding a few hundred pacea eastward we came in 
front of the far-famed temple of Nachhung Chhoikyong, tho oracle by which the Govern- 
mentof Tibet is guided in all important matters. The templo isa fine edifice of o dark 
red colour, surmounted by a gilt dome, constructed after the Chinese fashion. The several 
tall trees which surround the monastery being all within the walls of the premises, 
considerably added to the beauty of the place. Ourway now receded towards the dirac- 
tion of the river Kyi-chhu, whence I obtained a magnificent view of the renowned city, 
as it now appeared to our north-east-by-east, with the slanting rays of the sun falling on its 
gilded domes. It was indeed a euperb sight, the like of which I never beheld in India. 
The monastery of Dapung, perched one distant hill-side, was partly seen and partly hid 
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under a ledge of tho Dapung hill, but this we soon left behind, ond Potala and 
Lhasa now engrossed my entire attention. Passing by the grove sacred to Nachhung, we 
entered a marehy fat intersected by numerous water-possages. Several of these 
T crossed riding. Crowds of people were proceeding towards Lhasa, some on horseback, 
some on donkeys, and many on foot. Several monke, probably from Dapung, were aleo 
proceeding towarda the samo destination. ‘We now found ourselves in a marsh over- 
grown with rank grass. ‘This morsh ie called Dam.tsho, and the grass, dam-tsa. Chan- 
nels cut to drain the water of the marsh flowed towards the Kyi-chhu across our 
way. To the north-north-east of this marsh ot the foot of some barren hills stood 
the monastery of Sera. Passing by the Dam-tsho we arrived at the great maidan of Lhasa called 
Nehu-sing, which was covered with verdure. The grass wos in blossom, whioh gave 
the maidan the appearance of a carpet variegated with beautiful fowors. Numeroua 
gardens end groves were dotted over it, On our right hand side we saw an oxtensive 
embankment liko an acoumulation of sand, on tho further side of which is aituated the 
great park called Norpu-linga, containing a beautiful palace, while immediately on our left 
and was the pasture-land Byang-thang Naga, to tho north-east of which extended 
the beautiful grove of Komaitshal with a pnlatiel building in the middle, the pro- 
porty of Lhalu, the father of the late Dalai Lama, We then passed by the meadow 
Chyorey, where we saw several monks lying down idly as if they had no anxieties 
whatover. It wos about 4 rat. when we arrived in the vicinity of Kunduling, 
the residence of the regent, the de facto King of Tibet. Tshing-ta now begged me to dress 
myself properly like a Tibetan, that I might not appear like a Palyo (Nepalese merchant). 
Tecovered my head with a piece of coarse red silk, and put on my spectacles that I 
might aco everylhing. My companions objected to this, but I told them that the uso 
of spectacles in Tibet was general, and that if my appearance did not betray my foreign 
nationality, the spectacles would do very little to prejudice the people and authorities of 
Lhasa against me, Tshing-ta pointed ont to me the hills Chogpoiri and Pamoiri. On the 
top of the latter I was chown a temple named Gya-lha Khang, whioh is the place of worship 
of the Chinese exclusively. Just as I was entering the oity gate called Pargo Kaling 
Chhorten, I saw Lhe elephant which was lately presented to the Dalai Lama by the Rajah of 
Sikkim, This was the survivor of the two elephants presented by the British Government 
to Sikkim a few months ago. 


I¥.—BESIDENCE AT LHASA. 


90th May (continued).—It was past 4 o’clock in the afternoon when we entered the 
renowned city of Lhosa by the weslern gateway, called the Pargo Kaling ohhorten, having 
the grand palace of Potala, the residence of the Dalai Lame, on our left. The lofty build- 
ings of Potala, with their towers and numerous gilt roofs, and the Sho (lay town), with its 
lofty white-washod houses, engrossed all my attention. People, monks and laymen, looked 
out of their windows os we were passing by, Tho architectural peculiarity of the houses 
of Potala, especially the prismoidal shape of the windows, fringed below the lintels, and 
their curiously painted cornico, arrested our attention aot the very entranco. ‘Ihe broad road 
along which wo travelled was lined with aged trees. The Chinese-fashioned houses, roofed 
with bluish glazed tiles, having turrets in the middle, the numerous festoons of inscribed 
and painted rags which stretched from one turret of a house to another, tho green appears 
ance of the meadows, all combined to givoa majestic and imposing appearance to thi 
renowned metropolis of Tibet. Pador walked abend of us, shouldering his long lance, on 
the point of which a red banner Qultered to the wind. Tshing-ta followed him, whip ia 
hand, leading the pack-pony. I came last. People and the korchagpas (Lhesa policemen) 
marked us as now-comers, but none cared to ask who we were and whence we came. y 
head drooped with fatigue, the gogglo spectacles covered my eyes, and the red cloth pagri 
gave me tho appearance of a Ladaki coming from tho farthest west of Tibet, People 
evidently took me for a Nepa (a sick man) attacked with small-pox ond eyo-discase, for some 
Tibetans, standing in front of a Chinoman's pastry shop, said to one another—* Look 
there, another Nepa is coming. His eyes appear to be affected by thandum (small-pox). 
The city is filled with Nepa : what an unlucky lime it is for Tibet this year!” Such ea 
observation from the ‘ibetans was most welcome to me, and I smiled within myself, think- 
ing how safe it was for me to pass for a Nepa, whom all pity but loathe to converse with ! 
A fow minutes alter wo came to Yuthog ssampa, o small stone bridge with a turret and a 
large gateway, whore the korchagpas, headed by a monk-sergeant, keep watch. Fortunately 
Iwas not interrogated by anybody, and we crossed the ssumpa quietly. Bolh Pador and 
‘fshing-ta, whose anxiety on my account was very great, now emiled with joy, for at the gate 
even ‘fibetans are examined and required to state the objecl of their coming to Lhase. On 
our right we had left the Doring, on (he monolith of which there are inseriplions in Tibetan 
and Chineso. As I bad read an account of thoso inscriptions in Dr. Bushell’s contri- 
bution to the Royal Asiatic Sociely, I carefully looked at the inscriptions to see if they 
were not much worn out aud obliterated ; but though nearly a thousand years old, yet 
little affected by the weather or by time’s unsparing hand, they could be easily read by a 
careful epigrapbist. The monolith from a distance appeared to bo about 8 to 10 tect 
high. Its pedestal was very low. I saw several Chinese houses, roofed with glazed tiles, 
before entering the city of Lhasa, which, properly speaking, commences at the Yuthog 
ssampa. 
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Both sides of the street were lined with shops kept by Tibetan and Chinese merchants. 
In front of every ehop and house there waa a chimney-shaped pyramidal clay structure 
in which incense is burnt as offerings to gods. The dried leaves of the juniper and dilferent 
kinds of arborescent fra, obtained from Tsari and other places, wore being burnt as we 
passed, aud smoked profusely, emitting a peculiar fragrant smell. We then came to the 
street on the south of Ki-khording, on both sides of which stood the shops of the Nepalese 
merchants, two to three stories high. The Chinese shops were adorned with beautifully 
arranged China articles, such as porcelain, silk fabrics, different kinds of brick-tea, &e. 
From the street we were led into a Inne, proceeding along which for about three hundred 
yards I was shown the residence of Sawang Phala, catled Bangye-shag, a castle-liko building 
threo etories high. Wo did not go to the front of it, but Pador took us to tho postorn, 
where, asking mo and Tshing-ta to wait, he entered the servants’ quarters to inquire if 
Lhacham was at home and if we could pay our respects to her. DPador being an old servant 
of Sawang Phala, had a good many acquaintances omong tho menials there, and bad free 
access to the lower story, where Phala’s amdchs sit to do olfice work, After a fow minutes’ 
absence, he returned with the newa that Lhacham was engaged in conversation with a 
lady of rank, wha had como to seo her. Tshing-ta then left me alone at the gateway, 
and entered the house in company with Pador, to present Lhacham my scarf of respect, 
and to ask if we were to wait upon her lndyship at Dangyo-shag. When both were goue, 
a beggar came wilh three owes to whero I stood holding the two ponies by tho bridle, 
and relieved me of thie task unasked. I had ao chat with him, from whioh I came to 
know that he occupied @ small cell in one of the out-offices of Bangye-shag. Presently 
Pador and Tehing-ta came back with downeast looks of disappointment. Tahing-ta said that 
Lhachem declined to give us Na-ishang (accommodation) at Bangye-shag, but had osked 
him to take me to Pa/jor Rabtan, belonging to the Tashi Lama, whero all officers and 
monks from Tashi-lhunpo generally get quarters. If there were no rooms at Pa/-jor Rabtan, 
she would make arrangementa for my accommodation elsewhere. She did not tell him 
the reason for her declining to accommodate us at Dangye-shag, but had offered to 
do all in her power to protect me, and to see that I might not be put to inconvenience for 
anything during my stay at Lhasa, and concluded by asking Tshing-ta to take me to her 
presence on the following day. So, after this somewhat unexpected and indifferent reception 
from Lhecham, we slowly moved towards Po/-jor Rabtan, situated between Ki/-khording 
and tho great monastery of Tangye-ling. I waited in a lone at a distance of abouta 
hundred yards from the gate, whi Pador and shing-le went to ask the Khang-ner (the 
officer in charge of the premises belonging to the Tashi Lama at Lhasa) leave to occupy two 
rooms in the Pa/-jor Rabtav. An old woman who occupied one of the out-offices asked 
if I was not from Tashi-lhunpo, and if I did not like to take rooms at Pa/-jor Rabtan: if so, 
she would fetch water for us and serve us obediently. I did not reply to her inquiries, but 
turned my pony aside to let her pass. After she had passed, a monk and a respectable- 
looking layman asked me where I intended to put up, to which I_ replied at Pa/-jor Rabtan. 
My companions returned shortly after with smiling looks, and Tshing-ta said that ho had 
obtained the Aiang-uer's permission to occupy a room in Pa/-jor Rabtan. “ What kind 
of accommodation ? Are there any dashig (demon-fy) ?” said I. “ Gahmo dug, the aecommoda- 
tion is good, but there are daskiy, There are very fow houses in this city which aro free 
from that pest,” said Tshing-ta. I hesitated to go; but os my companions remonstrated 
against my etoying inthe atreet any longer, as that would excite the curiosity of the 
neighbouring honed olders respecting ourselves, I reluctantly proceeded towards the gateway, 
which was about 8 to 9 feet high and 5 feet broad, and from the lintels of which fringes about 
@ foot and a half broad flultered to the wind. Two stout flag-poles, about 20 to 25 fect 
high, carrying inscribed banners, atood on two sides. Ascending o stcep staircase resembling 
a ladder, we came to an open verandah, opposite to which was a pretty glazed house, the 
residence of the Hhang-ner. We waited here for a while to allow our room to be dusted by 
Pador. After we had entered, an elderly woman, an acquaintance of my companion, who 
lived in an out-office, came in and after serving me with tea from a chambim, and Tshing-ta 
with chiang in his phorpa (wooden cup), conversed wilh him about her other acquaintances 
and friends, 

At 6 o henvy ahower of rain fell and a high wind blew, but it soon cleared up, when 
from the window of our room I could see tho damra, {he grove of poplars and willowa on a 
marshy belt of land round the monastery of Tangye-ling, which adjoined the promises of 
Pad-jor Rabtan, whilo to the far west shone the lofty gilt domea of Potala. Tho skies were 
again covered with rain clouds, and chill blasts rushed into my room, when I resumed my 
seat. I asked Tshing-ta how I could save myself during eleep from the attacks of the dashig. 
‘Tshing-ta ominously replied that the dastig would come out from the holes in the walls at 
midnight to suck our blood, but that they could not be seen now. I was very much 
frightened at this account of tho demon-bug, and esked Tshing-ta to find out o spot within 
tho spacious premises where I could sleep without disturbance from those blood-thirety pests. 
It was raining heavily at this timo. Pador hod prepared some tea, with whioh I managed to 
ent o few balle of barley paste. I was much fatigued on account of the journey and my 
ill-health. At 7 pat. my rugs ware epread on a heap of fleece lying in the inner open 
verandah of the house, aa it was thought to be free from dashig. After wrapping mo with 
my woollens, my companions retired to their sleeping places—Tehing-ta to the room where 
our things were lying, and Pador to the stables downstairs. After an hour's rain, the skies 
cleared up, there was brilliant moonlight, and the whole vault was illumined with slars. 
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3lat May.—The morning was fine, and the’ scenery all round wns delightful. The 
magnificent view of the lofty buildings of Potala, Tangye-livg, Ki/-khording and Kading, 
the gilt domes of which glittered in the slanting raya of the morning sun, enraptured my 
heart. I was impatient to visit them, and anxiously waited for the arrival of ‘Tehing-ta, who 
was gouc to eee Lhacham Kusho. Pador was busy with the ponies, the bask of one of 
which waa still swollen. Both from tho roof, and from the western window of our room 
I viewed the distant mountain sveneries of this lovely country. Though not well 
recovered from my late illness, and atill suffering from dry coughing and shortness of 
breath, my spirits were high, now that the goal of my journey was reached. This 
dreamland of my life wos pow a waking reality with numberless objects for patient and 
life-long study. At 7 a.m. Pador cleaned the room, arranged our things, and then brought 
a kettle of tea prepared in the house of our wnter-carrier, I did not like it on 
account of the Jord mixed with it instead of butter, as the water-cnrrier’s wife had 
stolen our butter and replaced it by sheep’s lard; so I ordered my servant to cleanse 
our own hearth and to prepare fresh tea for me. Shortly after Tshing-ta returned with 
a pair of stuffed eeats, a pair of tiny dining-tables, and a pair of pillows which he had 
borrowed from Lhacham Kusho, He was delighted with the reception he had met 
fiom Lhacham, and conveyed to me her sincere congratulation for my recovery, and her 
desire to see me in the afternoon if that would be convenient for me. After breakfast, my 
companions went to the Lhasa tom to make purchases. A list was drawn up by Tshing-ta 
of articles for religious service, which I considorably curtailed on the ground that as our 
object was not to make a name, but to make obeisance to the all-knowing Buddha, we 
should only limit ourselves to the purchose of articles indispensable for conducting ap 
economical service. I felt comewhat chill and unwell as I lay alone covered with my wuol- 
Tens. In tho rooms adjoining ours were some monks from 'ashi-Jhunpo and Upper Tibet, 
who had lately been attacked with small-pox. One of them, named Tomola, now con- 
valescent, came to my room, and, secing me laid up, warned me not to eleep, as that would 
make me worse. ‘lwo other monks living in the same house, and the wife of our water- 
esrrier, also came to see me. ‘They too warned me not tosleepiu the day-time, A little after 
noon Tshing-ta and Pador returned from tho market, and hastened to equip me for a 
visit to Bangye-shog. Ishaved mysolf, and dressed in my Lama costume, with my goggles on, 
slowly proceeded towards Lhechow’s residence by o short lane running straight from our 
house through Pa/-jor Rabtan to the front of Ki/-khording. Then taking tho grand rond, 
we arrived at the northern gate of Bangye-shag. The two sides of the road were lined 
with shops kept by Kashmiris, Nepalese, and Chinese merchaute. The Tibetan shops 
were few and very poor whilo tho Chinese shops were well adorned with articles for 
show. The Nepalese being largely employed in t: ing in piece-goods, Chinese satin, and 
recious things, wero Jess showy than the Chinamen. I feared coming across known faces, 
From whom alone 1 feared ony injury, consciously or unconsciously. Tho distance from 
our lodging to Bangye-shag was abouta mile, Arrived there, I waited in the lobby of 
the ground-floor ond sent in Pador, who, being an old servant of Phalo, was well-known 
to all the domestics and members of Phala’s family. Bangye-shag is a lofty flat-roofed 
castle, three stories high, with two large gateways on tho north oud south. The ground- 
floor is used ns a store-room ond quarters for the am/ahs of the estates of the Phala family in 
the provineo of U. The building was constructed of finely-dressed stones, and little 
mortar was used. The beams. the external cornice, and the window frames were painted 
red. Some of the windows were glazed, but_most were papered. Presently Pador arrived 
and conducted us to the second floor, where Lhacham waited to see me. I carried the jah- 
dar (visiting scarf) in my hand ond o gold sho (about a tolah weight) to present to her Indy- 
ship. Assoon as I camo to the seoond floor, the Shctama (maid-servants) Apela and 
Patonla greeted me, joining their palms and saying “ Kusho Pandibla, Chhyag phenag chig.” 
They were delighted to see me again, but remarked that I was extromely reduced in health. 
They hastened to bring tea and premed me to take one or two cups of tho sreamaing drought. 
Presently I was conducted to Lhacham’s presence by Apela, where, taking off my hat, I 
presented the scarf to her Indyship, together with the sho of gold. Silently ordering Apela 
to present me a scarf in roturn, “Chyag-phe nang chig, Pandibla” (welcome, Pandit sir), she 
anid in o gentle voice, and gmciously inquired after my health. “ Je all right now with 
ou?” inquired her Indyship. ‘No, Kusho-kiyen (your gracious ladyship); I am far from 
eing so. I feel groat difficulty in breathing, especially in making ascents. In oscending the 
staircases of your lndysbip’s residence I had to take rest twice or thrice. I am very leeblo 
yet.” “ Akka-kha (what sorrow), I hope you will now gradually recover ; your eyes look 
better ; of course it will be some time before you get restored to health,” said she. I thanked 
her wormly, and rising from my sent saluted her o socond time, taking off my hat. She 
seemed muoh gratified by this appreciation of her kindness and pointing with her band said, 
“ Pandibla, Shu-dan Shag, Shu-dan Shag” (Pandit, sir, take your seat, take your scat). She thea 
inquired after the health of Dorje Phegmo, and the treatment I had received from that incar- 
uate Abbess of Yamdo. “ Kusho-khyen, through your kindness, we were accorded a very cordial 
reception in the Yamdo Samding’ monastery. As soon as Dorje Phngmo received your 
ladychip’s letter, sho ordered her Dsim-ga: to conduct me to her presence; but as 
I was upnble to ascend the several staircases Tehteh lead to her lofty residence I failed to see 
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her the day I went to Samding. She promised every help, and indeed lent mo all the assiet- 
anoc I askod of her. i must now, as in duty bound, say with we grateful recollection 
of my residence ot Samding, that f owe my recovery, nay, my life, to the kindness of 
that merciful and blessed Lady of the Lake. I would also now take the opportunity to 
say that my feelings of gratitude to your ladyship know no bounds, and that even if I knew 
the language of Tibet thoroughly, I could hardly have found words adequately to express 
them.” After a liltte more talk I took my lenve. . 

lat June.—'To-day being the holiest dey of the year—the anniversary of Buddhs’e 
nirrana—the burning of incense in srory shrine, chapel, monastery, and house had almost 
darkened the atmosphere with emoke. Even on the lofty /akha (mountain-top) shouting invo- 
cations of the gods and dark [umigations were noticed as carly as day-break, and the entire 
city of Lhasa was thrown into a state of religious insanity. Men, womon, and children were 
hastening to the sacred shrine of Ki/-khording to do homage to the Choco (Lord Buddha) 
and to obtain his blessing. ‘Ibey enrried in their hands bundles of incense-sticke, bowls filled 
with melted butter, and scarves of different sizes and qualities. Our neighbours also hastened 
to the Cho-khang (the tomple of the Lord Buddha), calling ot my room as they passed. 
Pador prepared tea nnd barley paste, off which I breakfasted in haste, fearing if wo delayed 
tke Cho-khang would bo thronged by pilgrims. I proposed to leave Pudor to guard our 
little possessions, but Tshing-ta represented that Pador would be disappointed if we left him 
behind at this auspicious time of sagadava (anniversary of nireana), aud besides he would like 
very much to be in our compauy to hear the explanation of the historical and sacred images in 
the Cho-khang, so I agreed to my companion’s proposal, when a Slush of cheerfulness glowed 
in Pador’s face. He locked the room and gently led me downstairs by the hand. ‘tho 
Jane which divided Panjor Robtan and Chyan-Sreb, our lodging, was extremely filthy. 
Crossing this infernal lane, stopping my nose with a handkerebief, we entered the premises 
of Pa/-jor Rabtan, geverally called Panjor Rablen. ‘l’shing-ta talked with an acquaint- 
ance of his while passing below the balcony of a two-atoried house, and though pressed 
to take tea with him, he did not delay here, but hastened to conduct me out of the alley, 
which was too narrow to allow two men to pass together. Arriving at the brond etreot. 
we waited for a fow minutes in front of a shop, ualil Pador made his nppearunoe, when we all 
proceeded to the Cho-khang. A broad street runs from north to south in front of it, while the 
western grand road, which comes from Pargo Kaling gate, terminates at the western entrance 
of the Cho khong. At its junction, but a little to the west, bordering the Pavjor Rabtan, is a 
toll branching poplar, which is said to spring from tho conseorated bair of Buddha. Here also 
stands the most ancient doring (monolith: ereoled by the Tibetans to commemorate their 
victory over the Chinese in tho 9th century. I wes told that it also contained inscriptions 
of a treaty between (he Emperor of China and King Refpachan. The grand and mognificent 
temple of Buddha, more a palace than a temple, now engrossed our attention. In front of 
its entrance stood a lofty flag-pole, the shaft of which was forly fect high. At its foot and 
sides two tufts of yak hair, some inscriptions, and sevoral yak and sheep horne, were tied. 
A gentle broeze blew, which act in motion the leaves of the poplar. At the ontranoe of the 
Cho-khang was a fiue frontispiece conlaining insoriptions in Chiueso and Tibetan, probably 
setting forth the year, name, nnd titles of the princess who had erected this far-famed | temple. 
‘The entrance, or more properly the portico, was a thick colonnade of wooden pillara, each of 
which was three to four feet in girth and about twelve feet high. ere upwards of 
a hundred monks were engaged in making profound salutations to the shrino. We next 
entered tho ‘Tsang-khang (principal shrino}, where the holiest of holies was seated, looking 
towards the west on an exalted throne. This imego of Buddha, called Chovo-Rinpo-chhe, 
is said to havo been constructed in Magadha during the life-time of the great teacher, who 
had personally consecrated it after it was ized to be his youthful likeness. Tradition 
ascribes its origin to Visva-karmo, tho divine architect who, undor instructions from 
Indra, constructed it cf an alloy of tho “ten celestial and terrestrial precious things,” 
ench as gold, silver, zinc, iron, lead, copper, and the five “precious articles” of the gods. 
Whatever may be the legendary accounts of the origin of this famous image, it is certain it was 
constructed with an alloy of equal parts of the five metals that were known to tho ancionta. 
The “five precious articles” must have been dinmond, ruby, lapis-lazuli, emerald, and 
Indra nila, We saw plenty of these precious stones in the decorations of the person of Chovo. 
From Magadhs tho image was sent to the metropolis of Chine at the special request of the 
Emperor, and in return for hia helping the King of Magadha against the invasions of 
Yavanns from the west. The prinoess Konjo, daughter of Emperor Thaijung, aso condition 
of her going to ‘Tibet and for her consolation during the exile, obtained the image os a part 
of ber marriage dowry. This took place in the second quarter of the seventh cent 
4D. The image, which was life-sizo, wos exquisitely modelled and littered wi 
gold gilding. ‘Iho crown on its head ia said to be the gift of Teong-khapa, the great 
reformer. Wo were told by the Kuner that the image was a likeness of Buddha when only 
twolve years of age, so that Leing then a prince and dressed in @ princely costume, he could 
not be represented in his appearance of Duddha-hood: hence it was that the image was 
unlike the common images of Buddha seen in the temples of Megadha, Singhal, and Serling. 
The imoge was truly lovely, and represented, not the great Sramana, but a prince of hand- 
some person and couuteuanee. On four sides were four dragon pillars of silver gilt with gold 
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which supported the royal umbrella like a canopy. On its right and left wero the bronze images 
of Maitreya and Manjueri. Behind Buddho, we were pointed out the most ancred image of 
Buddha Dvipankara, behind which was sented the image of Tathagata called Gang-chan- 
hogyal, constructed by Ssankhar Lo-tsava of Kashmir. On the right and left of the latter 
image stood in votive mood twelvo Bodhisaltras, the disciples of Buddha. Behind these 
we were shown the image of Maitreya and Manjusri, conatructed by the woll-known 
ehief of Ling-chhyng. We were then shown (he image of the great reformer Tsongkbapa, 
near which was the fossil rock, called Amolonkha, diseovered by Tsongkhapa himself in a 
rock cavern in Tibet. On tho rock was placed the historical bell with a gem as its handle, 
sid to have been used by Moungalputtra. Next to the imago of Buddha the most conspicuous 
figure was that of Chanrassig chu-chig shal (the eleven faced Avolokitesvara). The origin 
of this is ascribed to King Srong-tsan gampo. Once the king heard a voico from heaven, 
saying that if he constructed an image of Chanrassig of the size of his own person, hia wishes 
would be fulfillod. Accordingly King Srong-tsan constructed an image of the eleven-facod 
Chanrassig. The materinls used in it were the branch of the sacred Bodhi tree of the 
Vajresana brought by a miracle-working Ge/ong, the soil of on oceanic island, the sand of 
the river Nairanjana, the pith of sandal-wood, a piece of Gourshish, the soil of the eight 
sacred places of ancient India, and very many other rare and valuablo articles pounded 
together and made into paste with the milk of a red cow and ao she-goat. This olny paste 
the king touched with his bend, aud prayed to the all-kuowing Buddhns ond the host 
of Bodhisatwvas that by tho moral merit of making that image there might be god-s) 

to the great work ho had undertaken, namely, the introduction and diffusion of Buddhiem 
in Tibet. The gods, Buddhas, saints, &c., filled the atrial space to lieten to the prayer of 
the mighty and pious king, and blessed him and rotired when tho ceremony of consecra- 
tion was over. The king then ordered the Nepalese artiet to quicken the completion of the 
image, and to heighten its sanctity he ordered that the sandal-wood image of Avalokitesvara 
obtained from Singhala by the miraculous Gelony, might be put inside this image, together 
with the relics of the seven past Tathngatas. When the work was finished, the artist asid, 
«“Gire, I cannot eay that I have made this image, but it has passed into self-grown existence.” 
Instantly the lowermost faco of the image was miraculously drawn up a little above its 
left knee, and from the insteps of its feet Mashed forth a current of lightning. Afterwards 
the eouls of the king and his queens are nid to have been absorbed in it, in consequence 
of which this image is called the Na-dan rang-chyung, or ‘the five absorbed self-eprung ” 
It occupies the northern chapel, and the space to the right of it was ocoupied by the 
images of Jig-ten Van-phyng, Khro jier-chanma, Vyang chanma (Svarasvati) and 
Amrita Kundali, while on the left were seated in graceful attitudes the glittering images 
of Ifod-sser chan (Prabhavati), Gro¢ ma (Tara) ond ‘lamdin (Haya-griba). In the outer 
court-yard of the Tsang-khang were placed in a row the statues of ‘Thang-tong gyal-po, 
Dom-po Songs rgyas, Dilwa-bas the Saint, and Shakye sri Pandita of bmir. In the 
porch were the images of the Buddhas of the post, present and future times. 

We were next shown the very old images of Byampa Gon-po (Maitreyanath) con- 
structed by Ssankar-lo-teava with the earth obtained from the site of King Srong-taan’s 
bathing-stand. This image holds in its lap a very prelty sandal-wood image of Manjusri. 
By its side was a bronze image of Ayusmat, also called Amitéyu Buddha, constructed by 
the pious King of Sor-ling (Burma) in the tenth century of Christ. There wore also the 
bronzes of Jam-yang, the four-handed Chanrnssig, Tsong-khapa, the image containing 
the relies of the sage Leg-pa/iShe-rab, the bronzo of Arya Tara, tho Bum scriptures written 
in gold for the absolution of sins committed by @ butcher of Meru-tee, a miniature tomb 
containing the relies of Tson-du itingpo of Nari, and hundred and eight oil-burners cut out 
of rock under Tsong-khapo’s supervision. 

In the outer impluvium wo were shown the stone slab, called the Padma-piing-pa, sitting 
on which King Srong-tsan and his wives used to bathe, the red image of the god of physi- 
cians called Ma -pa Gyal-po constructed by Lama Ne-chhang ripa, the bronze of the great 
Indian Pandit Shanta Kokahita constructed by (he famous Ningma Lama Pedma-lupa, and 
the images of Padma-cambbava ond Kamala-shile, the philosopher who vanquished the 
herctieal IIwashang Mahayana. Insido a room enclosed by iron-wire lattice (where numerous 
rate were running about), wo were shown a life-size statue of Tsong-khapa, said to have 
been couseerated by the reformer himself. On ils left were the bronzes of Kungah Toshi 
and Sonam Gyn/-tshan, two famove Sakyapa hierarcha of Buton Rinpo-chhe, the great 
historiographer, constructed by Lotsa-va Chyang-chhib-teo, Gya/-are Thogme, Dorje 
Gynd-tehan of Musri, of the famons Karma Rang-jung Dorje, and of the wrathful deity 
Chhyagna-dorjo 1Vajra Pani), consecrated by King Srong-tsan himself. This last image 
was first seized by the apostate King Langdarma when he commenced his persecution 
of Buddhism by destroying Buddhist images. Tbe valet who tied a rope to the neck of 
this image in order to dra it out became insane and died of vomiting blood, in consequence 
of which people appronch it with feelings of awo and dread. The remaining divinities of 
the Tsang-khang were the following :—Buddha Amitabha (immeasurable light) surrounded 
by Chaurassig, Bhumigarbha, Dile-nomsil, Shunya garbha, Kuntu ssang-po (Samanta 
bhadra) Meanjusri, Vajra Poni, and Maitreya, all of which date as early as the age of King 
Srong-tsan. 
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Inside the Tsang-khang and in the galleries, numerous mice were scared at our approach 
and ran in every direclion, presenting a very amusing sight. Coming out from the Tsang- 
khang in the khyamra (outer court) wo sow the fearful deity Thovo-me-tsig pa, by 
tho side of which were lying the heirlooms of the Minister Gar’s cunning and dexterous 
exploite in the court of the Emperor Thnijing. Whon, immediatoly atter the death of 
King Srong-tsan, Tibet was invaded by a million of Chiuese troopa, and the Tibetan 
soldiers could uo longer defend the country against their overwhelming foes, this fearful 
image is said to have beon propitiated os a Inet resort. By his miraculous intervention 
the Tibetan troops, ouimated with fresh spirit, completely routed the Chinese armics 
and saved the country. Owing to this, people attach much importance to the Chiyag-tany 
(benediolion) of this ‘fearful deity. Near it tho statuea of Srong-tean and his wives, 
conatructed by Teshal-pa Thipon, the images of Buddha Thong-wadon yo, the terrible 
imogea of the four guardian kings of the world, called Gya/-chhenshi, o pair of pillare 
said to be conscorated by one of the Chhoigyale, anda number of huge yak horns, were the 
most notable objects in the porch poiated out to usas worthy of the notico of all pilgrims. 
An anecdote is connected with these antique yak horns, which the Kuners relate to respect- 
able and inquisitive pilgrims :—Ra-chhdng-pa, the chief disciple of Milarapa, visited Arya- 
varta, where he studied general science, aud particularly the esoteric branoh of the sacred 
literature of the Duddhist, under many Jearned Pundita ond Buddhist sages, and returned 
to Tibot Glled with coneeil about his acquirements. Milarapa, reading by his preacionce 
hie disciple’s mind, in order to subdue his pride went to receive him on his return. While 
tutor and pupil were travelling conversing together, il occurred to the latter that he, 
having come from such a distant land as Arya-varto, after performing an arduous task 
and suffering immense privalions, might naturally oxpect a grand reception in the house 
of his own tutor ; but his tutor’s ciroumstences being rathor unenviablo, a3 was evident 
from his dress and the state of his person, such an expectation on hie part was merely a 
dolusion. Milarapa perceiving what was passing in Ra-chhdng-pa’s mind, on arriving 
in the middle of Pa/moi pa/ thang (desert), wished the latter to fetch hima pair of huge 
wild yak’s horns which were lying there. HRa-chhdnog said to himeelf “Ah! there ia 
nothing that my Lama does not require for his use: sometimea he becomes as fretful as 
au obi cur, at others he evinees the childish fancies of old men for novelties. What on 
earth does he require these yak-horons for? ‘They cannot be eaten or drunk, or worn as 
clothes ?” So he asked Milarapa what use these dry horns mizht be put to. The sage 
smilingly replied, “ Although it is not possiblo to say in whal contingencies these may 
useful, the time will come when their usefulness will be seen. But Ra-chhing thought it 
useless to listen to his Lamn’s words and passed on, whilo Milarapa picked them up 
himself. ‘Whon they arrived at the middle of tho desert, where there was not even 4 
hole for a rat to conceal ilsolf, they wero overtaken by hail-storms and rain, Qlouds 
covered tho skies, aud a high wind blew. Ra-chhing, bewildored, could not tell either 
where he was or where his Lama was gone. He covered his head and body with his 
eotton raiment, and sat on the ground to protect himself against the inclement weather. 
When tho storm subsided, Ra-chhOng-pa searched for his Lama, bul in vain. Disappointed, 
bo ant for a while. when from an clovation in the neighbourhood a voice was heard. Ile 
ran up to it and eaw his tutor sitting at ensa within one of the yak horns. Milarapa 
had not contracted himself, nor was the hora enlarged, yet tho eaintly ascotic sat in it 
6nd looked like a reflection in a mirror. Milaotapa, seeing his pupil, said “if the son has 
Attained a position of equalily with his father, let him accommodate himself in the hollow 
of the remaiving hors.” Ha-chhdug-pa, thinking he could do so, approached the horn, 
but lo! it wae too small even to aerve him for a hat! Ile waa struck with the miracle, 
and was convinced that ho had not arrived even at half the stage of bis Lama's perfection. 
Milaropa camo out of his shelter when the rains cleared up and the storm subsided. He 
corried the horna to Lhasa, and presented them to Chove Rinpo-chhe.” 

In the outer gallery of the ‘fsong-khang we saw the image of Munindra, Atisha, Brom- 
ton and Arya Tora—tho last reputed to poasess a special sanctity. Onos on a time Phagapa 
Rinpo-chhe, the spiritual guido of the Emperor Khublai, after he had finished presenting 
ecarves to all the deities of the semmple, had one left. So he addressed all the gods ina 
body. ‘Say unto what deity shell I offer this remaining scarf.” “Let me havo it” said 
8 voice from the image of ‘Tora, and the scarf was placed upon it. 

After visiting the chapels on the ground-floor, wo slowly ascended the second and third 
Hoors, where several Nepalese Buddhists were chanting Sanskrit Afantras. ‘This sound was 
most welcome to me, und I listened to it attentively for a few minutos, when my companions 
burried me to the different chapels. Tho number of visitors was not so great here as in 
the ground-floor, whore one ta not allowed to stay more than a minute. The rush was 
indeed very great in tho chapel of the Chovo. Paying a fying visit to the Goddese Pa/don 
Lhamo and a few other divinities in the third storey, we descended tothe Tsang-khang by 
two different Inddera, and again presented ourselvea before the grand Chovo. This time 
the Kuner asked Tshing-ta who 1 was and whence I came. My companion replied by saying 
that I was from Tashi-Ihunpo and wos very ill. He sympathized with me and asked him to 
perform some religious service for my speedy recovery. Dy this time Pador had emptied 
the butter-bowl, as be had poured butter into overy oil-burner lighted that day in the chapels. 
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About five thousand of these were lighted in the court-yard alone to illuminate ihe Tsang- 
khang. Those before the image of the Chovo were all of gold, and cach must have contained 
ten to twelve pounds of melted bulter. The uttering of Om mani Padme hun, om A-hun, 
&c, was unending. Owing to my ill-health and the long time I had been on my legs, 
I felt completely oxhausted, and pressed my good companions to hasten to return bome. 
“Are you satisfied with visiting the shrine and seeing the venerable faco of Buddha?” 
asked Tshing-ta. “Yes, thank you, the temple is the grandest that 1 ever beheld, and 
Tam really fortunate to have seen it. I must attribute this to the mercy of Kon-chhog 
(god), for otherwise, I could never hnve come here to see these wonders.” Pador was a}s0 
delighted with the visit, and remarked thet my Aa/-pa (fortune) was very good. We then 
slowly walked to our lodging. Two of our neighbours, who also had come from Tashi- 
Ihunpo, asked if 1 was pleased with tho chhoi-jyal. A Donner of Tashi-lhunpo, to whom 
Tshing-ta had introduced me, graciously inquired after my health and about the chhoi-jyal, I 
then sat reclining on my blankets, whilo Pador busied himself in preparing tea and Tshing-ta 
cut slices from a piece of boiled mutton for dinner. 

Namola, who fetched water for us, supplied us with a bag of dried cow-dung, which we 
used here for fuel. In the evening e number of Ragyaba beggara clamoured in the court 
of the Donner Chhenpo of Tashi-lhunpo, whom the Grand Lama had deputed with 
presenta to his holiness’ representative on the occasion of the young Valai’s ordainment into 
monkbood. At intervals, when they ceased their howling, as if to take breath, the Ragyabas 
said—“ Kusho, months have olapsed since you arrived here, yet you have not satisfied us 
hungry beggara: we won’t leave this place without roceiving so/ra (gratifiention) from you.” 
L heard this distinctly, as the court was about twenty yards off from our window, and observed 
to Tching-to that these Ragyabas were a dangerous set of people, the pests of Lhasa : Why does 
not Government take steps to suppress this nuisance ?”” ay companion replied: ‘Sir they 
are the sons of earth and work with the sons of earth.” After dinner, a littlo before sunset, 
I went to the roof of our houso to enjoy the pavorama of the city. ‘The sunset on the western 
group of snble hills ws glorious. ‘I'he gilt domes of Pctala and the spires of Tangye-lin, 

littered with the slanting rays, and the spire of Rading palace was a moss of blazing gold 
‘The moon waa rearing hor bright orb to bleach the relixious city, when for fear of cold 
I returned to my homely room. I begged Tehing-ta to pour sufficient water round my bed- 
stead to keep off the davtiy which infested our house. ‘The nearness of Tangye-ting to 
our house was not an advantage, as the disazroeablo music of the cymbala and conch shells 
covtinued for hours after sunset to resound in the atmosphere. 

I went to bed early and asked Tshing-ta to sit near me. Ho rendered me an account 
of the day's expenses, and snid that, although his anxiety for mo was diminishing, his 
thoughtfulness for his own and Pador’s health was increasing, for the Khang-wer, with his 
wifo and children, were laid up with small-pox; every one in the house and the neighbour- 
hood was laid up: some recovering, some falling ill, was the order of theday: ifhe and Pador 
fell, who would look after them, and who would attend upon me? He then poured water 
a second time on the ground round my bedstend, and inuttering some sacred mantras, covered 
himeelf with bis woollens opposite the fire-place. He did not care for the attacks of the 
dashig, for, said he, these pests do not attack people whose blood contain a kind of poison. 
1 jokingly asked if Ais blood had poison in it to repulse the davig. He emiled ond went 
off tosleep. I now thought of jotting down my experiences of the day, but felt too fatigued 
even for tho exertion of writing. Having scen the grand imnge of Buddha, of whose 
sanctity and celebrity I had heard and read in numerous books, my thoughts were now bent 
towards seeing the famous shrine of Ramo-chhe, and I was determined to see it on the follow- 
ing morning at all events. 

Qnd June.—After an early breakfast, accompnnied by Tashing-ta and Pador, I went to 
visit the famous ehrine of Itamo-chhe. Our equipment was as usual a bundle of incense- 
slicks, clarified butter, and a few scarves. I was dressed in my church costume, and wore 
my goggle spectacles to conceal my eyes, and pulled the cho-sha, or monk’s hat, over my 
foreboad. ‘We proceeded by the narrow lanc, running eastward. Owing to the rains of 
the previous night, the lane was disgustingly muddy and full of offensive smells from the 
heaps of filth lying on it, Stopping my nose, 1 passed this Ione ond landed on a oleaner 
road which ran northward crossing the Potala road at a short distance from the north- 
western corner of the Kyif khording square, or, a8 it is called, ‘Ihom-se-gang. We left the 
lofty Wangdu chhorten on our right. This chhorten was erected in ancient times in order to 
bring all the neighbouring nations under the power of the ‘Tibetans. (Wana in Tibetan 
means “power,” and du, to “bring under.”) But in the doys of Wang and Gung of Tibet, 
when the Ming dynasty ruled the destinies of Chioa, Lhasa is said to heve been over-run 
by numerous Chinese troops, of whom about one hundred thonsand occupied the plain to 
the north of this chhorten, for which reason this place ie called Gya-bum gang, or tho 
landing-place of o hundred thousand Chinese.” To the east of Gya-bum gang is the pottery 
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market. Our road turned westward by the side of a loog Mandang. I carefully left 
it to my right-h-nd aide, since, fo Aare kept it on my left sould have been heretical, A few 
hundred paces bronght us to the gate of the famous temple of Ramo-chhe, erected by the 
illustrious Princees Konjo, daughter of the Emperor Thai-jung, and wife of King Srong- 
(san Gampo. Jt ie a@ lofty edifice, flat-roofed and three stories high, surrounded by a stone 
wall, with ahigh and wide porch. The frontispiece of the building contains a very old 
inscription in Chinese, which probably givesthe name, year, and the history of the shrine 
ereoted by the firt Chinese Princess who introduced Buddbism into Tibet. The courts 
on the enst and west were spacious, and were lined with a few old shoro (poplars). About 
thirty monks were solemnly seated to perform a religious service on two sides of 8 row of 
pillars which supported the roof The pangs to the image of Mikya Dorje (Vajra 
Akshoba), which was brought by the Nepolese Princess, lay midway between the pillars. 
The imago was grand looking; and though ite face was gilt with gold, yet its antiquit) 
was manifest in its ornamentation and in the rest of the body. 1 was impressed wit 
feelings of awe and reverence for those Chinese and Indian sages who had toiled in this 
rewote country for the diffusion of the religion of Tathagata. The sight of tho remains 
of antiquity, and particularly when they are connected with history, caunot fail to excite auch 
feelings. Lay monks, called Serkem-pa, generally porform religious services in Ramo-chhe, 
and only ono Kuner, with half a dozen monks, ocoupy the upper floors of the (omple. 
With the exception of a small gilt dome constructed after the Chinese model, I did not see 
any remarkatle Chinese archilecture in Ramo-chhe, which fell far short of the ideas I had 
formed when reading the accounts of the building of Hamo-chho by Chinese architects sent 
by Emporor Thoijung at the carnest solicitation of Princess Konio. Probably the ancient 
edifice was demolished by the apostate Langdarma iu the bezinning of the tenth century. 
The rebuilt shrine is also very old. In tho northern lobby of the temple there wera heaps 
of ancient relics. such os shields, spears, drums, arrows, scimitars, sabres, long knives, 
trumpets, &e. Ina room to the left side of the entrance, enclosed by iron lattice work, 
a few imnges, consid red very sacred, wero kept. We were shown a brass mirror, called 
melong, which is said to be possessed of wonderful charms. My companion gave a two-anna 
pice to tho kuner of Hamo-chhe, and we then came out of the shrine, keeping the 
jino of smaller chhortona situated in the court-yard to our right, and returned to our 
house by another road. A party of mendicants, street-singers by profession, followed us, 
Tehing-ta wished to dismiss them with a fanka, but I advised him not to give them any- 
thing. ‘They waited and waited, clamouring al! along for so/re for about one hour, when 
we dismissed them with a karma (two-anoo piece). Lad we been more liberal, they would have 
recommended other parties to visit us for so/ra. In the afternoon, after dinner, we went to 
Phalo’s residence for an interview with Lhacham. The Shetamas (femalo attendants) told 
us that the Indy was gove to sce her father, Dahpon Ssaur-khang, who was laid up with small- 
pox. They pressed ua to take tea, but we thanked them and returned home. In the 
evening two of our neighbours came to our room and chatted for about an hour with Tebing-ta 
about the scarcity of mutton and butter and the dearth of barley in the market. This they 
attributed to the fear of small-pox, which deterred the people of the interior from coming 
to Lhnsa for selling provisions. The Kiang-ner with his family wos still laid up, in conse- 
quence of which ‘Ishing-ta could not arrango for a belter house for my residence. I 
requested our friendly neighhonz to engage a house for me even at double the usual rent, 
that I mizht live more comfortably. The phing that we bad brought from Tashi-lhunpo 
was all consumed, and good meat was not available. The mutton of gram-fed sheep waa 
plenty in the market, but my companion thought that fat meat would Se injurious to my 

ealth, and lean meat was what I very much disliked. Having to pass for a monk, it was 
impossible for me to take fowls, which were very cheap, and my companions would not let 
mae tuke eggs, as they were believed to be injurious in my convalescent state. 

Ard June,—Owing to the fatigues of the previous days, aud the fall of temperature duo 
to the late rains, I felt very unwell to-day; tho dilficully in br athing increased, and 
I did not get up from bed. Two uf Tshing-ta’s acquaintances came Losec him in the morming, 
whom he introdueed to me. They expressed much sympathy at my helpless condition 
so far away from my home. At about 10 a.a. Gelong Pomda, a nativeof Pomda in Kham, 
to whom I had been introduced by Kusho Tungebhen at Tashi-lhunpo, hearing that I 
was come to Lhnso and was putling up inthe Chyan-sreb-gang of Panjor Rabtan, came 
to sce me. Secing me loid up, he cbserved that emall-pox was not o dangerous illness 
this present year, but was rather welcomed by many. But when he came near my bed to 
feel my pulse, he found out his mistake. I told bim thet my illuess woe a dangerous 
one end had nearly put an end to my life at Yamdo. Pomda sympathized with me, and 
talked about the happy days ho had spent in the company of Kusho Tungehhen at 
Tashi-lhuupo. adding that as I was (hat good man’s friend, he would by all mcans help me 
at Lhasa. [oe told us that he was waiting for the arrival of nine mule-loads of silver which 
were coming from Tashi-lhunpo : as soon as the money arrived. he would leave Lhasa for 
Western China, stay a few months at his home, travel further into Chino, and then return to 
Lhoea in the month of March or April. I had beard at Tashi-lhunpo that Gelong Pomda 
was the hend of a caruvan consisting of 700 mules, and carried on trade between Tar-chindo 
and Lhnso ed Khom. The brigands know him, and never molesthim. His person is 
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gigantic, being a little higher than 6 feet, corpulent and muscular. Having obtained his 
assurance, I revived in my mind the ides of visiting Kham-Amdo ond ultimately Pekin. 
It also occurred to me that the Kham people, though naturally wild, are entirely devoted 
to their friends. Kusho Tungchhen hod often told me that if once I becare intimate 
with a Khambo, 1 might be sure thet be would eerve we to the last. This emboldened 
me in my desire to trust in the good faith of Gelong Pomda, and I said in o whis 
that if be could wait for about a month at Lhasa, I would accompany him to bis native 
place. He shook his head and eaid Aik yo, meaning he doubted if be could wait about 
o month. Some of our neighbours arrived and seated themeclves near my bed. They 
often warned me not to fall oaleep, and conversed on several mattera, such os the death 
of the Mera tah Lama, the Chyi-khyab Khanpo, from small-pox, some of them observing 
that the Lama did not listen to the advice of his friends, and drank curd while attacked with 
small-pox. This aggravated the malady, and carried him off. Meru tah Lama was one of 
the most profound scholars of the day in ‘libet, and his death was greatly deplored by 
the people During my idle hours I collected information on the customs and habits of tho 
people. ‘The following story about the Regent Tshomoling and the practice of the women of 
Tibet will not be uninteresting :— 

In the north-western border of Kham, within th: province of Amdo, lies the district of 
Tshoni, whence o mendicant came on Pilgrimage to Lhosa. Arrived at the outer court 
of Sera monastery, he fell asleep from the fatigues of the journey. That night the Modpa 
Khanpo of Sera dreamt that within tho eacred precincts of the monastery there lay a 
lion, and next morning he sent one of his attendants to conduct to his presence any man 
who might be found near the monastery gate. Accordingly the mendicant cf Tshoni was 
brought to his presence, and on being asked his business there replicd that hie simple prayer 
was to be admitted as a monk into the monastery. The Khanpo was pleased with the 
reply of the mendicant, who he thought would hnve prayed for money. The mev- 
dicant was promised admission into the monastery, and the Khanpo appomted a learned 
Mongolian Jawa to be his tutor. Although according to the customs of Tibet a man 
of one nationality is not appointed as tutor of one of different nationalily, yet the Khanpo, 
believing that the mendicant was no ordinary person, entrusted his education to the charge of 
the warlike Mongol. The mendicant soon mastered the differont branches of the sacred 
literature, and obtained the approbation of his superiors. A few years after the Mongol tutor, 
who possessed some wealth, began to sell off his effects with n view to return to his home. 
The pupil, who had entertained hopes of receiving a share, was somewhat disappointed, but 
reached his tutor toa ehort distance. At parting the Mongol told him that he had left for 
him a pair of earthen pots, o scarf and bag of barley, asa legacy, which he said were 
the best things he possessed. The pupil, not satisfied with the gifts, but rather 
indignant at their meagreness, went to the market and sold tho pote for half a tuuka. 
With this silver-picce he bought butter and offered the samo to the great image of Buddha, 
praying that if he ever attained to the rank of Regent of Tibet. he would introduce 
reforms into those old customs of Tibet which were liable to abuse, and make fresh 
lows to displace the rude usages of ancient times. On his return to his cell, while open- 
ing the bag of barley, he found that it was filled with gold and silver. He now realized 
the meaning of his tutor’s hint, and, reflecting on the sage’s parting instructions, applied 
himself to study. In course of time he succeeded to the dignity and position of his 
tutor, and ullimately to that of his patron the Khanpo. A lew yeurs after he was appointed 
Regent, and the first act of his administration was directed against loose women. Ite 
expelled all prostitutes from Lhosa, and subjected their accomplices to eruel tortures. 
He also compelled all the women of Tibet to disfigure their faces (particularly the cheek) 
with o thin pigment of catechu, and thercby to prevent their ruddivess from being exposed 
to the public view. The women of Tibet wear an entire conch-shell in the place of bangles in 
their right hand. This is believed to be o preventive against their being subjected to hand- 
euffing for auy kind of guilt or crime. From that time also the women cf Tibet began to 
wear a thick breast-covering, called Puny-den, above their petticoats. Tshomoling also 
compelled (hem to make modifications in their head adornments. The Patug, or the hend- 
dress of the women of Tibet, is a modification of the ancient Patug, which now is nlone 
used by the Lhachams (wives of Shapes). ‘The line of Tshomoling incaraations originated 
from him, ond continues up to the present day. I was shown the great monastery of 
Tehomoling, which is situated in the middle of an extensive grove behind the famous shrine 
of Ramo-chhe. 

4th June.—After breakfast we visited the Choklang. After paying reverence to 
the Chovo and cireumambulating his sacred throne, we were going to visit other deities 
of the Tsang-kheng, when the Scuner of the Chovo offered us the Tui, or consecrated 
ablution water of Buddha, pouring the snmo from a golden jar. Ilaving reccived the conee- 
erated water with both my hands, 1 proceeded towards the southern chapele of the Tsang-khang. 
Here in one of the minature chsortens is placed the most ancient bronze that exists im Tibet. 
Legends say that this bronze, which is mode of Liuar, or red bell-metal, was constructed by 
King Kriki at the epoch when human life extended lo 20,00 years by virtue of his faith in 
Maitreya, and was consecrated by Kashyapa Buddha. It remmiued in the ohnpel of the early 
Kings of Nepal for many centuries. The Nepalese Princess who was married to King Srong- 
isan brought it to Tibet, and placed it in a conspicuous position in her famous shrine. Tradi- 
tion has it that the imoge, while being carried in ‘Tibet, travelled miraculously in tie 
steepest parts of the way. Leing very haudsome, and of well proportioned features, it is 
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considered tranecendentally hely and possessed of miraculous powers in blessing its devotees 
In one of the door-sides we were shown the images of Tshangma (Brahma) and Gya-Jin 
(Indra), which were constructed by King Ra/pachan the warlike, who is believed to have been 
an incarnation of the fearful Chhyagna-Dorje. In the niches of the outer gallery were 
prominently placed the following divinities, deified saints, and personages :— 


Dicinities. 
Tshe-dpag-med ied ... Aparimita yusha Buddha. . 
Spyan-ras vssigs se .. Avalokiteshvarn Bodhi sativa, with four arms. 
Padma sbyung gas. .. Dadma eambhava, placed in 4 niche constructed in 
the shape of a siastika figure. . 
Hjom-dvyangs Manjueri, who was the tutelary dety of King Hod- 
sser Gochha (jyoli varmo), father-in-law of King 
Srong-tean. 
Jambhala ... wai ... Kuvera, god of wealth, constructed by Pandila Tshul 


Khrims nor, through the moral merit of which he 
obtained great quantities of silver. 


Byam-pax Maitreya, constructed of solid eilver by a Keshmerian 


Pandit named Utpala, who lived in Tibet. 

Khosor-pani au . Khosharpana Bodlusattva, by Lume, a well-known 
learned Pandit of Tibet. 

Behu-chig shal oo ... Ekadsha mnkba Hodbiatlva, which is said to bave 
Leen consecrated by Buddha Kashyapa. 

Dorje sem»-dpab aw Vejra Sativa, 


Stong-chhen Lab-/byams. 
So sor /brang-ma. 


GShin-rje thar-byed ..- Yoma-antaka. Lord of death. 





Padma-mthar-byed ue Padmantaka. 

Bgeg-mthar-byed ow ve — Vinoyakantoka, 
Sainted Lamas. 

Grub-chben Bilwava. 1 

Sa-chhen Kun dgah afiing-po. | 

Rje-btsun-dsod name tse-mo. 


Aje-dtsun Grags-po rgya/ mtshan. . 
Sackya Pan “the, By } These are Sakya Ilierarchs. 
Hi gro mgon hphags-pa. | 

Don-yod rgya/-mtshan. 

Bsod noms rgya/-mlaban. J 


Deified personages. 


King Khri-srong Me dtsan. 

‘Two of his wives, constructed by Tsha/-pa khri-dpon. 
Mon-éssah khri /cham, the third wife of King of Srong-dtean. 
Prince Gung-gung éisan. (Sron-(tsan’s son). 

Minister Thonmi. 

General Jfgar. 

And several otner ministere. 


Tuside the northern wing of the temple, callod A Lu-khang, or the ho f tl 
demi-gods, are the following :— . . nse ol the serpent: 


Songs rj klu dvang rgya/-po (Buddha Nagendra Raja). 
Matakela. = ie) 
Dasha Skandha, the King of cannibal Lanka. 

S Sur-phud-/fapa, the chief of the divine musicians. 
Nanda, the King of Nagus. 

Upo Nanda. 

Yaksha Chief Kuvera. 


‘To the south and north of the Song-dong (lion-face) gate of the Lukhan; 

images of ‘Trag-shad and Chhyog-don. In the second story, called Bar-Ehany ee 
goddesses Lhemo Magjorma ard Tamdiu. In the centre of the Tsang-khang of o western 
wing of (he Bar-khang were the images of the past seven Buddbas, consecrated b Kin, 

Srong-tean, and of the members of the royal family of Srong-tsan, constructed b laine 
Dung-karpa of Tsongkhapa, aud his {wo spiritual sons. In tie upper porch-room ace ihe 
beautiful bronzes of Do/-kar, Tamdin, &c. We were also shown the Paintings of Paédan 
Lhamo, executed in the days of King Srong-tsan, the celle of the ascetic Lamas Than 

aud Loponchhenpo. Just above the goldon canopy over the image of Thug-jechhen) : 
were the bronzes of the eight Sugata Buddhes, the lords of medicine, with there retlneg, 
Above the grand image of the Chovoon the four sides were arranged in order the five 
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Pancha jati Buddhas, the eight Sattvas called semsdpah-irgyad, the oracular goddess Sung- 
ohyon-ma, and the (errific spirits Tamdin and Chhyagdor. The image of Pa/dan Lhamo, 
on the upper story, is the most important of all the deities in the shrine, except the Chovo. 
The face of this goddess being most terrific, is always kept veiled, but the Kuior kindly took 
up the veil at our request and favoured us with some T’Au, or ablution water, lo sanctily 
ourselves with.* Tehing-ta told me that by the jin-/ab (charm} of the Thu my illness would 
be much diminished. The wholo chapel of Pa/dan Lhamo was infested by numerous tin 
mice, which even crept on tothe person of the Kuiier. People aay that the mice are all 
metamorphosed Gelongs (monks). ‘l'wo or three Nepalese Buddhiste were uttering Sanskrit 
hymns in honour of the dreaded goddess, and a uumber of Nevers were making chhoi- 
kor (circumambulation). There were some paintings on the walls, said to have been painted 
with blood that oozed out of the nose of king Srong-tean. In the Na-chu Lhakhang chapel, 
erected hy one of the Sakya Lamas named Wang ( hhyug Teondu, were the most remarkable 
statue-like images of the sixteen Sthavires called Natan Chudug, arranged to represent the 
acene of their reception by Upsshaka Dharma Tala, one of tho most celebrated and 
devout Buddhists of ancient China. Desides these there were the Dikapalas, most gaudily 
dressed, and besring their respective weapons. We returned to our house at about twelve, 
and meeling in front of the western gate of the Chokhong several itinerant book-sellers, 
I asked my companion to tell them thet we required several books, and would give them 
orders for some copies of manuscript histories, such as Kachhem-kekholma, Gye/.rab-Jonshing 
Gyalrab-Salvai-Melong. Arriving heme very much exhousted, I fell asleep. The brick tea 
No. 2 (\Duthang tipa) which Tung-chhen had given mo for my use during the journey, 
being now all consumed, I had to drink the woral kind of tea, called Gyn-pa, Although 
Tehing-ta bought some tea from the morket for me, which was sold as Duthang iipa, I did 
not like it at al, end I saked Gergan Pomde to procure mea brick of No. 2, as 1 pre 
ferred it to No. 1 (Duthang), which, though favoury, is very strong. Different kinds of 
brick tea are known in Tibet. In ancient times, not earlier than the tenth century, when 
lea ie said to have been first introduced here from Western China, few kinde of tea were 
known, but during the Limes of the Sakya hierarchy, and also during the reigns of the Phagmo- 
du kings, the use of tea in Tibet became general. During the first century of the Dalai 
Lamo’s hierarchy the tea trade was monopoly of the Government, which ceased in the 
first part of the present century. Dut the officials who privately carried on trade in tea 
took advantage of the former monopoly of the Government and replaced it by sn un- 
authorized monopoly of their own. At Kirong and othor distant dislricta of the country 
tea is compulsorily sold to the people in the name of the Government. The different 
minds of brick tea which were formerly in demand ere not much valued by the people now- 
a-daye. 





® Pafdan Lhama (pronounand as Pandan Lhamo, or Srimati Devi) 

Thi terrific goridon is propitiated by, tho aorthern Duddhints and particularly by the, Tibetans, who regant 
hor a4 the grantor guardian deity of Uo Dalai and Tashi Lames. Dy some she i identited with tho goddom Kali 
of the Hindus, ‘whom bo groatly reemblas in appaarnnee and in hor fabulous exploita, Many oxtreragant stories 
‘aro rolated about the unreetraiued charncler sho is said to havo borne during bor difforont molemprychascs in 
Ue worlds of domons ond mca. [p short, in all her numerous oxistencos, whether in tho region of tho Nagas, or of 
dotmons, gods or mon, sho was notorious for the {roo life sho led hor ith impunity. Some legondary,acounta 
idontfy hor with the Soli, or tho forualo energy of nature, @ condition which naturally joined her with the malo onary, 
But tbe woll-informed Buddhist gonorally dony her such a high position on account of bor being originally « 
Tistbika goddess, the ronownod wifo of Maheshvars, whom Buddha conditionally permitted to booome u ian of 
Buddhin ot hie becoming an Uparaks, but who nerer reached tho position of a Wodhimttva. Sho is only a female 
Upssake. It ie said that tho is an emanation from Uno Goddown ¥ rma {Starnarath tho goddess of learning). In 
Ae days of Mudha Karbyape, while sho appeared in tho abades of gals snd mon oa Gangs Devi, Patdan Lhamo forrently 
prayed that che might become the launchcat guardian of Buddba Shakya Simbe’s doctrine. 

Yor ono of her earliest chivalrous demonstrations in tho abodes of demons, Buddha Vajra Dhara garo bor tho name 
of Mog-jar Gyaieno, or tho " Wi ing Queen.” On tho occasions of her triumphs over the demons elie got various other 
names. Chhyagna dorjo_ {V favo ber Wie name of Nomati~tho Ulack goen hobgeblin ; Tamdin (Hayagriba 
called her Vidun-megha Sona; and Mabésrara garo hor the pate of Guhya Ghana Narana, Ge. In India sho is onco rai 
Go havo become notorious ax a Memo (nymph)under the name of Vesankuruni. In became famous ns tho wife of one 
of the Emperors, and boro the name Gya/-mo Din-txang. F of nino Tartar herocs, all 

fo Tikat sha had appeared once. when abo waa called by the name Pandan Acbhyima. What nanien ale hore in her 

igrationa ia not casy to mention ; rufice it to my that in the othor she is adored by the Gunii under thoname 
regions sho is the roncwned Un, the daughter of Indra, In the nether reyiens—the aboulor 
of Nowa—eho ugbter of the serpent king and bore the name of Trugna-mani deung (sho that holds a yom in ber 
bead} In the land of Srimpo (cannilel demons), whilo Lom aa the daughtor of Srinpo Ring, xbe was unequalled by any 
in feals of nirongih. 80 violent wax ber conduct among tho Sriapor that sho spread havoc’ over them, and would havo 
entinguised ibeir race hed not sho Laken « fancy lo wear a chsin oo her lege, wben, according to a.cerian leqand, she wag 
nid in chain by ber Srinpo husband in onlor Uhat tho might not lead a nolorivunly unrestrained life. ‘The’ King of 
Death Ieing cuamoured of her tmost dreaded charms, took ber to his abode, still unrolossed from the iron fotturs un 


























her legs. 

‘Whon sho was converted into Buddhiam and given the name of genius Romati by 
took to dofond tho religion of Tathagala. [Having spread tho terror of hor power 0 
ho obtained numerous followorn from ormong the gods, nagas, yakebas, divine i 
bling, ic. For hor triumph oser the onomics of Buddhism eho was loaded with nuoverous presents from difforent 

who guards tho pearls and conch shells procented her with a chestnut-coloured mule 
inged mare. ‘This mule porseazod the power of Bying tike birds. A saddle mado of the 
kaha; ‘waa also presented to ber. Using venomous snakes os bridle and wet for 
‘wonderful mule, she could fir round the Jambudipa thrice withina day. Tho gonius Kyadorje prosented her with DJack 
The dice, Lo’ take the Hives of ll Hiring bemnex. Tebang-pa.(Brabma) prosonted ber with an umbrella of 
faatbors. Kbyab-jug (Vi ith Rimtnaries, tua gun and moon, of which 1 tho. 
tua iu hor right ar iia, the he Ni ‘Siberia ea L, hich aho hi 
laced in her right ear. Nanda, the king of the Nagas, prosen| Ff with a giant rerpeol, which sho ‘ 
yacnadorje prownted her witha buge club which she carried in her right band. ‘The numborlem lovions of the Srinpo 
prowonted her with a string of numervus skulle filled wilh blood, which sho hold in her left band. Sho tied to ber 
firdle thy ctom-tike weapon, of tho Uemons called Thamoks. | Tho bebgobline who haunt cemeterics prosented ber with 
‘qumberlam corpses, which she feasied upon with ghastly smiles, singing songs of revelry. 

Drowed in all tho parapharnalin of tarron euch as tiger, go with venomous snakes, ornaments of skulle, &e., 
sho ceyan weaing war with tho enemies of Duddhiem. ‘The image goddest in tho third storey of Kyit-kbording is 
maid (o bo vory wondotful, a8 argclea aro dolivcred at iL Sie ia foared all over Monvolia, Tibet, and China. Tho monks 
and authorities of tho monasteries of Sara, Dapuny, Gahan, and the yroat bi of Lhasa and Tesbi-ihunpe, believe her 
to te tho greatent of all guardians of Budde Dharma, 
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The discovery of the present Dalai Lama. 


Formerly the selection of the incarnato Lamas depended on the concurrent opinion 
of the College of Cardinals, but subsequently thot system being found unsatisfactory, 
tests were introduced for identiGicalion, in which loymen also had a voice. Together 
with this the hints (if any) left by the defunct incarnation respecling his re-appearance 
aa to the particular localily and timo were taken into consideration to confirm or refuse the 
claims of pretenders. 7 : . 

In tho middle ages the system of selection by the throw of dice and trial of chances 
was greatly in vogue. Since the middle of the seventeenth century, the practice of 

pitiating Ube ser-bum (golden jar) was generally resorted to for finding out the real person 
Fon among many pretenders to Ube office of a defunct divine Lama.’ After the death of 
‘a recognized incarnale Lama, his soul is said ordinarily to remain in the spirilual world 
for a space of at least forty-niue days. Thisperiod or étage of exislonce is called ‘aredo. There 
ia no fixed limit to Par-do, but forty-nine days is the minimum time assigned to 
the Bodhissttvas who have chosen to appear in this world for the good of all living 
beings. By the force of impersonal prayer, or what is called moniam in Tibotan, it is with- 
in tho power of every being to extend, or shorten the limit of Par-do, although the efficacy 
of such prayers is varied by the consequence of karma (or acts) of former existences, For 
instance if a man intensely wishes that he should in his future existence become a successful 
retender to the Grand Lama’s throne, there would be every probability of his attaining it as 
long as intonser prayers from other quarters did not counteract the fulfilment of his desire. Oa 
this principle the usurper Dayan khanpo is said to havo prayed not long ago that he should 
one day eit at the head of the Government of Lhasa to bo able to injure the Dalai 
Lame’s supremacy. In ordor to prevout his evil epirit from being euccessful in ita 
designa, the Government of Tibet has made some radical changes in the system hitherto in 
force for discovering the real person from among the many protendors to the office and 
possessions of a particular defunct incarnate Lama. 5 

In 1875, one year after {he demiso of the late Dalai Lama, Thin/e Gya-tsho, the Regenoy 
and the College of Cardinals at Lhase consulted the celebrated oracle of Nachung chhoi- 
kyong about the re-appearance of the Dalai. The oracle declared that the Grand Lama 
would bo discovered only by a monk of the purest morals. In order to find out who 
that monk was, the Government sent emissaries to different quarters of Tibet, who all 
returned wilhout being uble to trace him. The oracle was again consulted for finding out 
that particular monk of pure morals, and declared the Khanpo (prefect) of Shar-tse of 
Gahb-dan to be that monk, and that he would have to go to Chhoikhor Gya, as the gods divined 
that the Grand Loma would appear somewhere in the direction of Kong-po. Accordinyly tne 
Shar-teo Kbavpo of Gah-dan monastery, who was well known for his purity of morals and his 
profound know! edge of the sacred books, proceeded to Chhoikhor Gya, where he sat in profound 
meditation for full seven days. On the night of the last day he saw a vision, in which a voice 
from heaven directed him to go and ace o miraculous sight in the Yu-tsho lake of Chhoikbor 
Gye. Awaking from bis sleep, the Khanpo went to the lake, where in the unruffled 
erystal-like water he saw the incarnate Grand Lame aitting in the Inp of his mother and 
caressed by hie father. The house with its fumiture wero also visible. All on a sudden 
this mirage-like appearance disappeared, and he heard the neighing of a horse. So much 
of bis dream being fulfilled, he proceeded towards the province of Kong-po, when, on the 
way, he happened to call at the house of @ rich and respectable family of the district of 
‘Vag-po. Hero he recognized tho house, the family, and the child he had seen in the 
Inke, and ot once declared that the real end of his journey wos obtained. On his 
report the Government officials and the Collego of Cardinale, headed by the Regent, 
visited Tag-po and escorted the infant with ils parents in great pom to the palace of 
Rigya/ near Lhasa. The princely child was only one year old when he was discovered. He 
ia vow ten, and bears the name of Nag-wang Lo-esong Thub-dan Gye-tsho. (Sumati 
bag-indra Dhimansagara, the lord of speech, the powerful ocean of wisdom). 

6th June.—Early in the morning. when I was yet in bed, feeling unwell. one of Lhacham’s 
eervants came to invite us (T'shing-ta and myself} to dine at Phala’s residenco. I was too 
feeble to walk even to a short distance ; but to decline the honour of dining with her would be 
perhaps to offerd Lhacham. [ consulted Tshing-te os tothe course I should follow, and he 
advised mo lo proceed slowly to Bangye-shag in order to show the state of my health to 





>To Pyoritiation of tho ervbem (golden jar) was, resorted lo for sacortaining tho real incarnation both in 






‘Tibot and 1860. In tho third year aftor tho death of an incarnawo Lama, reports are obtained from different 
bis re-appoarsoce. Tha amos of several pratondars aro sent to tho Hogency (in tho aaso of the Dalai 
Lima) for cammination and Anal idontification, and aro receival with much veneration. “The President of the conclave, in 


tho presence of the Regent and iniators, incloso in barley bale the different pretenders’ names with slips’ of 
or “‘no” wrilton off them ; all of which are thon mixed together wilh Lerley.flour and 
Placed inna golden jar. ‘This last is thon placed on, tho altar of the grand cbepel of Lissa, and the gods are invoked 
for a rock to hop in Gnding out tho real incarnation On tho eighth day the golden jar is twirled round in order 
that tho barley balle may come out to the surface, whon tho oumbor of turns aro rocorted. That namo which turne 
ont thrico with slips containing “yes” ia considered a& the real one. Tho others are rojectod. Then tho child 
i in stato (in the ovent of its boing the Datal or Tarbi Lama). Mon who go to oscort the infant, 
ak cortain questions, answors to which aro obtained io signs made by tbo infant elost. Somotimes tho rings, strings 
of boats, cups, and mitres of the doccamd Lama, mixed with somo ordinary one, are prazented lo the protondere 
for him’ to mnglo out the ones belonging to tho late Lama. About the year 1860, Dayan Khanpo became 
Powerful and wanted to doamay with ee Walai Lama's bierarehy. "At tho time of bis death bo is said to have pagal 
to bo revenged upon the Gorornment by any means, fair or foul, ao that it is feared hia oril spirit. tui i 
{he agmes in tho ser-bum {golden jer) and thd set a retander to the throoe of Potala, miley epee ir 
@ lako of Chhoikbor-gra in called Muli. Lt ‘is very daop and several mi in area 
ritualist works of SilcLim 1 is called yutabo-muljthing-ti-taha ee tae ees 
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Lhecham. Accordingly, dressing in my ohurch suit, with the assistance of Pador, I slowly 
climbed down the ladders of our house and proceeded towards the Thom-segang square, which 
was lined with shops kept up by Nepalese end Kashmiri merchants. I had put on an eye-veil 
made of horse-hair, generally worn men suffering from eye-diseasea. Now-a-days people 
nee coloured glass spectacles, but tho horse-hair veil has not yot gone out of use. Arrived at 
Bangye-shag, we found the ground-floor filled with men engaged in weighing and measuring 
grain and corn-four. The principal ladder, which more resembled o staircase, was 
also filled with menials, We therefore went to the southern central slair-like ladder and 
commenced ascending the stepa, but my difficulty of breathing was so great that after 
climbing two or three steps I stood for a while to draw breath, and when I had managed 
to crawl up the eteep ladder to tho third etory, I fell on the floor completely exhausted. 
Pador helped me, and the Siefama Apela, who came running end crying “ Akha-kha! 
Pandibla has not been restored to health,” conducted me toa seat in the reception hall, 
where a large paper lantern was hung. I surveyed the room, and smiled at the homeliness 
of the furnituro of Bangye-shag, Phala’s famous residence. There was not a single shade or 
lags light, or any kind of chandelier in it. About ten or twelve Gelug-ug monks came out 
m a room to the north of the reception hall, probably having finished a religious 
servico, A. slight ahower of rain fell at this time. Tea was about to be poured in our cups, 
when Apela came to say that Lhacham had returned from the house of Dahpon Ssur-khang, 
her father. She received me very graciously, and conducted me to her drawing-room, whicl 
fronted the south. The room was about 16 fect long cast to west and 12 feet broad 
north to south. Against the eastern wall stood two chests of drawers made afler the Chinese 
fashion, on the tops of which Chiua cups wore tastefully arranged. The western wall, as also 
the northern partilion wall, ware covered with Chinese pictures, mostly picnic and dancing 
scenes, Excellent Yarkand and Tibet carpets wero hia down; the ceiling was of the 
finest China satin. Nicely polished dining-tables, wooden bowls to hold barley-four, 
amall fancy tables, stuffed rugs covered with satin, made up the furniture of the room. 

Lhacham sat cross-legged on a rug spread opposite the western wall just to my left. 
Tshing-ta was offered o seat. to my left, but did not avail himself of the honour, being a man 
of obscure origin and ition, and withdrew to the outer room, where guests are received. 
The finest tea, called Duthang, wos served, and one of the Shetamas placed a trayful 
of sugar-biscuits on my table. Shortly after Lhasre Kusho, Lhacham's eldest son, came and 
eat by her side. Wo had covered himself with a wrapper, and anid that he felt unwell; his 
joints were aching, and there was pain all over his body. She remarked that small-pox was 
raging, and thet the other dey her father was attacked with that disease when we called on 
her, and expressed her regret at having failed to see me thon owing to that event. Aflera 
ehort convorsation she loft the room while I was engaged in conversation with her eldest 
son. Shortly after the Shetama conducted me to the different rooms of Bangye-shag castle. 

The furniture of the rooms were of the same description as those of Lhacbam’s, except 
they wore of inferior quality. I did not enter the Shapé’s room, as I had not been introduced 
to him. The bedateads wore low, and the bedding resembled those of the Chinese. 
In one room there was a net-cloth curtain, evidently intended for show,as mosquitoes 
and flies were little troublesome; with the exception of the demon-bug (dashig), I did 
not notice other fleas. I was told thet khyi-shiz, or the dog-fles, infested old and 
delapidated housea and those where doga were kept. The articles of luxury, such as 
imitations of chairs and couchos, lanterns and chandeliers, which adorned the drawing-roome 
both of the Shapé and Lhacham, were ludicrously rude. The walls were painted green 
end blue, the uniformity of which was relieved in some places with pictures of proces- 
sions, demons and tutelary gods. The doors were roughly made: nowhore did I notice pan- 
nels of the description we meet with in Indian or European houses. The shutters, though neatly 
and beautifully executed, were of one or two pattorns only. ‘They were all papered, wilh the 
exception of a central patch in each, where there is a pane of glass fitted ina frame. Nota 
single room was furnished with chimneys of any description. ‘he ja/a, or earthenware stoves, 
took the place of heating stoves. Opposite the wiudows of eome of the rooms there were flower- 

ts. The rooms, which were not provided with ceilings, did not look ugly, as the close, amall 
which supported the roof were painted and carved in some placea. 

After half an hour’s absence Lhacham returned and resumed her seat. She twirled 
golden prayer-wheel with her right hand, while with the left sho caressed her son. She asked 
me if her eon could eat meat, as without animal food he could hardly mako o full meal. 
I told her that from what I had heard of small-pox patients in ‘Tibet, it would be better to 
avoid fat ment and milk, cooling medicines and diet being advised by doctors in such o 
state. She pressed me agnin to taketea and biscuits, and some bread made of buck-wheat 
with malt was placed on my table. At about 12 noon she ordered dinner to be brought, saying 
thet Tehing-ta hed not till then returned, and she could not wait for him any longer. 
Both ho and Pador hed probably returned to Panjor Rabtan. Several china cups 
and maple-knot cuvs mounted with silver and gold were then brought out from a chest of 
drawers, and a cleanly-dressed boy brought a tray filled with cups containing different 
daiuties. Before beginning, I inquired of Lhocham if there wos yak-beef in the dish 
“Madam,” said I, “I have agreat repugnonce to beef, never heving tosted it in my life.” 
“No, no, all thet you see in the plate and cups are mutton of the frst quality. Although 
we prefer chhyug-sha (yak-becf) to mutton, yet knowing that you Indians have a repugnance 
for lhat, delicacy of Tibet, I ordered our cook to take care not to mix beef with mutton,” 
said Lhacham. However, seeing me still hesitate to eat the meat dishes, abe assured mo 
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that she did not mean to play practical jokes on me by inviting me to dinner at her houso. 
TI then busied myself with the chop-sticka and the pins, which latter served for forks. 
I relishnd the dishes very well, either not having tasted euch food since leaving Dong-tee, 
or on account of the excellency of cooking. She oceasionally took a sip or two of tea and 
conversed with me, showing at intereat in my narration of the oustoms of Indian 
marriages and the seclusion | tke native fomales there, and much horror at the revoltin 
custom of Suffi in force in India till very recently, when it was abolished by the enlighten 
Philing. But when I related to her that in India one husband had several wives, and 
that among the Philings and (ho enlightened natives of India monogamy is alone practised, 
sho stared at moe with wonder, and expressed much curiosity to hear an account of such 
stravge customs, “One wife with one husband only!” she exclaimed in comio surpriso. 
“Do not you, Pandibla, think that we Tibetan women are happier than the Indien 
or Philing women, of whom the formor must be tho most misorable!"’ ‘ Indeed, they 
are 60,” roplied 1. “It is fair that one woman should have one husband, but how 
monstrous it is thal one man should marry several wives!” exclaimed Lhacham. 
“Pray tell me, is it not inconvenient for one wifo to serve many husbands?” said I. “TI do 
not ace,” observed Lhacham, “how the Indian women are happicr thau the Tibetan women while 
the former have to divide among many tho affection and property of their single husband, 
whereas in Tibet the housewife ie tho real lady of all the joint earnings and inheritance 
of several brothers who are eprung from the eame mother, and are undoubtedly the same 
plood, flesh, and bones. Their persons are one, though their souls might be different. 
Does not in India one man marry several women who are strangers to each other?” 
“T understand (ben that your ladyship would like to marry several sisters to one husband,” 
osked I, “ ‘That, too, does not alter my point: that is, that Tibetan women are happier 
than Indian women,” replied Lhacham. To shorten the discussion, I anid that I did not 
object to ‘libotan ladies making themselves happy with their several busbands; I would like 
to see them happy; avd if thoy were indeed happy, I ehould be ealisfied. 

She then changed the topic, and inquired why I had not brought my wife with me to 
Tibet. She hod heard from the Minister that I was a married mau; if e0, how many 
children had I? curiously inquired Lhacham. On my telling, she said that she would 
very much like to eee my wile. ‘* Why did you not bring her here, how cruel of you not 
to bring her.” ‘Madam, it was with extreme difficulty that I succeeded, although alone, 
in entering Tibet. How was it possible lo bring one’s family to a place where he has 
no friends?” said I. ‘Is not the Minister your best friend? He would have helped you 
and your wife,” replied Lhachom. She seemed to think that (he condition of Indian women 
was like that of the Tibetans, and had uo idea of tho zenana aystem which makes our 
country-women the most miserable of the female race, I did not, however, now remind 
her of the accounts I bad given her while at Dong-(se respecting the position of women 
in India, but said. “ Madom, if you can procure mea /am-yig (passport) from the Amps 
and the Regent to enable me to come to Tibet lreely, it will be possible for me to bring my 
wife to Tibet. Could you do so?" “Yes,” said she, *I will undertake to prooure you 
a /am-yig if you will promise to bring your wife with younext time that you come here.” 
“T must consult her wishes as to visiting Tibet before I promise to bring her. If she does not 
like to come, how can I force her to accompany mo. If your Indyship does not like to go to 
Shiga-tse, can Mijechhenpo (the Dahpon, her husband) force you to go there ?” asked I. Sho 
said, “ If you wish to bring her with you she will surely like it.” I thon said that if I failed 
to bring my wile I would send a likeness of her as a present to her Indyship. and promised 
to send suitablo presents to the Lhasre Kushos (her sons) as soon as I reached my home. 
She then inquired if I had not paid o visit to the Dalai Lama (Kyapgon). I replied ina 
pathetic tone that I wascome to Lhase at a most inopportune time, when emall-pox was 
raging all over the country. At atime when inlerviows were denied to the chiefs and nobles 
of ‘Tibet, it would bo most silly for me to hope to see the incarnate Chanrassig, She then preased 
me to lake the gyathug and momo eweelmeat, which I only tasted, and begged to bo excused 
for baving fniled to do justice to the dishes on the ground of ray being an invalid. Apel said 
that, judging from my appearance, sho thought I had no positive illnesa ; but that I was onl: 
not restored to health, eo that I would do well to take nutritious food. Aftor dinner Lhachary 
asked me if I would like to bo presented to the Shape, to whom she had already mentioned me. 
I thanked her for ber gracious kindness, and said I would avail myeelf of the honour of the 
presontation some other day. At three o'clock Tshing-ta and Pador roturned, and were 
served by the machan with dinner in the solthab (kitchon), The shetama whispered in 
my ear that Kusho Sangyela, n distinguished monk of ‘Tangaing, versed in fortune-tellin 
wos there, and if I would cousult him. At4 vat. I took leave of Lhachom and returc 
to our lodging. 

Gelong Pomde came at 5 p.m. with o trayful of Chinese cakes and b i 
him with much respect, and thanked him for his kind presents. I distribatod ease 
cakes among my companions. Gelorg Pomda also gayo me half a brick of No.2 Dutha: 7 
tea, which was moet weleome at this time. In tho evening I sent a rupee with a fe 
the skefama to consult Kusho Sangyale, the Shape’a nephew, about my fortune. oe 

6th June.—My companious told mo that yesterday (hey had consulted Gahdan Thi 
now residing at Lhasa, if in his opinion it would be cafe for them to proceed to Sai ig 
Gahdon. The great Lama found that both Tshing-to and Pador would eventual! be attacked 
with emall-pox : they wou'd therefore do well to return to Tsang or stay a few dare at Lh 
or return lo Tsethang before making a pilgrimageto Samye As I wasalill an invalid, I could 
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hardly be expected to help them in the event of their falling ill. They therefore begged me to 

ive up the idea of proceeding to Samye or Gahdan. I told them if I failed to avail myself of 
the presont opportunity to visit Gahdon and Samye, it would hardly be in my lot to see Samye, 
and asked them to go to Champa Rinpo-chhe, who wos now staying at Potala as guardian of the 
young Dalai, and gavo them a couple of fankas and a scarf as consultation-feo for the 
Champa Lama. Being alone in tho Trouse, while Iwas lying in bed. two of my neighbours 
camo and warned me not to sleep, end when I «id fall asleep, they awoke me saying 
that euch elumbere would make me worse. They also in course of conversation said that the 
Doiier Chhenpo had been unnecessarily detained at Lhass by the Gya/.tshab's Durbar ; that the 
Regent having delayed to acknowledge the Tashi Lamo’s letter and presents, the two govern- 
Toents were not on good terms; aud thatthe Regent was not satisfied with the presents which 
the Toshi had sent for tho young Dalai. They did not tell me the cause of the misunder- 
standing which worked atthe bottom, and which, in fact, was creating a gulf between the 
divine and spiritual brothers. ‘They sleo related a cold-blooded murder committed only 
8 few days ago by two monks of Dapiing, who had given shelter in their house to a rich 
trader. The case was under investigation. They also informed me of another case in which 
& pupil wes charged with the murder of his tutor. I felt much concern to know what 
punishment the murderer would get. 

7th June.—I felt very unwell in the morning, and did not get up from bed till 8 a.m. 
Apela, the chiof Shefama, came to seo me. he brought for mga few cakes and some 
bag-leb \unleavened jbread!, and said that apparently 1 had no illness of a serious nature, 
but was only in @ convalescent state. GShe recommended yak-beef and soup made of 
yak-murrow. “Alas,” said I to her, “1 have o great Teplignunes for beef; how can I 
reatore my health with beef?” She eaid that good mutton could not be had in the ¢hom, and 
gram-fed mutton being too fatty might increase phlegm, but promised to felch me some good 
moution from her miatrees’ slore. She related to me how her son, Nima-tshering, disgusted 
with a layman's life, was constantly pressing hor to let him become a monk, and knowing 
1 had influence over Kusho Sing-chhen Ninpo-chhe, she begged me to introduce Nime- 
tshering to bie holiness, and to help him asa friend. Alter talking for ashort time with 
Tabing-ta, she again camo and eat by my hed. and expressed her sympathy [or my helplesa 
state. “Oh, your wife and mothor do not know that you are so ill inthis foreign land, nor 
low and where you are, or who nurses you!” sho exclaimed. The very mention cf my 
dearest ones at home brought tears to my eyes. At noon I sent ‘I’shing-ta to buy some bread 
cakes ond phing Irom the é#om. At about three | dreseed two trays with the painted bigcuita 
and eevt them to Gelong Pomda og return presents. Tshing-ta then prepared lea. which 
I took with moistencd barley. Shortly after arrived the Parpon of Potala sho with about 
60 volumes of printed booke, according to the list I hnd drawn out a few days ago; 
but he did not bring the life of the Regent Desi Sangye Gya-tsbo, which I required most. 
He told me that historical works, such as Khachem, Kakholma, Ga/ rab Jonshing, &o., were 
very rare, but he would be on the look out for them. We pressed him to take tea, which he 
did with reluctance. He expressed great regret at my illness, and ahutting his eyes for a few 
seconds, made prayer for my recovery, He told me thet he lived in the house of Shapé 
Yuthogpa, which was not far from Penjor Rabtan,and that he would supply me with printed 
booke at Lhe rate of 30 pages per ¢anka. I spoke to him about my messenger Phurchung who 
would econ be at Lhasa lo fetch the books. Pad not take charge of the books, but referred 
him to Apela. He agreed to my proposal, and went away after the ususl chtambul 
(salutalion). 

After sunset, water was sprinkled all round my bed to prevent dashiy from swarming 
into my blankets, There was a slight rain and gale. Tehing-ta asked if I atill desired to 
proceed towards Lhokha (Samye, Chethang, &o.!. I told him that, having come thus far 
trom the remote country of Aryavorta, I would not limit my journey to Lhasa, but would 
proceed furtber tewerds Gahdan and Samye. At thie both he and Pador looked with 
surprise towards me, and eaid, ‘Sir, do you like that wo should die?” “ Far from wishing it, 
I would myself rather perish than re(race my steps towards Tsang from Lhasa,” eaid I. 
“Very well, if you say so, we shall go with you. A-vosce A-oosee (wo don’t care, we don’t 
care). Yes, sir, according to you, it does nol make much difference if we die,” said ‘'shing-ta 
with dissimulated anger. “ The Minister, Chhyan-dso Kusho, and Lhacham, have all requested 
you lo help me in my journey ; our lot should be the same. I am already ill; you ara afrnid 
that you may fall ill. How is it, Tebing-ta, that you now reply to me in euch a manner?” 
aeked I, e and Pador then said that they would serve me according to the Miuister’s 
commend, and that they would not care for their lives. I asked thom to consult the Abbot 
of Gahdan and to felch me a written séng-ta, or divination, which would enable mo to 
arrange about the course of my journey. ‘Sir, he lives at a distance of about fifteen milea 
from bere, and it is doubtful whether he will interview us at all, the time being vory 
unfavourable,” replied Tshing-ta. , a2 

8th June.—\hie morning I felt somewhat better, and expressed my desire to visit the 
Chokhang. Dador reported to me that the sore on the back of our brown pony wos gone, 
and thal both the ponies were perfectly fit for use, and begged me to ride on one of them 
as I was going out. 1 preferred walking to riding, and entered the Chokhang in company with 
‘Ishing-ta at about B 4.0, ‘The most remarkable parts of the Chokhang at the entrance and 
on the ground-floor are the numerous: wooden pillars which support the upper floor. 
The chief of these are called Ka-ira shinghiochan, having capitals decorated with 
eoulptured foliage. At their base beneath the ground, treasures o gold ond silver are 
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believed to have been concealed. Those who offer prayers to these in the name of Buddha 
for wealth and enjoyment are believed to have their wishes generally fulfilled. At the foot 
of the pillars called Du/-go-chan (dragon-headed capital), there ore concealed many 
charmed. inscriptions, possessed of wonderful efficacies in subduing devils, curing diseases, 
and particularly in repelling invasions and evil designs of enemies on Buddhism and the 
Government of the sacred Lamas. Beneath the base of the pillar called Sengo-chan (the 
capital of lion's head) there are hidden under ground many bundles of insoribed benedic- 
tions called Yang-yig, through the enchanted efficacy of which Tibet traditionally derives ex- 
cellent harvests of nutritious corn. Many Yang-yig with precious things packed in the sking 
of the snow-fox and snakes are said to have been buried underneath the floor of the Lukhang 
ebrine, in consequence of which it is believed that the cattle-wealth of Tibet remains undim~ 
nished. Under the ground below the image of Dsambbala is concealed a box made of onyx filled 
with conseorated Tag-sha (a kind of medicinal plant growing in Tibet), in virtue of which 
precious stones, wool, grain, and cattle abound in tho snow-girt country of Tibet. Tho 
famous mendicant’s platter made of lapie-lozuli is said to be preserved for tho maintenance 
of the peace and prosperity of the Tibetans in ages to come. Besides these there are underneath 
the Kyi¢khor (sacred ‘circle with geometrical figures and ornementations) a giant 
image of Naga Kuvera, iu the right On of which are concealed many precious stonea of 
immenee value to serve as endowmente for the repairs and maintenance of this great religious 
establishment in the remote future. [ 

Both inside and out of the Par-kor, or central passage for circumambulation, are 
the Do/ma-lhakhang (temple consecrated to Arya Tara) erected by Rinchheu Teg-pa, and 
Ary-lhakhavg (temple of the venerable), containing a bronze of Chanrassig with a (houeand arms 
and eyes, and wilhelevon heads. Besides (hese there are the images of Chyamba (Maitreya) 
called the seer of the market, constructed by Lodoi Gya/-tshan, a devout Buddhist king. On 
the outsido of the outer passage for circumambulation is a cavity in the rook, which on account 
of its not being covered or overgrown with moss or grass is believed to be ablo to retard the pro 
gress of the Kyi-chiu towards the Chokhang. ‘Yo the uorth of this passage formerly 
existed a fountain, the water of which possessed healing virtues, and was os delicious 
as nectar. To tho west of the Chhyi-kor stood the stone monolith containing an 
inscriplion of the treaty concluded between Chine and Tibet, which is a monument 
of the chivalry end power of King Thi Ralpachan. It is also said that there is 
a stone pillar buried underground which contains many inscriptions of the ancient kings. 
King Nabdag Neng and Tarton Chhoi-wang made presents of o great number of gold and 
silver oil-burners to the Chovo. King Gewa-bum gave thorough repairs to the great 
abrine, rebuilt its outer walls, aud provided it with a gilt dome constructed after 
the Chinese style, ‘I'he beautiful tapestry and wall-curtains of the Chokhang were 
repaired and new paintings added to them by Dao-hod shonnu. The tapestry of the grand 
ohapel of the Chovo was supplied by Shak: po, the first chief of the Sakyapa hierarchy. 
The chief Tshal-pa Thipon erected the cbapel, which contains sixteen pillars, and is gener 
kept covered by a network of iron wires. . 

9th June.—A ter tea I proceeded towards Ramochhe, accompanied by Tshing-ta and Pador, 
by the north Linkor road, keeping the Gya-bum Chhorten to our right. Here we met many 
Ragyabas (scavengers) in companies of eight and more, strolling in the roads and on the look-out 
for new-comer, alranger, or pilgrim. I wos much perplexed when I saw them, lest they might 
fix their attention on me. But my sickly gy auce and homely dress helped me to pasa 
unnoticed. I was told that theso pests, whon they see any new-comer, frst surround him and 
elemorously supplicate for alms ; but if their solicitations are not listened to, they thruet their 
filthy and offensively smolling hate in the faces of the etrungers, at the same time pouring on 
them the most vulgar and insulting language. If any ono takes offence at this conduct, and 
asks the cause of their ineolence, they at once say, “ No, my lords, wo are simply saluting your 
lordships.” It is eaid that the Ragyabas of Lhass are notall born of Ragyabs parents, ‘The 
convicts, such as thieves, bad characters, &0., after punishment are sent to their village headmen, 
who are required to keep an eye on them and their behaviour. When the authorities 
fail to ascertain the homes and the name of the headmen of the villages to which the criminals 
belong, they generally make them over to the charge of the ohiof scavenger, who admita 
them into the oloss of the Ragyabas. At present tho head of the Ragyabas of Lhasa, named 
Abula, about 50 years old, takes cha: of all such vagabonds and unclaimed convicts, 
and employs them as scavengers. Tho children of all Ragyabas, whether born or employed as 
Ragyabas, are destined to be scavengers by profession. Abula is n well-known individual. 
He wears a Purug kho (long locge coat made of scarlet serge) and yellow turban, and is a pro- 
tuinent figure among the scavenger race. The law does not allow Ragyabas to live as 
geutlemen, or to make any show of wealth. They are precluded from erecting houses like 
other Tibetans. A Ragyaba, howover rich he may be, must live in @ house made of horn 
walls, and must not dress like a gonLleman or live in a atone or brick-walled house. Aa regards 
the life of Ragyabas, the common saying has :— 

“Chhyi Rea cho rong rong 
“Nang Do-thad rong rong.” 

“Tho outside of a Ragyaba’s house must bristle with points of born, though the inside 

of it may be studded with coins.” . Nee a 
_ From a distance the Ragyabas" houses look handsome, but when one comes near them 
their appearance’ is simply loathsome. In some of the walls the horns, mostly 
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of sheep, goat, and yok, are bound with their convex sides upwards, in a curious 
way. I was told that the interior of theso walls are filled with euch rubbish as bones of 
animale, hair, and refuee fleece of sheep and goat. There are {wo celebrated cemeteries in 
where the bodies of dead Ragyabns are deposed of, being cut inlo pieces to satisfy the hun- 
r of vultures and dogs, over which also Abula’s jurisdiction extends Cursed is the lot of the 
Roeyabe race, and cursed is Abula if on any day no corpse is brought to these cemeteries, 
observed one of our informants. People believe that it is ominous for Lhasa if one man does 
not die every day. 

‘We at last entered the court of the antique shrine of Remochhe, built by the illustrious 
Kong-jo, the daughter of the Emperor Thaijung, who wos married to Srong-tean Gampo. The 
Princesa being thoroughly ver in astrology, astronomy, and particularly in the mystical 
sciences of divination called Porthang, which was derived from the symbolical figures discovered 
on the back of a tortoise, found that there was a spot in the new-built city of Lhass which was 
connected with hell, and underneath which there was a crystal palace inhabited by the Nagas. 
On that piot of ground she erected the shrine of Ramocbhe, which she conseorated to Buddha, 
and placed his famous statue brought from China on the chief and central altar of it. 
‘Thus, in the language of the Gya/-rab, she designed to intercept the progress of misery in 
this world by obstructing the way of thedamned towards hell. Whoever at the time of ‘death 
was brought to this great sanctuary was delivered from hell and destined to be born again in 
this world of men and gods. It istrue that both tho great sanctuaries of Lhasa, viz. Rasa 
T’bulnang-ki ‘T'suglakhang and Ramochhe, were finished in the eame year, and also conse- 
orated by King Srong-tsan Gampo ot the same time. On a former visit | only noliced a few 
monks who wore engaged in conducting religious service in this shrine ; but this time there 
were many monks reading the sacred booka and chanting hymns very gravely. It is said 
that about three hundred learned monks from Daping and Sera every month come 
here to study and perform ritual services. 

After the death of King Srong-tsan Gampo during the reign of Mang-srong Mang- 
tean, when ‘Libet was overrun by the Chinese, the Tibetans, fearing that the holiest of the 
holies might be taken away to China, concealed him within the southern door called Me/ong- 
chan, which was covered by plaster on both the sides. During full three generations did the 
image remain hidden [rom publio view. At lest Kyim-Shing Kung-Jo, the mother of 
King Thi-srong-de-tsan, unearthed it and transferred it to the great shrine of Rasa-thulnang, 
whero i¢ still remains. The image of Chovo Mikyo-dorje (Lord Vajro Akshobha), which was 
seated on the principal altar of Rase-thulnang after it was brought from Nepal, was at the same 
time transferred to tho shrine of Ramochhe. Legends say that this image wos constructed by 
Indra, the Lord of the dwellers of heaven, and consecrated by Buddba himself. Many extra- 
vagant stories are related about its miraculous powers. When it was being brought to Tibet 
from the preipal shrine of Nepal by the Nepalese princess, on account of the steep end rocky 
nature of the passage it was left on the way. But Thi-teun, the princess, by force of ber 
prayers induced the image to walk where mon had failed to carry it on their backs! Among 
the prinoipal divinilies and objects which we noticed in this shrine were the following :— 

An image of Do/-ma (Aryo Tara), made of sandal-wood. 

An image of Thug-je chhenpo (Chanrassig), of sandal-wood. 2 

Two chhorten-like tombs containing the relics of King Srong-tsan and Princess 
Konjo. 

The images of tho eight principal disciples of Buddha, constructed during the time of 
King Srong-tsan. 

On the right and left of the principal entrance were the two terrific images of Chhyagna- 
dorje and T'bo-v0 Vyug-fion-chan, consecrated by Tsong-kbepa himself. — On the walle 
were painted the images of one thousand Buddhas end the ten exploita of Buddha 
Shakya Bimbe. It is well known that the sanctuary was much petzonized by King 
Lhe-jo Ge-vabim, and Nimahosser, who largely endowed it with funda and presenta. 
The celebrated Sakya Ssangpo rebuilt the altar, together with the hinder wall of the 
central chapol. Tshel wo T’hipon gave thorough repaira to the whole shrine. Among the 
most remarkable curiosities of Ramochbe are the following :— 

An image of Thug-Je Chhenpo, made of conch shell. 
An image of Ton-yo-dub, mado of jade. _ a : : 
An image of Do/-ma, made of turquoise, which is believed to be able to deliver 
oracles, 
An image of Tehe-pag-me (the god of unlimited life), made of coral. 
An imego of Chhyagna Dorje, made of munen, a kind of bluestone. _ . 
Besides these there are several images of enchanted women and fairies, miraculously 
obtained by Thantong Gya/-po, the principal of which are the following :— 
An image of Dorje Khadoma, made of conch shell. 
An image of Padma Khadoma, made of cornl. 
An imogo of Rinchhen Khodoma, mado of amber. 
An image of Laki Khadoma, made of turquoise. 
An image of Sangyas Khadome, made of mumen. 
There were also several jars and bowls of gold and jads of very ancient date. While 
returning 1o our lodging a householder who had heord of me saluted me as Amchila, and 
cntreated me to see his old father who was dying. I saw the old man, felt hie pulse, and ssid 
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to bis disappointment thet, as I had no medicines with me, I could not treat him. In the 
afternoon two respegtable men, hearing that I was a physicion of Jndak, came to 
our house, and begged me to attend a case of erysipelas. I declined to take up the case on the 
lea of my own ‘i ness. I was, indeed, surpraea t to see that even at Lbasa I was gradually 
ing known a8 an Amchi (physician). I auspected that Tshing-ta and Pador must have 
given out that I wos versed in the healing art. 
At about 3 p.m. we went to seo Lhachom, who received me with her usual affability. 
She was not cheerful to-day, and eaid ehe felt feverish. Ler second son was laid up with 
small-pox. Hor father, Dahpon Seurkhang, who had lately been attacked with small-pox, was 
recovering from it. She aid,that by constantly having to go oul to eee her father and sisters, 
she was falling ill, While lalking to me she was twirling a pruyer-wheel. I expressed 
much sorrow al her illness, and sat for a while with downeast eyes. ‘ How is it, Pandible, 
that you too eeem to be ao very sad,” said she withe sigh. I replied “ Kusho Khyen, 
blessed madam, your ladyship. depending on whom I havo come to this strange land, has to 
my ulter misfortune fallen il. myself am also @ helpless invalid. My great object 
of coming to Tibet, and particularly to Lhasa, was to aee the blessed face of the incarnate 
Chovrassig, the lord of Tibet, and to see the far-fomed image of Chove Rinpochhe. I have 
seen the latter, and had I been fortunate enough to obtain at least a glimpse of the Kyab-gan, 
the lord protector of Tibet, I could have returned to my country with satisfaction. But, alas ! 
I did not acquire enough moral merit in my former life to beable to see Uhanrassig in Hleeh 
and blood.” “ Do not you be sorry, Pandibla, I will arrange for your interviewing the Hyub-von, 
Tho obiefa and nobles of Tibet, nay even the Shapes, cannot easily get admission into the 
presence of the most holy Chanrassig. It is 0 bad time for you, but yet I shall try for your 
seeing the Dalai Lama,” added Lhacham, and looked at me in a very gracious manner to notice 
if cheerfulness was returning to my face. I gravely replied, “Madam, itis very kind of your 
Jadyehip to assure me that your ladyship will arrange for my visiting Potala and the grand 
Lama, Fut Madem, I am diffdent of my ability to scale the hill and the lofty palace of Potala: 
for I feel difficulty even in ascending the ladders of your ladyship’s residence; besides, if that 
living divinity be not easily approachable to Shapes, how will it be possible for me to see him 
at such a time?” She did not say anything in reply, but kept on twirling her prayer-wheel 
and smiled. Toa was served to ue by her servants, and a tray of cakes and bread placed 
on my table by Apela. She showed me the beautiful bangles made of the purest jade 
end brought from Kham, which her father had presented to hor the other day. 


10th June.—Early in the morning, when after getting up from bed I was sitting 
at tea, Pador informed me of the arrival of n ku-dag (gentleman), who was wailing to see me. 
I went out to the verandah to receive him. Le said that Kusho Lhacham of Phala had 
arranged with the Donfier Uhhenpo of Potala for my interview with the Daloi Lama to-day, 
and that he had come to ask me to make myself ready for the same as soon as possible. On 
my begging him to tell me who he was, te said that he was a Dungkhor of Potala, and 
belonged to Bangye-shag. Le then politely bid me good morning, and walked towards the 
east lane, promising me to return shortly afler. I never dreamed that Lhacham would take so 
much interest in my seeing the Dalai Lama. Although transported at the prospect of seeing 
the Vico-Regent of Buddéa in the flesh, yet I feared I would hardly be able to ascend to 
the fp of the grand palace after climbing up many a steep ladder and flight of steps. If 
I failed to reach the top of Potala, my companions and acquaintances would laugh at me 
and call me senam manpa (one of low moral merits). This thought prevailed in my mind 
when Tshing-ta and Pador were hastening to equip themselves for going to Potala. 
I wavered for a while, but at last resolved not to lose this grand opportunity of paying my 
respects to the boliest of the living holics. Finishing breakfast as quickly as possible, 
I busied mycelf in dressing. My companion assisted me in putting on the church dress and 
in tying the keray (garter) that I might not appeer like a Palpo. Chola Kusho, accom- 
anied by a servant, now arrived, and wished me to start atonce. Forthwith with three 
undies of puo (incense-sticks) in our hands and a roll of scarves in our breast-pockets, and 
chanting the several hymne and particularly the mystio Om mani padme Aum, we aallied 
out, and on coming to the street caw a calf sucking milk and several women fetuhin 
water in our direction. My companions smiled at seeing these auspicious omens, an 
Chola Kusho observed that I was a lucky fellow. I rode on my pony and Chola 
Kusho on his white charger. Arrived at the cnstera gateway of Potala, we diemount- 
ed and walked up a long hall, on two sides of which were two rows of prayer- 
wheele, which pilgrime twirl at the time of going in and coming out from Potala. We 
then commenced ascending a flight of slone eleps eight to ten fcet long and about three 
feet broad. This passed, we arrived at a landing-place, in the middle of which stood a 
doring (stove monolith) the sides of which were smooth. I did not see any inscription 
on it, with the exception of some eacred ayrabols. Two long flighta of steps ascend Lowarda 
Potala from thia place. We rested here for a few minutes, our ponies being made over 
to o bystander, who was known to Chola Kusho. No one is allowed to ride further up. 
Wo took out the scarves to be in readinesa lor presentation. A young monk now came down 
to conduct ua to Potala, and we proceeded towards tho palace with slow paces, looking only 
towards the ground before us. The difficulty of breathing compelled me to take rest fre~ 
quently lo draw breath. However, I mustered all my strength and walked w belding 
‘Vebing-ta's hand. Chole walked first, the young monk second, Tahing-ta and 1, followed 
by Pador, walked last. 0 
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At the termination of the stone steps my difficulty increased. The several ladders which 
conducted us from one story to another were steep and placed in dark halle, I counted five 
long ladders which took us to the ground-floor of Phodang Mi , or the red palace built by 
the first Dalai Lama with the assistance of hisillastrious Regent Desi Sangye Gya-tsho. For- 
tunately for me my difficulty of breathing diminished as I ascended upwards, and my companions 
wondered at this miraculous change in my constitution. I found an explanation of it in the 
help which Tshing-ta lent by pulling me upwards by hie hand, and the exertion I myself made 
to avoid shame. But this was not evident to them, and they frequently remarked “ Yam-tshen ” 
(how strange) it ie that he succeeds in ascending ibese difficulé ladders! Half a dozen 
ladders still remained to be scaled. T took rest for a few tainutes, but the young monk. 
who thought wo might be late, pressed me to make haste. At about eight we reached 
the top of Potala, where a number of monks were waiting with anxious expectation for an 
interview with his holiness. I was pointed to a seat by Kusho Chola, who was being greel- 
ed by several monk officials. Tshing-ta sat near me, and amilingly observed that £ wos a 
saint born on account of the sins of my former life in India, where there is no Bud- 
dhe. From tho top of Phodang Marpo (red palace) we enjoyed the grandest panorama 
of Lhasa and its suburbs, together with the extensive flat valley of the Kyi-chhu, in the 
centre of which the great city stood, wilh numerous groves all round it, and the great 
monasteries at the foot of two long ranges of bleak and lofty hills, the green tanks and 
teservoirs for water situated in the midst of the several Linga (groves), the gilt domes 
of the Chokhang and the gilt spires of several palatial buildings and monosteries of 
Lhasa. Icould distinctly make out the groves of Norpu Linga, Tse-ddng Lings, Chhyag- 
dso Linga, Shar chang sreb, and Kushu Changsreb, all now green with Fresh foliage. 
Shortly after some high rank Lamas dressed in lonse yellow mantles arrived, with all of whom 
Chola Kusho exchanged greetings. They entered the hall of reception one alter another 
in solemn army. We were in anxious expertelion of being summoned to his holiness’ 
presence, and had our eyes fixed on the door of the entrance. At last three respectable Lamas 
arrived, and said that the Dalai Lama would presently conduct a divine service in honour 
of, and for blossing the departed soul of, the late Meru Toh Lama, and that we would be 
allowed to attend it. They then asked us to come in # row one alter another. Walking 
very gently, we arrived inthe middle of the hall, where one of the Donners (scarf collectora) 
received the presentation scarves from our hands. Chola Kusho here in a whisper advised 
me not to put any eilver or gold, if I had any to present to tho Grand Lama, in the hands 
of the Donners, but lo place it one casket in the presence of the Grand Lama. Accord- 
ingly, when in my turn I was presented to his holiness, I unexpectedly placed a 
piece of gold weighing a fola on his lap. ‘this surprised all the officers, who looked toward 
me, surprised at my boldness. Chola Basho drew near the chief Donner and whispered 
something in his ear, probably introducing meto him. We were seated on rugs spread in 
about eight rows, my seat being in the third row, at a distance of about ten feet from the 
Grand Lamo’s throne and alittle tohis left. When wo were all sented, thore was perfect 
silence in the grand hall. ‘The Stato officials walked from left to right with serene vity, 
aa becoming their exalted rank in the presence of the Supreme Vice-Regent of Buddha on 
earth, headed by the Kuchar Khanpo, who carried in his hand the bowl of benediction 
containing the sacred ¢hu (oblation water painted yellow with saffron) intended to be 
sprinkled over the audience. The carrier of the incense pot suspended by threo golden 
chaing, the So/pon chhenpo, who carried the royal golden teapot, and other domestic officials, 
bow came up, and, arrived in his holiness’ presence, stood motionless as pictures without 
looking on this side or that, but fixing their eyes and their attention, as it were, on the tips 
of their respective noses. Tso large lamp-burners made of gold resembling flower-vases 
flickered on two sides of the throne. The great altar resembling an oriental throne end borne 
by lions carved in wood, on which bis holiness, a child of eight, eat, was covered with silk 
scarves of great value. 1t was about four feet high, six long, and four broad. A yellow 
kinkob (mitre-hal) covered the Grand Lama’s head, the pendant hoods of which veiled his ears, 
a yellow mantle covered his person, and he eat cross-legged with the palms of his hands 
joined together to bless us. In my turn I received his holiness’ benediction and surveyed 

is divine faco. Other Lamas approached his holiness with downward looks, and resumed 
their respective seats, never havins the audacity to look up to the Grand Lama's face. 
1 wanted to linger a few seconds in his holiness’ presence, but was not allowed to do so, 
other candidates for benediction displacing me by pushing me gently. The princely child 
possessed a really bright and fair complexion with rosy oheeks. is eyes were large anc 
enetrating. The cut of his face was remarkably Aryan, though somewhat marred 
ty the obliquity of his eyes. The thinness of his person was probably owing to the 
fatigues of the ceremovies of the court, of his religions dulies, and of ascetic observ- 
ances to which he wns subjected since takiog the vows of monkhood. Rememberin, 
the accounts of tho freaks of fortune which had lately brought him to this proud 
position. and which compelled his predecessors to undergo untimely tranemigrations, I 
pitied his exalted position ; for who knows that he will not be forced to undergo another 
tranemigration before reaching hia twentieth year ? The reception hall was spacious, measur- 
ing, according 10 my guess, about 40 fect by 30 feet and 15 feet high. At the centre of it 
there was a ekylight opening below the eastern end of the roof, through which the gilt 
domes of the tomb of the first Dalai Lama were partially seen. Tho roof was supported 
by three rows of wooden pillars, each row containing four pillers. The furniture of 
the room was of a description generally secn in great Buddhist monasteries, with this 
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difference, that all the hangings were of the richest brocades and embroidered cloth of gold, 
the church utensils of gold and silver_and the wooden articles. such as the back of the throne, 
tables, capitals of pillara, most exquisitely painted after the Chinese style. The walls, which 
were beautifully plastered, conlained beautiful paintings descriptive of the exploits of Buddho, 
of Chanrassig, and other great saints, besides the images of the successive incarnations of the 
Dalai Lama, and the scenes of Tsong-kha-pn’s religious achievements. The part of the hall 
behind the palace was decorated with beautiful (tapestries and eatin hangingsin the shape of the 
sacred Gyal-tshan, or oylindrical fog of the Buddhists. The Hoor was remarkably 
smooth and glossy, but the doors and windows, which were painted in dark red, did not 
impress me with favourable ideas as to the skill of the Tibetan carpenters. The outside of 
the walls of (he whole gigantic fabric and of the uppermost buildings of Potela were painted 
dark red; the central building, which is nine-storied, is called Phodang marpo, or “red 
alace.” 
: ‘When all were seated after receiving benediction, the So/-pen Chhenpo poured tea 
in his Holiness’ golden cup from a teapot made of gold. Four assistant Sol-pon poured tea 
in the oups of tho audience, consisting of Lhe head as of Meru monastery and ourselves. 
Before the Grand Lama lifted hie cup to his lips a grace was solemnly eaid, begin- 
ning with “Om 4h hoom,” thrice Goanted, ond followed by this prayer, ‘ Never 
even for a moment losing sight of the threo Holies, always make reverence to the 
Triratnas (Trinity). Let tho Blessings of the three Konchhog (the Trinity) be upon us,” 
and so on, Without even stirring tho air by the movements of our limbs or our clothes, we 
slowly lifted our cups to our lips and drank the tea, which waa dolicious and fiavoury, taking 
care that no sound or noise was mado by the lips or tongue in drinking. Three times di 
the assistants of tho So/pon servo tea, and three times wo had to cmpty our cups, alter 
which wo put them back in our respective breast-pockets. Thereafter the So/pon Chhen 
laced a golden dish full of rico in front of his holiness, which ho only touched. The 
Shalag (remainder) was distributed among all the gentlemen present. I obtained a handful 
of this conseorated rice, which I carefully tied in one corner of my bondkerchief, ‘Tho 
following grace was then uttored by the assembled monks with much gravity :— 





The most precious Buddha is the most perfect and matchless teacher, 

‘The most unerring guide is the Sanya (Church). 

Tho most infallible protection is in the sacred Dharma. 

‘We offer these offerings to these threo objects of refuge. Reverence be made to them. 


Then hie holiness in a low indistinct voice chanted a hymn, which I understood to be a 
blessing for the translation of the soul of the late Chyikhyab Khanpoto the mansion of 
Devachan at the expiration of the pardo (the space between death ond transmigration or 
translation into anotber world). Thon the ossembled monks in grave tones repcuted 
what his holiness had uttered. The lato Chyikhyab Khanpo, well known as Mera Toh 
Lama, had lately died of small-pox. He was one of the most isingulshed acholars of Tibet, 
and held the highest position in the Court of Potala. The interval of forty-nine days after 
his death was not yet expired. To-day, I believe, was the twenty-soventh day of his pardo. 
Thon o vencrablo gentleman roso from the middle of tho firet row of sents, and 
addressing the Grand Lama os the incarnate Lord Chanrassig, made a short address recitin, 
the many deeds of mercy that that patron eaint of Tibet had vouchsafed towards its benight 

cople. At tho conclusion of his address, he made offerings of many precious things to his 
Polinesa for the benefit of the soul of the Inte Meru Tah Lama. I heard the last words 
of the address distinctly, which were to this effect :— 

“Om vajra Bhumi &b boom. On this mighty earth, Om vajra rishi ah hoom, surrounded 
by the outer wall, lics the great world, at the centre of which stands the Mount Rirab, the King 
of Mountains. To the east of Rirab lies tho continent of Luphags-pa; to the south Dsambu- 
ling ; to the west Balang Choi; and to the north of it lies Domina, Besides these there 
are great islands, such as Lui, Luiphag, Nayab, Nayabshan, Yodan, Lamchhogdo, and 
Daminon Dao, &0. The mountain of precious stones, the enchanted tree which yields every- 
thing, the wonderful milch-cow, the uncultivated harvest, the precious wheel, the precious 
commander of forces, tho precious princess, the gem, the prime minister, the prince of 
elephants, tho king of horses, the bowl of treasure, the dancing girl, the garland maker, the 
songstress, the dancer, the flower supplier, the perfumer, the incense burner, the illuminator, the 
sun, the moon, the umbrella of precious things, the cylindrical flag of victory, these, together with 
this work, at the contre of which exist all sorts of precious articles, accumulated by the joint 
luck of gods and men, I reverentially present to the most perfect Lamns and spiritual guides, 
and particularly to Arya Chonmssig and the whole body of gods who form hie staff and 
retinue, I reverentially pray that you most graciously accept these presents for the good of 
oll living beings.” At the conclusion of the addresa he thrice prostrated himself before his 
holiness’ throne, when a solemn pause in the ceremony followed, after which the audience 
rose aud the Grand Lama retired. Tho Donier Chhenpo accompanied by Lwo of his assistants 
called mo to his presence, and pointing to me asked one or twoquestiona toChola Kusho. One 
of bis assistants £ me two packets of pills, and the other tied a scrap of red ailk 
round my neck. ¢ pills E was told were chiniab (bleasings consecrated by Buddha K ashyapa 
and other saints), ond the silk scrnp, called sungdé (knot of blessing), was the Grand 
Lame’s* usual consecrated return for presents made to him by pilgrims and devotees. 
‘We received these with profound veneration, and gently walked out of the hall of ceremonies. 
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At the entrance we were met by Chola Kusho’s younger brother, who is a monk of 
Namgya/ Totshang, and lives within the eastern cella of the Grand Lama’s own monostery, 


which is attached to the palace. Both Chola Kusho and his brother kindly conducted us 
tate aullereok roome ol the palece, and explained the history and tradition connected with 
us, 


a Eirst of all we visited the chapel containing the image of Arya Lokeshvara (Chanrassi 
with eleven heads oud a thousond arms, in the palm “er ol aay which re an ae 
Near it was another image with four arms; the chapel contained many golden miniature 
chhorten, bronzes, and silk hangings. We were next conducted to a hall, with an old 
throno-like allar in it; opposite this (here was a group of images of the family of Kin, 
Srong-tsan-Gampo. The illustrious king was sealed in the middle; on his Tight ani 
loft eat hie two celebrated wives, the Nepalese aud Chinese princesses, In his front, 
but o little to hie side, stood the veteran General Gar, Prince Gungri Gung-lsan, and 
the Minister Thonmi Sambbota., In front of one of the principal pillars of the hall 
stood the fearful image of Jnmpa/ Shinji with six faces, enid to be possessed of great sanctity 
on account of its having been consecrated by Buddba Keshyapa. ‘Tradition hasit thot when the 
shrine of Hod-chhong-do was ect on fire, this image, miraculously flying up into the sky landed 
here. Chola Kusho then conducted us to the graud hall, where the fret Dalai Lama Nagwoog 
Lod-asang used to hold his court. The throned altar, the sandal-wood image of Gonpo, 
a terrific deity, the oleven-headed Chanrassig, and Tomdin (Hayagriba), were the 
principal objects of sanctity in it. There were hung from the capitals of the pillars the ancient 
tapestries containing pictures of King Srong-tsan's family, Chanrassig, and the first Dalai 
himeelf, all of which were belived to be indestructible by fire and possessed of great 
sanctity. Wo were then led to the hall, where the illustrious Desi Sangyo Gya-tsho used to 
hold his council. The most important and conapicuous thing here is the gilt tomb called 
Dealing Gyon of the Sth Dalai: (firat Gya/-wa-Kinpochhe), Nag-wang Lod-ssang, which ia 
double-storied. The dome is covered with thin plates of gold, which have stood the wear 
and tear of nearly three centuries, and stil! retain much of their original freshness. We 
were told that there is contained inside the golden chapel the Dalai’s remains surrounded by 
numerous precious stones. ‘Ihe tomb aleo contained many articles of the richest design 
brought from China, Mongolia, and other remote parls of Ligh Asia, the people of which 
psy homage to Buddha's Vice-Regent in the flesh. 

From the time of the ereolion of this celebrated tomb the custom of erecting a gold- 
gilt tomb Lo cover the remains of the successive Dalai Lamas originated. Those that we 
aaw to the right and left of Deamling Gyan were small compared with it. One of these 
contained an image of the eleven-headed Chanrassig, about which a curious story is related 
Once the mother of Dalai Ka/-ssang Gya-tsho ransomed the life of a sheep, which as soon os 
it was released from the butoher's stake, went to graze in the field, where with its bools it 
dug out a miraculous image of Chanrassig, the eleven-headed deity. In one chapel there were 
obout o hundred golden oil-burners presented by the celebrated Lama Longdo Riupochhe. 
‘Whoever pours butter in these burners and lights a lamp in honour of Buddhas and Lhe saints, 
obtains perfection witbin a very short time. ‘Thus visiling the chapels and the historical halls 
of former Dalai Lamas and kings, beginning from the top, we descended by ladders which led 
us to the Namgyo/ Tatshang. So puzzling is the plan of this palace that I could not discover 
the design on which such a hu; fabrio had been raised. In fact an entire hill was covered 
with lofly buildings; the walls built of stones were massive, varying from two to four feet in 
thickness. In some parts the slones were beautifully banded, no mortar being used. In the 
thinner wolla mortor was visible through cracks. A part of this gigantic building lately 
underwent repairs. Very little careis taken for sanilation, and os we passed by a narrow 
passage between two walls the atench from the watering places was intolerable. Presently, we 
wore led into a small room about ten fect by six feet. This was the cell of Chola Kusho’s 
brother, who is a monk of Namgya/ Ta-tshang. We wero seated on a khamba rug, and three 
liltle tables placed before us. A companion of our monk host poured tea into our cups, and 
begged usto moisten barloy. A very fair-complexioned, tall monk entered the room just as 
we had lifted the tea-cups to our lips. As we wanled to rise from our seals in honour of his 
arrival, he prevented us from doing so by saying La ma shang, ma shang (Sir, don’t you get 
up). He, it seemed to me, was tho gyergan (tutor) of Chola Kusho’s brother. Alter 
enquiring after our health, be asked if we wore pleased with tho visit, After exchanging 
compliments, he ordered some multon steaks (momo) to be brought for our entertainment. 
After refreshments we roso up from our seats and approached Chola Kusho with scarves and 
a few coins in our hands. Perceiving our intention, he said that it was not the custom (lug 
so/) to receivo remuneration for such trifling services: he had come to help ue at Lhacham’s 
request and to onquire if we were entisfied with the interview aud with vieiling the different 
chapels of Potala. We then offered five ¢ankes as presenta to his brother, who too declined 
with thauks. It wae nearly noon when we took leave of Chola Kusho to return to our 


lodging. I gave some reward to the man who had held my pony near doring nangoa, or 
the inner monoli(h. 


From Potala we returned by the Ling-kor road. I havo already mentioned that 
an extensive marsh lies to tho north-west of the road leading to Lhase from Dapung, 
intervening between Sern and Dapung, drained by numerous tiny outlets in summer. At 
the entrance of the city there wos a stone bridge over an outlet of the marb, about 
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40 paces long and 12 brond, with parapet walle threo feet high on both sides. The two piers of 
the bridge, roughly and irregularly constructed, were about ten feet high and six thick. The 
stream at thie timo wos teeming with fish. From Lhis bridge the road goes towards the north- 
eust by eset for a distance of 2U0 paces to its junction with the Ling kor, or circular road round. 
Lhasa. From the bridge Potale is due east, Chogpoiri south-east, while Kunduling lies in a 
south-south-easterly direction, and Kesar Lhakhang, which stands midway between Citorten 
Kaling and Kunduling, bears elightly to the south-east, To the south, beyond tho river 
Kyi-chhu, were two Lhakha (Hags placed or the tops of lofty isolated peake in honour of the 
sylvan gods) visible a great way off, To the farthest north of Lhasa were seen three lofty peaks 
of barren mountains without any votive flags. Krom the junotion of the Ling-kor road with 
the roads coming from the bridge, at o distance of 200 paces, was a rivulet stocked with Gish, 
crossing the Ling-ker roud and bridged by a culvert about 20 feet long and nine fect broad. 
Long stone elabe and beams were laid on the piers instead of planks and wooden beams. 
The grand road extends in o due ensterly direction from thie culvert up to Chhorten Kaling, 
the entrance of the city, where it slightly bends northwarde to join the Potala Sho road. 
At a distance of nearly half mile from this culvert, in o north-easterly direction, wo met 
a small culvert under which a tiny stream flowed listleesly. The road ruoning in 4 
north-casterly direction for a furloug and then turning due east, passed by a pork 
on the left side, where there was a shed for an elephant. The elephant iteolf was etanding in 
a barley-ficld A hundred paces further on was the gate of the templo called Lukhang Thamo 
(the house of party-coloured Nogas), situated exactly behind the hill of Potala, Thie 
shrine, which had a small gilt Gya-phig (dome) on it was about 60 fect long and 25 
feet broad. At the further termination of 200 paces of the road was the junction of a lane 
leading into Lhasa with thisroad. To the right hand side were numerous groves and gardens, 
and to tho left euburban villages with numerous barley-fields, now green with barley and peo 
plants. ‘he Ling-kor rool runs eastwards for 300 paces, and slightly bends southwards, whence 
the monastery of Rigyad, where the Dalai Lama resides during his infancy, is olearly seen. 
From this point Sera, which is about threo miles off, bears to the north, and Potala south- 
west by west. A road from the suburba coming from the north joins it here. Proceeding further 
for half a mile the rond passes the gateway of the celebrated shrine of Ramochhe, whence 
at a distanco of 200 paces on (he Ling-kor rond are the junctions with it of o road leading 
to Sera and of another leading to the Chokhang. The latter is above half o mile off from this 
point. The circular road here bends towards the south-cast, aud passes for a distance of nearly 
300 paces by the Althy villoge of tho Ragyaboa (scavengers), which is distinguished from others 
by its huts made of horns. The road continues running in the same direction for about a furlong 
more, and then bends towards the south snd joins.a street coming south-south-west from Lhasa, 
Then running for about half a mile in the same direction, it passes by the walls of Lhasa, 
here about 10 feet high and 4 feet trond, and by the antique chtorfen which commemorates 
the eite of tho spot where the first Chinese princess, on reaching Lhasa, made profound ealuta- 
tions towards tho palace of Potala and to her saintly husband King Srong-(aan Gampo. 
Now-a-daya the place round the chhorfen is used asa cemetery where tee dead bodies of the 
town people are disposed of. The pige, which feast on the dead bodies here, are aaid to yield 
most delicious pork. Every day at least one dead body is considered necessary for the 
preservation of the honour of the cemetery, otherwise it is ominous for the city. The road 
then turns towards the west, and running for about five hundred paces makes another bend 
at a second chhorten containing another cemetery. The entire land to the left of the 
road avd the Dur-toi (cemetery) ia filled with the horn huts of Ragyabas. From this Dur-toi 
chhorten, at a distance of about half a mile, is the junction withit of the ferry ghat road which 
comos from Tshe-chhogling monastery, and also of a broad etreet coming from the interior of 
Lhasa. The Kyi-chhu makes ita appearance here. On the left side of the Zing-kor road 
up the bank of Kyi-chhu the entire land is filled with numerous gardens and groves, 
tastefully planted with different kinds of trees, and containing tanks and nicely 
lined avenues, The Kyi-chhu, nearly 9 mile wide ot this place, running due west 
for a distance of three huudred paces, passes by tho residence of the ing family 
of Lhasa, the chief of whom is one of the leading Dung-khors wader the Government. 
From Lhading the southern gate of Lhasa, called Lhogo, is only onc hundred paces, whence 
the city wall runs westward. At the gateway several het plows beggars were supplicating 
for alms, and many pariah mastifie where lying down listlessly on the road. Tho rood, leadin, 

to the interior of the city from this gate is about thirty feet bromi, and is irregularly lin 

with many old willows and other trees with large stumps. Somo of these are said to be 
upwards of a bundred years old. A little off from this gate, towards tho weat, there is a 
small chivrten which is nol used as a cemetery, but which on account of its charme is believed 
to arrest the progress of the Kyi-chhu towards Lhasa. It was erected by some saintly Lamas, 
and conscerated for the purpose of saving Lhosa from the encroachmont of the river. Ata 
short distance from the chorten, the river bends southward, where an extonsivo park comes to 
view. ‘This ia the famous Norpa Linga, whore there is a palaco for the retirement of 
the Dalai Lama from the bustle of the court. Irom this place Potala bears north and 
Chogpoiri north-north-west. At 8 distance of nearly a furlong from the chhorten, a 
road Irom the interior of the city joins the Zing-kor road, and the city wall turns northward 
in the direction of the Doring. Tlere is a huge cairn which receives a etone from every 


passing pilgrim or travellor asa tribute of reverence to the sacred city, and particularly to the 
great eaneluary of Potala. 
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At a distonce of 250 paces from this cairn thero lies another atill lar; im. 
this latter to the Chhyag-Chhegang (tho place of offering profound salutation}, which sane 
about a dozen emall cairns, tho distance is 100 paces. To the right hand side of 
Chbyag-Chhegang lies a gnrdon, the walls of which. are low and adjoining the road. 
At o distance of 200 paces from Chhyag-Chhegang there is an approach of a deep channel 
of the river Kyi-chhu, which, for a distance of another 200 paces, runs tonching the Ling-kor 
road. Hore the Tibetans, fearing further encroachments of the river towards the city, have 
erected a revetment wall from tho very edge of Kyi-ohbu. Had it not heen for this wall the 
river would have ere long washed away a part of Tiss, Further off the river recedes leaving 
a sand-bank betwoon it and the Ling-kor road. People como here to bathe during the 
summer and autumn. From the sideof the sand-bank the road bends northward, and 
running for a distance of 500 paces stops at a culvert constructed on adeep canal teeming with 
fish. ‘Ihe culvert rests on a single pict and a bluff rocky ledge of Uhogpoiri, which runs over 
the etream. A steep passage over the southern flank of Chogpoiri now takes the place of the 
Ling-kor rond, and in ono place it runs for a distance of 200 paces over a precipice overhang- 
ing a ctagnant pool of the Kyi-chhu. It is very dangerous for travellers an account of its 
extreme narrowness, as well as for ite being overhung by rough forky rocks. Hero many 
niches are cut out, inside of which are carved many relievo images of Buddhas and sainta. 
Many of the images were painted blue, red, and yellow. Several monks, almost continually en- 
gaged in painting aud repaicting the faded frescoes of old niches, supplicate for alms from 
passors-by. This is a kind of profession to them. Ata distance of 400 paces from the 
culvert was the sentry-house, where the Government hod stationed guorde to watch 
the movements of strangers and travellers. The pussage here gradually becomes broader, 
and, runniug past a pair of chhorfen for a distance of 100 paces from the guard’s house, joins a 
well-beaten road which comes from the Norpu Linga. The Ling-kor rood now runs direct 
north for a distance of 350 paces, leaving the gatoway of Kunduling to the right-hand side 
and that of Norpu Linga to the left. Then leaving tho gateway of Norpu Linga the 
road rune slightly north-eastward for a distance of three Gfundred paces and meets the 
Dapung road, by which we had entered Lhosa. The grand street of Lhasa runs in 4 north- 
easterly direction for a distance of seven hundred paces between Chhorten Kaling and 
Doring, tho part of tho cily lying on both sidesof this road being called Bana sho’. But the 
well-known Bana sho/, with which the following anecdote is connected, is situated to 
the north of Kyi‘khording:—Onco on a time a monk of Potala clandestinely came to 
make himself merry witha women of Bana sho/. He was somehow or other detected 
and publicly punished to serve os a warning to. hie fellow monks. Hence whenever a 
monk gees to . town or village or toa layman’s house he is commonly ridiculed as having 
gone to Bana sho/. 

When Teongkhapa firat visited Lhasa, he went +o the houses of many laymen ta buy 
curds; failing to obtain that delicacy of monke, he knockid at the door of a woman's house, 
and waa received as a mendicant inside the house. The housewife asked Tsongkhapa 
what brought him there, to which ho replied that he came from Teongkha. a remote 00 of 
Ando, to make pilgrimago at the ehrine of Buddha, and (hat he was very thirsty, and would 
thank her for a little curd with which to quench his thirst. The housewife asked him if he 
could pay for it, but as Tsongkhapa had no money in his pocket, he esid thet if she would 
do an act of piety by helping him he would prove to her thet he wesa Lama After drink- 
ing the curd he tried to wipe out what curd stuck inside the fot with bis fingers. At this 
the housewife observed that if he was a Lama ho could as well by his saintly power tum 
the pot inside out, and thus easily lick up the contents: when lo! the pot was imme- 
diately turned inside out to the housewifo’s surprise. Tsongkhapa blessed the woman 
for her kindness and hospitality, waile she, charmed with this mircle, fell on the ground 

rostrating herself to make obeisance. Tsongkhapa then made some predictions respecting 
er descendants. These are now the most prosperous residents of Lhasa at the present day. 

In the evening e caravan of donkeys with barley-flour and butter arrived from 
Gyan-tse and halted in a house near Fanjor Rabtan. Tshing-te met the headman of 
the party, who communicated to him the sad news of the Minieter's being attacked 
with small-pox. He told him that hie holiness very much wished to see us back at 
Dong-teo os soon as possible, As our whereabouts were not known, no letters could be 
addressed to us, but ho hod instructions to tell us his holiness’ wish if he happened to 
meot us at Lhasa This newe made us very uneasy. But as emall-pox was not now 
generally considered fatal, we had some consolation in the hope that be would soon re- 
cover. My companions, who only wanted an excuse to return to Tsang on acount of their 
aversion to accompany me to Samye, now began to press me to prepare for returning to 
Dong-tso. Pador went to arrange with the Pon-gu-pa (conductors of the donkey caravan) to 
corry our things, but returned disappointed, as none would leave Lhasa shortly. Although 
T had Bxed tomorrow for going to see Shape Rampa, yet Tshing-ta began to throw obstaclea 
in the way by saying that that nobleman would not much help us in any way, thet 
Tibetan bigh officials are procrastinating and ceremonious, that if he at all granted me an 
interview, he would do so only afler we bad waited upon him several days, and that as the 
object of my coming to Lhasa was simple pilgrimage, it was not good for me to eee this man 
or that man. I didnot give much heed to his gratuitous advice, but I found that they 
were bent on returning to Tsang, and no emount of persuasion could prevail upon them to 
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alter their intenlion. I obtained a very interesting legendary ecoount of the origin of the 
Dalai Lama's line, which I afterwards verified by comparing it with the accounts mentioned 
in the Gya/rab. 

Once on a time, when Buddha was silting in Venu Vana, surrounded by his disciples and 
followers, from the hair of the crown of his head, which was the repository of perfection and 
contemplation, there issued forth o flash of light, combining all the colours of the 
rainubow, which propagated itself towards the kingdom of Limavat. Looking at 
this phenomenon, Bhagavan smiled. At this one of the Bodhisattva begged bim to en- 
lighten him as to the cause of his so doing. Bhogavan said ‘* Noble sir, in time to come in 
that country of Iimavat, to discipline whieh all the former Buddhas failed, and which is the 
abode of evil spirits and hobgoblins, there will be diffused the religion of ‘Tathagata as glorious 
and bright as the rays of the sun. All living beings will then be conducted to the path of 
emancipation from earthly miseries. The patron and discipliner of that border country is Arya 
Chanrssig. When ina former existence that saint was engaged in practising the different 
Bodhisattva rites in the presence of the thousand Sugate Buddhas, he preyed that be might 
conduct {he living beings of Iimavat, the border country never touched by any Bud 
tothe path of sainthood ; that that border land might be the sphere of his vicarage, and the 
natives of that country, including the derils and srinpo, who dwell there, his children, whom 
he might conduct to the path of Nirvana, like a Inmp to destroy the gloom; and that he 
might establish on n permanent basis the church of the Tathagata, and diffuse tho tenching of 
all the Sugata Buddhas in Jimavat, so that the natives there, on hearing the names of the three 
holies, might ecek refuge in them, and reaching the prosperity and enjoyments of the colestial 
regions, might gradually with his help “attain Bodhteattva, perfection. Owing lo the intensity 
of this prayer the Land of Snow became the province of Chanrassig’s apostolio vicarage, 
and from hie inner being a my of white light issued forth, which, illuminating in ils way 
this earth, proceeded towards the mansion of Devachan, whero it melted away, being mixed 
with {he radiant lustre of Amitabha, the Buddba of immeasurable light. Again, from the 
heart of Buddha Amitabha issued forth o ray of light, which, falling on the lake Pomachan, 
melted away. This was an omen of the appearance of a divine incarnation who was destined 
to convert tho country of snow into Duddhiem. The mansion of Dovachan is unliko this 
material world, but is a spiritual world where the spirits of the blessed enjoy beatitude. 
In the mansion of Devachan the basis of matter is a combination of precious thinga, 
which, though variegated like the squares on a chessboard, yet do not resemble nor are named. 
after the elements which form this earth, The fire of bright knowledge piven light, though 
il ia very different from the terrestrial clomont of fire. The stream of divine drink flows 
perpetually, (though there the earthly element of water is unknown. No trees or woods 

nd place there excopt the wishing-tree ef the Bodhisattva knowlodge, which alone flourishes 
there, There people cat the food of contemplation, but there is no such thing as bodily 
hunger or thirst in Devachan. reaps dress in the clothes of macrality and modesty, as 
there is nothing like the covering of the nakedness of the body. In that blessed land thoro 
is nosun or moon, for people there are lighted by the glorious lustre that emanates from 
their own spiritual person. No strife nor quarrel disturbs the goronity of the moral 
atmosphere, as all are possessed of the power of forgiveness and charity. l ia bentitude, 
and there ia nothing like misery or euflering. There is found perfect deliverance from 
misery without any preliminary migratory existences; sacred umages of Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvos, but no mundane living being; immortal spiritual life, but nothing like 
old age and death and sickness. There they are born in a miraculous way in lotus 
eteme, for which reason the four kinds of birth ere there unknown, At this time, when 
lake Pemachan was miraculously illuminated, King Ssangpo Chhog, who reigned at Devachan, 
in order to make offerings to Buddha, sent his followers to collect Howorson its shore. They 
there saw a stem of lotus, of which the leaves wore like shiclds, and which bore o shining 
fruit as big as a jug, resting in the middle of o flower having a thousand petals. Thoy at 
onco informed the king of their discovery, who, accompanied by his ministers, went to the 
spot in boat. “ What might be thie wondrous fruit; docs it contain a gem or jewel 
divinity ?” said tho king to hie ministers. By the intensity of his prayer the fruit burst, 
and (here came forth a wonderful figure of that miraculous saint who was deslined to be 
the lord patron of the land of snow. with ono head end four hands, and sitting croas-legged 
ma contemplalie mood. With the first pair of his hands joined he paid homage to the 
Triratnos. With the outer right hand he held a string of beads of white rock erystal, 
and with the left a white lotus opposite his left ear. Decorated in brilliant colours adorned 
with most exquisite ornaments and precious stones, and dressed in various scarvos, he sat 
motionless like a picture. The colour of his person surpassed the whiteness of snow under the 
sun. A fine antelope skin covered his body Kom the left shoulder to the nipple. His locks 
were tied in five kinds of knots, and a crown studded with precious etones adorned his 
head. He sat smiling. A halo of light, a perfect nimbus, illuminating the ten quarters, 
shone round his person. The very sight of this miruculoua celestial manifestation threw 
the king and hie ministers into ecstacy, and they immediately carried the saintly 
child to tho palace in e triumphant procession, onlivened by divine music. Then the 
king, approaching the most perfect Buddha Amitabhe (immeasurable light), thus addressed 
him—* Most reverend eire, say if this wondorful child, whose beauty is unapeakobly 
Tavishing, ie a saint miraculously manifested bere to be the heir of my crown, or to be 
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the teacher of all living beings of the mortal world?” To this Buddha Amitabhe replied— 
“This lotua-born miraculous child is no other than the self-caused manifestation of the 
most merciful Chonressig, who careth not to aueceed to your celestial throne. He will be 
born on earth to extend Nirvana to the living beings of the mortal universe, and parti- 
cularly to convert the savage beings of Ifimavat, the land of anow.” Then placing hie 
hands on the child’s head, ho addressed him—“ Oh, thou, the jewel in the lotus, noble child, 
be bleased and victorious! By the force of thy prayer to subdue the living beings of Himavat, 
that country which baffled the efforts of all Buddhas to convert it, will be converted to 
Buddhism. ' Oh, Arya, when the natives of Himavat will see thy image, or hear the invo- 
cation Om mant padme hum, (Ob, thou! the jewel in the lotus) they will immediately 
obtain deliverunce from the threo kinds of damnation, and joyfully proceed to paradise. As 
soon as the dwellers of Himavat, demon cannibals, hohgoblins, evil spirits, devils, genii, 
and other mischievous and blood-sucking animals, who do injury to person and life, will 
eee your blessed image. or hear the sacred mantra Om mani padme hum they will be freed 
from evil thoughts and intentions, and be inspired with generous feelings. By their saintly 
roclivities they will show compassion and charity to all living beings. The animals of 
Fimavat, such as tigers, leopards, bears, hyenas and other hurtful and carnivorous 
animale, a8 soon as they hear thy noble voice, will be subdued, and will lose their mischievous 
and brutal propensities when they see thy image or hear the invocation Om mani padme 
hum. The natives of Iimavat will behave to each other with kindness and generosity. 
They who suffer from want of food or drink will, when they see thy image or bear the 
ancred invocation, drink nectar and cat ambrosia. The sick, the blind, the mischicvous, the 
maimed, and the helpless, will find refuge in thee, and when they see thy imago or hear thy 
invocation, will have their wants supplied. In the land of snow, Oh Arya! the honour 
of being patron and tutelary deity will fall tothy share. Depending on thee as a patron 
and tutelary god in timo to come, numerous Buddhas and Vodhisattvas will become 
incarnate in the country of Himavat for the propagation of the encred Buddha Dharma. 
Based on the sacred invocation Om mani padme hum, the precepts of Buddha will be 
diffused over the land of enow. Let the eacred Dharma be blest. Let it prosper in thy 
name ond in the invocation Om mani padme hum." Such were the benedictory expressions 
of Buddha Amitabho towards tho miraculous image of Chonrassig when it first became 
manifest in the mansion of Devachan. Then the venerable Chonrassig, intensely 
thoughtful of the good and prosperity af the living beings of Himavat, and moved wit 
Bodhisattva feelings, falling on his knees, approached Buddha Awitabha, end pryed 
tbus—“Let me Place all tho six kinds of mortal beings of the three worlds in happi- 
ness, and particularly devote my attention to the interest of all the living beings of 
Himaval, to lead them to the path of happiness. Let me uodergo avery trouble and 
fatigue in conducting all living beings toa state of happiness. Until I succeed in that 
at work let me deny myself alf sorts of comforts and reposo. If ever a desire for 
appiness or rest steal into my mind, let my head, bursting into pieces, be scattered to the ten 
uarters of this world, and my body split into a thousand pieces liko the petals of the cotton 
lower.” Then Chanressig miraculously visited purgatory. where. explaining the meaning 
of his rij mantra (Om mani padme hum). he led the sufferers of hell to state of happiness, 
allevieting the miseries of the damned, who were being scorched in the extremes of incon- 
ceivable heat and cold. Then visiting Tartarus, where the Protas (manesof the dead) were 
being tantelized with food and drink, he preached the sacred Dharma andled them to a 
happy stato of life, removing their thirst and hunger. Then proceeding to the animal 
kingdom, he preached the Dharma to deliver them from the misery of slavery to mankind. 
‘Then visiting human beings, he preached unto them the sacred law of Buddha, ead deli- 
vered (hem from the mundane miseries consequent on birth, death, sickness, and old ago. 
Next visiting the abodes of the Asuras (demons), he brought them to a slage of happiness 
by meone of the Buddhist low, and asved them from the miseries of eternal fighting and 
strife. Going next to the celestial region, he preached Buddhism there and delivered ita 
inhabitants from the fear and miseries of migratory existence. At lost returning to the 
kingdom of Himavat, he found that Upper Tibet, including Nari, was submerged in a lake, 
its shores infested with wild animals; Amdo, Kham, and Gang formed extensive fields 
flocking with birde; ond U and Tsang,e gloomy marsh, was choked with weeds. Then 
arriving at the top of Morpciri of Lhasa, be saw that the lake of Hothang was the abode 
of many wretched beings, whose intolerable sufferings, specially from hunger and thirst, and 
burning disenses and wailings, moved him to compassion, and tears gushed from his eyes. 
In consequence of the tears of his right eyo, the goddess Do/-ma Thonerehan miraculously 
presented herself before him and said, “ Venerable sire, lot not thy mind be ruffled; I shall in 
time come toholp thee in the great work of converting the people of Himavat to Buddhism.” 
She then disappeared and fulfilled her promise long afler by making the Nepalese princess 
Thi-tsun marry King Srong-tsan Gampo. In consequence of the tears from his left 
eye there appeared the goddess Arya Tara (Dolma), who in like manner promised to 
assist him in the work of introducing Buddhism into Tibet, and similarly kept ber 
promise by bringing about the marriage of the Chinese princess with King Srong-tsan. 
‘Then Arya Chanrassig going to the shores of the lake uttered the sacred m-ntras and, moved 
with unlimited compassion, expounded the fundamental truths of the sacred Dharma and 
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made the following prayer: “May these swllerers, who for (heir sinsaccumulated from lime 
immemorial, and immeasurably deep-rooted and intolerable, are aunk in misery, obtain deliver- 
ance! May these who ewim in this boiling lake of poison, tormented by hell fire, plaintively 
erying under tormenting pains, be refreshed by the cool breeze of prosperity. May the 
millions of wretched beings who suffer from the egonies of extreme hunger and thirst, 
all quilting their mortal frames, bo born in my celestial abode as pious and venerable beings!” 
Accordingly, by this prayer, many a living being of that earthly Tartorus were delivered 
from misery. "Phus having vieited (he threo worlds, and particularly the country of Himavat, 
and accomplished much for the deliverance of migratory beings, the venerable Chanrassig 
sat in a contemplative mood to refresh himeclf after {he fatigues of hie spiritual rambles. 
But now looking from the top of mount Potala towards hell, to his infinite grief he 
found (hat not one-hundredth part of the wretched sufferers of Himavat were delivered from 
the tormenta of hell; and beoause he had availed himeeLf of ense before the completion of his 
vow, by the power and efficacy of his former prayer, his head, bursting inlo ten parts, was funy 
into the ten quarters, and his body torn into a thousand fragments. At the time of this 
sad event Buddha Amitabha came to hie deliverance, and collecting tho scattered parts with 
his own hands, utlered the following charm: “All things are effects based upon desire. 
‘Whoever makes a prayer obtains what he prays for. Yes, Ob noble child! let not sorrow 
overpower thee, Let, by the foros of my benediction, your head, which was split into 
ten parte and scattered, bo turned inlo ten full heads; let your body, which was lorn 
into a thousand parts, now turn into a thousand orme to represeut the thousand 
Emperors of the world, and let each of these handa be possessed of an eye in the centre of its 
alm to represent the thousand Buddhas. Thus, for the conversion and disciplining of the 
iving beings of Himavat, the venerable Chanrussig nseumed many o miraculous form, 
and performed many a deed of grace for the deliverance of mundane sufferers, 
the following parable from Do Samatog illustrates the real aim of Buddha Dharma, 
and its ideas of virtue, sin, and havpiness :—Onco on a time several merchants of southern 
India, of very lille moral merit, embarked ona voynge in the outer ocean in order to purchase 
gems. On the seventh day of the voyage an adverse gale arose ; at midday the clonds whirling 
in the skies screened the sun and shrouded the world in darkness, anda fearful tempest 
followed, shaking the earth nnd felling the trees of the forests. The billows of the sea leaped 
like enraged lions, and the waves dashing against each other burst towards ‘he ekies. 
At last the ship waa wrecked on a rock, smashed into pieces, aud the merchants were cast 
on the eborea of Singhele Dipa, The Srinmos (hobgoblins) of Singhale, transforming them- 
selves into handsome damsels, approached them with presenta of delicious drinks, and 
beguiled them with pleasant conversation into love and revelry. They warned them not to go 
to the uplands, but cach with a merchant went to her respective home, and they lived 
for some time os husbands and wives, and begat children. Thus when they were passing 
their days in thoughtlessness, forgetful of their past sufferings, there was heard a voice 
from heaven, which said, “' Oh, luckless merchants, damned on account of your sinful actions, 
and thrown on this ieland by adverse winds like onimala aatray in the wilderness, ye have 
been seized by the lord of death. There is no means of escape from here ox long a8 ye are 
infatuated by thoughta of merriment. Ye have forgolten your former sufferings” which 
‘ou remember like midnight dreams. being now lured by the nymph-like damsels of the 
rinmos and their delicious food and drink.” This brought the Depon, the leader of the 
roerchante, to hie senses, who now, alarmed at his being in the land of Srinmos, was over- 
whelmed with grief and with fears of death, Suspecting now (hat there must have been some 
reason for the dameela forbidding them {o go to the uplands, Depon, at night, when his 
mistress wos asleep, secretly sallied out thither. Arrived there, ho heard some plaintive 
cries isuing out from a doorless iron house, and he climbed up a tree which stood over- 
hanging it. From the tree-top he enquired who was inside, and a voice replied that they 
were unfortunate merchants who, having beon beguiled by the Srinmos, had n thrown into 
thie fearful placo; that their formor mistresses, whom they never suspected to bo Srinmos, 
and by whom thoy had begotten many children, had confined them in that doorless iron 
house, from which they daily picked out one and ate him. “Beware of these cannibal 
Srinmos, and fly henee ye japless merchants, for it is high time to runaway. If you are 
once thrown into this iron prison, it will be impossible for you to escape.” The Depon 
asked, if running away wos the eafest way of escape, how it could be effected. ‘The 
sufferers roplied {here was a way to escape from the horrid suarea of the Srinmos if they 
could only overcome their attachment to them ond resist their fascinating charme, their 
woepings, and their persuasions, “‘Ihere ja. pass on yonder hill, which crossed, you will 
errive at a golden eand-bank, in the midst of which there is a fountain of delicious 
turquoise-colored water. Around that fountain the land is covered with omerald and lapis- 
lazuli instead of verdure. On the day of the full-moon there will alight from heaven on 
moonbeam the king of horses, Bolaha, majestic in appearnnce, and able lo carry a 
hundred persons at a timo on his back. After drinking water from the turquoige lake and 
refreshing himself with the emerald verdure, and rolling his body thrice on the golden 
sand, Balaha will stand up, and sheking off the dust, will call aloud with a buman voice ‘ Yo 
merchante, and yo who are here in tho land of Srinmos, having lost your way from 
Jambudipa, all come and mount upon my back; I will take you to your native land.” 
Attend bie call, and mount him without delay, and he will fy away with you from this 
fearful place. Listen not to the hollow and luring calls of the Srinmos, nor let your mind 
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be attached to pleasures and enjoyments with them.” The Depon, resolved to act accord- 
ing to his advice, returned to his house. Next morning he sccretly informed his companions 
of their dangerous position, and proposed to follow the advice of the sufferers in the iron 
Prison. They egreed, andon the night of the full-moon, when the Srinmos were fast 
asleep, the Depon end his companions went to the pass beyond which lay the golden sand-bank, 
and saw the king of horses descending on moon-beams and landing on the sand. After 
drinking water from the turquoiso lako and grazing on the emerald verdure, and thrice 
rolling himself on the sand, he called aloud to the misguided and shipwrecked merchants to 
mount his back. The Depon addressed him thus: “Oh thou! the miraculous prince of horses, 
who hast come to conduct us from misery and danger, we, the unlucky shipwrecked merchanta 
of Jambudipa, who, by freaks of fortune, have fallen into the fearful snares of the Srinmos, take 
refuge under thee. Kescuo us from this fearful state.” So saying, he and his companions 
mounted on hia back, forsaking their mistresses and children. Balaha, warning them not to 
listen to the cries of the children and Srinmo women, who would implore them to return to 
their houses, flew towards the skies. ILis Aight awoke the Srinmos, who with their children 
called to them in pathetio voices to come back. “Oh merchants,” they cried, “‘ where do ye 
go forsaking your children, the flesh of your flesh; wheredo ye go unmindful of delicious 
food and drink, unmiudful of your sweet home and loving wives;” and some of them 
lifted up their children towards their flying fathers. Hearing their pathetic cries, all the 
silly merchants, with the exception of the yn, thinking that they were wronging their 
innocent wives and children, and unable to Feat their weeping, which pierced their hearts 
as arrows, dropped down from Balaha’s back one by ove to the ground, whence they were 
picked up by the Srinmos and at once confined in the iron prison. The Depon, who alone 
remained on Balaha’s back weeping, asked his flect companion where bo had thrown his 
followers. Bolaha, also wiping with bie paw the tears which gushed from his eyes, 
aaid: “ Oh Depon, your merchant companions, unmindful of their real homes, through 
attachment to the Srinmos and their childrev, and the false bliss of sensuality, have dropped 
down to suffer the miseries consequent on theie sing.” Then the divine Balaha, who 
was no other then the all-merciful Chanrassig, hed to him the sacred Diarma of tho 
four-fold truth, and reached him home, where he passed the rest of hisdoys in prosperity 
and ease. He had won the jewels of the sacred doctrine of virtue and piety, but his 
companions, pluoged in the sea of misery, now awaited their turns for death and damnation. 

11th June.—Early in the morning, after tea, we wentto Bangye-shag, and waited for 
about half an hour in the waiting-room. Lhacham then received us, and said she was 
very glad to learn from Chola Kusho that I obtained a very successful “Ja/kho”’ (inter- 
view) with the Kyab-gon. I thanked her warmly for her kindness, and said that it was solely 
through her gracious exertion that 1 was able to eee the Dalai Leama and his reaowned 
palace. She observed that it does not fall in the lot of even the t Shapes to obtain 
such unusually long interviews with tho holiest of holies. I told her how my difficulty 
of breathing diminished os I nscended higher and higher towards the top of Potala, on 
which she observed, “When we go near the imoge of Chovo in the sanctuary of Kyit 
Khording, the mind becomes as it were unburdened from fears and anxioties, Exactly the 
same has happened to you, Pandibla.” She was unable to speak much, and frequently com- 
plained of fecling feverish. Her two sons wore still laid up with small-pox, and she was 
exceedingly anxious for the health of Ane-tung, her youngest son, whom she had left with the 
Minister at Dong-tse. She too, it seemed to me, was being attacked with emall-pox. I now 
thought I would do well to relurn to Tsang, as every one at Lhasa was suffering from fears 
of amall-pox, and strangers were not allowed toapproach the Gya/-tshab or the great sanctities, 
such as Gahdan Thips, Chyamba Rimpo-chhe. I asked her advice as to returning to Tsang, 
a8 my companions were very anxious fo do so at the earliest opportunity, ond were uo- 
willing to accompany me up to Samye She said that their fears about small-pox were 
netural, and that this was a very bad time for me to satay at Lhosa:if I wished to 
come back, I could doso at any time now that I had become acquainted with several 
people at Lhasa: she would therefore advise me to return to Tsang as eoon as I found it 
convenient todo so. Thanking her warmly for her extreme kindness towards me, I saluted 
her, and taking off my het, and presenting a scarf, said that I had made up my mind to be off 
at once. One of her servants taking a long scarf, placed it on my hand, and wished me god- 
speed in my return journey to Tsang. turning to our lodging, I sent Tshing-ta back with 
a saarf to pray for a loan of 200 tankas from Lhacham, but he did not succeed in obtaining 
an interview with her. In the evening, however, Apela came with lhe money. Now also 
came the Parpon (head printer), whom I dismissed by paying him his dues. ‘he old Shet- 
ama entreated me to take care of her son Nimo Tshering, who would shortly take his admiasion 
io the monastery of Tashi-lhunpo. She was followed by two of Lhacham’s servants, who 
brought a lond of gram and pea-flour for the use of our ponies on the way and a second 
Joad of provisions, euch as meat, barley-flour, &c., for our own use during the journey. These 
were very welcome presents to us. 

12th June.— Apela came again in the morning to bid us good-bye and to return the 
razor which she had taken to sharpen, Then cametwo reerectaiie gentlemen, very decentl 
dressed. These were the two principal disciples of Amchi Rivolo, and I received them wit 
much politeness. They told me that their master Amchi Rivola, the State physician, was 
suffering from cataract in his eyes: if 1 would only go over to their place on Chogpoiri, 
they would really feel very thankful to me. So saying, the elder of them presented a long 
scarf tome. I explained to them the state of my health and my hurry tostart for Tsang. 
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Bat they replied that there was no auspicious day for starting (ill the day after tomorrow, 
and, rising agnin from their seats and presenting a scarf, begged me to cee their master by 
any means. One of them felt my pulse, examined my eyes and tongue, and gave mo several 
poraee, to tako, (wo at n time at night. At tho time of leaving me, I presented them with 

va tavkas og the price of the medicine they bad given me, but they walked off hurriedly to 
avoid taking the money. In the afternoon Pador told me that the ponies wero in excellent 
condition and could carry our things with ease. Tshing-ta went to the fhom and bought for 
me 6 pice of mutton and lwo fankas worth of phing. In the evening he saw the Khangner 
and paid the house-rent, which amounted to about 20 fankas, or Rs. 74 fora fortnight. He 
was much pleased with that sum, and asked Tehing-ta to bring me to his house nest time 


to visit Lhasa. 


T happen 
The following is a list of tho important places of Lhasa, such as public buildings, religi- 
ous institutions, residences of chiefs and nobles, parks and groves, &¢. :— 


Potala (the Dalai Lama's residence and court), together with the Nam gya/-Ta-tahang 


jonastery. 
Kyi-khording (pronounced Kinkhording), also commonly called Chokhang, é.e. the 


house of the Lord, ia tho principal shrine of Buddha. Ramochhe is one of tho oldest ehrines 


of Tibet. 


Tangye-ling (Bstan rgyas-gling), the wealthiest and the moat richly endowed of the four 


Linga (monestery). 


Tehomoling (Aftsho-mohi-gling), one of the lour Linge. 


piintaling {Kun-/dus-gling), one of the four Lings, the abbot of which is now Regent 


of \. 
Tho Residency of the Chinese Ambastador or Ampan. 
Goh-dan Khongsor. Jovo Wurta. 
Lukheng. Chhamra 
Khar-nga-dvng (the castle of the keltle-| Mondoi rdee khang, 
drum). Luding. 

Doipad. Nag-toi. 
Nubtong. Tsha/-yang-lee. 
Doring Nangma Ihnkhang. Shingra. 
Lhogo (southern gate). Labrang jiingpa. 
Doring Chhima. Seur-khang. 
Rigeum Gonpo chsorfen. Gab-ru shar. 
Tag-Go kaling. The Keling gate. En-| Shor gyari. 

trance to Lhasa from the west. Meat market. 
Gyu-thog Tsampa (bridge). Pony market. 
Gehi-de-ta-tshang. Hong tong shingkha, 
Chhoira. Chinese shop line. 
Manithang. Hakong seakhang. 
Tahoiling Chhos-ra. Shing-gi gyaphig (timber houses built afler 
Changareb shar. the Chinese atyle). 
Gya taho Damre. Dong-tee asur, 
Lukbong Dungkhorpa. Rang chyon. 
Doling Chhung. Pad-jor ling. 
‘Yuthog. Rabsa/, 
‘Wang-Chhen-linga. Kun-ssang-tse. 
Nungnas lhakhang, Kah shag tho (Southern Magistrate's Cow t). 
Moanithang Gyami dungra. Gyal ton-jong. 
Tuhe-pag-Lhakhang. Korma Shar-Chog. 
Hor tahong doi. Bangye-shag (Phala). 
Damra. . Chang chan ta phug khang. 
Mesa ssampa. Chinese temple, Gyo SyoH 08 sha thom (second meat market). 
Gya-/hakhang. Ani ssakbeng (Nuns’ Hotel.) 
Tee-dung hin Mong doi shikha. 
Chhyag-dso linga, Mon khong (Hospital). 
Gyud-mad, Gye morong gyud, 

eru monastery. Cha ko-chhe. 


Kones and Tanning. 
Pottery market, 


Khachhe Ihakhon, 
Thal pon ae (Mahomedan mosque). 


‘Thomsi-gang, the great market. Chh gong. 
Nos-dub ding na. Romo iB ferry” 
Nem do-leg. Norpu linga. 
Doi cho ssampa. Chogpoiri. 
Gya bum gang. Shalu. 
Gya-khang, Numri. 
Pol-jor rabtan, Ko/-asang-ling, 
pn r Rig tong. 
arpoling. ogpairi (Medical College). 
Nepalese shops and market. aris lu-gug. * 
Beg-ge sheg. Lu gug nega. 
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¥.—RETURN FROM LUASA TO DONGTSE. 


18th June—Early in the morning, as soon as the bells of the Chokhang tolled, and the 
grent church trumpets of Tangye-ling eummoned the monks to the morning service, we busied 
ourselves in the work of packing our things for an early slart. Cheerfulness glowed 
in the countenances of my companions, though I was heavy at heart, having through 
mere ordinary circumstances to quit Lhasa eo soon. Had I been well, I could certainly 
have remained at Lhasa by engaging new servants to replace Tshing-ta aud Pador, who now 
obstinately refused to follow mea step further in an onward journey. When the sun was 
peeping ‘om the eastern horizon 1 went to the roof to enjoy o view of the sacred city. 
he gilt domes of Potala, the eastern elevation of the red palace, the gilt spires of Rading 
Tangye-ling,and the glittering domes of Kyi/-khording, the tapering Ganjira, all lay before me, 
and I lingered for feasting my eyes with scenes that I thought I would never eee again. What 
icy these magnificent sights produced in my mind, what sudden emotione overtook the heart, it 
is hard to describe ; but the happiness was transient, for the next moment took me to a world of 
anxieties and troubles. After breakfast we went to the Chokhang to pay our parting homage to 
Buddha, whence we returned to our house at half-past six. At about seven, when all our co- 
lodgers and neighbours had bid us farewell, we left our lodging. Several Nepalese merchants 
passed us at the gate of the house we were new quitting, most of whom looked closely at 
me, probably taking me for a Nepalese. Several women were drawing water with raw skin 
buckets from a shallow well on the roadside. The wells of Lhase, which yield excellent 
water, are all very shallow, the beat and deepest wells having four to five feet of water 
with the surface below four feet. It is for this reason people say that Lhasa is situated 
onaleke. A servant of our landlord, and the old woman who supplied us with water, 
conducted us to tho courtyard of Tangye-ling, there being o short cut from it to the 
Potala road. As scon as we reached there, the gardener of Tangye-ling required me to 
dismount from my pony, and told Pador to take off the /ingsha (string of small bells) 
which Tshing-ta had tied round the ays neck. Tho rooms of Tangye-ling, seon from 8 
distance, appeared very spacious, and the cells of the monks more comfortable than 
those of Tashi-Lxunpo or Dapung. As I did not enter the monastery, I could not 
know other particulars about Tongye-ling. In front and to the north of Tangye-lin; 
runs the Potala road from east to west. It is about thirty feet broad. To its no 
there are many groves and gardens with large buildings in them. For a short distance to the 
south of it we anw native residences. While passing by this road we encountered o party 
of Ragyabas, who began to clamour for alms og soon as they sawus. I rode off leavin 
Tehing-ta and Pador behind to dismiss them. ‘The long lanco which Pador oarried signified 
that wo were leaving Lhasa, and some of the Ragyahas regretted that they had not traced 
us out before. After a hard struggle Tshing-ta cleared them off with a fianpa (reward) of a 
tanka. Amchi Rivole’s mon did not wait for us at Doring or the Koling gate, as it had been 
arranged on the previous day. Wo aaweeveral Korchag-pas ot the gate. From Kaling wo 
‘went southwards along a road leading to the top of Chogpoiri elong the side of a Linga. 
Several villagers were engaged in washing clothes in a small tavk of this Linga. In Tibet 
there is no system of washing, nor washermen, as people seldom wash their clothes, and tho 
natives wash their own clothes only when they find that they cannot any longer keop them 
unwashed. This they do more from fear of damage to the clothes than from any idea of 
cleanliness, which is altogether foreign to them. Arriving at the foot of Chogpoiri, I 
alighted from my pony and took rest for a whilo silting on my saddle rug. Pador unloaded 
the other pony, and took them both to a grossy nook of the Zinya. Then, accompanied 
by Tehing-ta, I slowly climbed up the hillside by o rather stecp zig-zag. Here I met 
one of Amchi Rivola’s pupils, who was coming to receive me. He presented, me a scarf, and 
atretched ono of his hands to help me in the ascent. I was conducted inside of a nico snug 
room, which contained a few neatly finished tables and obapels, and in the walls of which 
wore hung beautiful tapestries containing the images of Man-lho, the god of medicine, and 
his retinue. Silk ceilings and satin hangings of various kinds decorated the room. The floor 
was glossy, and reflected some of the furniture of the house, specially the finely pninted 
chapel with its divinities. I was sented on a high, stuffed seat, Tshing-ta to my left on a 
lower rug. A very handsome China cup was placed on a little table, into which o rose- 
coloured tea of excellent flavour was poured. At first sight I thought the tea was coloured 
with some dye, but it was not so. Tho tea, I was told, was of the finest desoription, and 
the finest yak butter had been mixed with it in the Preperation: A few minutes after, 
Amchi Rivola was announced. He was o gentleman of a astrong-built constitution and 
a majestic demeanour. ‘We all rose up from our seate, and he introduced himself to me, 
saying that fortune had favoured him till letely, when she was plensod to afflict him with two 
cataracts in his eyes. He was (he continued) the principal of the Vaiduryn Ta-tshang of 
Chogpoiri (which is the College of Physicians of ‘libet) and consulting physician to 
the Regent, whom he frequently attended. Dut all his bappiness and prosperity were 
marred by the loss of his eye-sight. If 1, whom Lhacham had recommended to him as 
being o skilful Indien physician, succeeded in curing him of his eye-disease, he would 
ever remain indebted to mo. If I liked to remoin at Lhasa, he would accommodate 
me in his own house, introduce me to the Regent, and procure mea decent means of 
living. He begged meto etay with him and to postpone my journey towards Shiga 
tse fer the present. ‘shing-ta here in an unmannerly way interrupted him with “ La tenda 
Kah manang (Sir, pray do not mako such commands). Kusho Pandib must retura to Tsang 
on some urgent business.” The venerable gentleman did not like the interruption, but took 
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no notice of it. This was indeed a very good opportunity to make myself famous at 
Lhasa, but unforlunetely I had no medicines whatever for eye-diseasea in my medicine- 
chest; besides Amchi Rivola’s case wes @ difficult one, which would baffle the skill of 
professional experts. I told him plainly that all my medicines were exhausted, and that 
whet I had was left of Toshi-lhunpo with Kusho Tungehhen Rinpo-chhe; bul now that 
I was going to Teang I would {ake (be opportunity of sonding him some medicines for 
washing hiseyes. His chief pupil now placed a bowl of barley and a dish of boiled 
mutton before me, to which Rivola polilely invited me by a movement of his hands. 
I thanked him for his bind assurance to help me if I happened to come back to Lhasa, 
adding that as tho present was an inopportuno time to stay at Lhase, I was returning 
to Tsang, but would probably be bacx alter a couple of months. In the meantime 
@ eervent of mine would como to Lhasa to fetch some of my books. with whom I would 
surely send some medicines for Kusho Rivola’s eyes. The vonerable old physician, placin 

his left hand on bis forehead, pathetically observed that he had iried every medicine whicl 

the ekill of Tibetan physicians could prescribe, but oll with little effect. But hearing of 
my fame from Kusho Lhacham, he entertained some hopes of n favourable turn of the disease, 
which in his opinion was curable. It was a Linto or chhyi-deb (external cataract) only, 
which could easily be remored by a skilful operation, bul he knew no such operator in Tibet, 
and no physician venlured to undertake the operation. If I cured him, he would do 
everything in his power to make me known at Lhasa and other important places of Tibet, 
by rntroducing me to the Ampas, Regent, and the powerful chiefe of the country. He 
would place his entire forlune—the earning of his whole life—at my disposal, as, being o 
monk, he had no family to support or heir to provide for. I told him that 1 clearly 
understood his position, ond wasaware of tho divers advantages his recovery under 
my treatment would bring upon me. Had I any medicines with me I should certainly have 
prolonged my stay at Lhess, but now that I bad nothing in my possession by which I 
could make mysolf useful to him, he had better grant me leave to proceed to Teang. So 
saying I rose up from my seat, and his pupils came to reach me up to the read at the foot 
of the hill, Tho old man continued sitting in a pensive mood, his mind overcast with sorrow 
and despair. 

‘Wo now proceeded by our former route, tho Dapdng road, leaving the Na-chhung on onr 
right, where in the grove of Kyang-deng gang an old stag with ten antlers was grazing. 
The shrine of Na-chhung, with o gold gilt dome in the middle of its roof, is a remarkable 
edifice ; not less romarkable is the oracle it contains. Hence we proceeded towards Nethang, 
which we reached at 4 P.M. 

_ 14th June,—Starting early from Nethang, we breakfested onthe banks of the Jangtoi, 
sitting under (he grateful shade of a group of poplars. The Jong river was full now, and a 
further rise of it might have caused Rooding on both sides of its way to the Kyi-chhu. 
Beverul parts of the road were submerged in water, in consequence of which we experienced 
some difficulty in riding and in wading across them. At Chhushu/ a shower of rein fell, which 
wet ourclothes. We eaw e caravan of yaks and donkeys halting at the court of a farmer's 
house. Among the people siting round o fire in the portico of a house, I saw somebody 
who looked like Phurchung, but os the rains increased we hurried on our journey without 
making inquiries if our friend, who was expected there, was come. Al 5 p.m. we reached 
Deiwkhar, where wo took sholler under the hospitable roof of our old host. During tbe night 
heavy showers fell. 


15th June.—In the morning, at about 6 a.x., the rain, which was accompanied by o 

le, slightly abaled, and we resumed our journey. Near tho iron suspension bridge the 
Teaog-pe had. overflown its banks, and the embavkment leading to the bridge, together 
with the sand-banks surrounding it, were now under water. I rode the pony as il waded 
along led by Pador, who walked along the edge of the boulder and ballast embankment, 
which was carried away in several places. Arrived at the chhorten of the suspension 
bridge, we met several people with laden donkeys and barley bags waiting to cross the 
river. Several Ao-1a, or hide boats, were launched from the other bank, and the boatmen 
were straining every nerve to reach this side of the river fret and oblain the largest share of 
passengers. ‘I'he ko-wa were remarkably swift, and tossed over the rough and repid river 
with wonderful agility. We did not risk ourselves in these hide boate, but signalled to the 
tu-pon (head man of the ferry) to send for usa large junk from the opposite bank. In our 
boat thore were (aken balf adozen donkeys with their loads, our two ponies, and ourselves. 
The crew consisted of six men, who begged for chhang-rin, or wine money. On reaching 
the opposite bank we satisfied them end walked off towards the Chhuvori monastery. 
At about 10 in the morning we came to the rock-cut road which leads to the village of 
Khamba Par-tse. Here we met several yakmen lending about thirty or forty yake 
lnden with salt and soda. At Par-tse we breaklasted in the court of the house of an 
acquaintance of Pador, and at about 1) o'clock resumed our up-bill journey along the steep 
ip-zags of this side of Khamba-le, which was most faliguing. The ascent from the bed 
of the Toang to the Lab-tse of Khamba-lais five times greater than the same from 
the margin of Yamdo lake, along the serpentino bends of which threads the road to Pa/-de 
jong. ‘e reached the Yamdo sido of Khamba-lan at about 3 in the aflernoon, whence 
wo walked down to the margin of the lake. Here we met several fa-oo pony suppliers 
returning to U, after reaching some big people to Nangar-tse. As our ponies were 
extremely fatigued, we folt it necessary to relieve them by a fresh relay, and offered three 
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rupees for a couple of ponies to convey our packages to Pa/-de jong. The 7a-00 men agreed 
to it, oud immedialely changed saddles. @ now fixed our eyes on the castle of Pa/-de jong, 
which we were anxious to reach to-night. A gentle breezo blew, and the western skies 
glowed with clouds of various hues, the reflected images of which streamed with the running 
waves of the great Inke. In the deep dark-blue water of Yamdo there floaled no boats, no 
vegetation, and no birda, save (he red-breast ducks and the tall-necked Ang-pa (goose). ‘Tho 
water of the Inko had risen high since wo had left these shores not three weeks ago; the way 
wos solitary, the scenery impressively serene, and inspired our minds with feclings of awe as 
we passed silently, observing on all sides numberless ranges of stupendous mountaing, which 
in the distance resembled the billows of a solid and unmoving sea, No fear occupied my 
mind, no dread of brigands uneased it, no mundane thoughts agitated it; but I was absorbed, 
while Passing along (bese dreaded solitudes, in feelings of gratitude to that Infinite 
Being who had called me to enjoy these wonderful sights where His unspeakable 
majesty alone {urned the wheel of nature. ‘We were overtaken by night about five miles above 
Pal-do jong, which we reached at 8 p.w. Our hostess was not at home, and her daughter 
and, servanta did not reply when we knocked et the door. At Jast an old woman kindly in- 
wired who and whence we were. Tshing-ta replied that we were Tashi-Lhunpo men returning 
m Lhasa. “Come in if you ore from ‘Yashi-lhunpo; I am always hospitable to the 
monks of that excellent monestery. I serve them with pleasure.” ‘When we had sented 
ourselves round her fireplace, Tshing-ta asked the old lady how it was that she liked 
Tashi-lhunpo people better than others. Shoe said in a whisper that she abborred the monks 
of Sere, Dapiing, &c. the very mention of whose name frightened her. ‘They are all 
scoundrels,” she added in o still softer whisper. We were really glad to hear that the name 
of Toshi-Ihuopo was honoured everywhere in U, and its monks looked upon as gentlemen. 
Theold lady pupblied us with fuel, cooking vessels, ond water. Pador took the ponies to the 
margin of the lake to drink water. Though Yamdo is @ fresh-water lake, yet people always, 
when possible, avoid using its water for cooking or drinking purposes, as it was supposed to 
contain certain deleterious substances injurious to the human constitution, but not to caltle. 
It is for this reason that Yamdo lake is not considered very sacred, whatever sanctity it 
ossesses being due to its having numerous monasteries round and inside of its vast area. 
here was rain ande storm during the night, and the sound of the rushing waves was 
distinctly heard from irside our house. 
16¢h June.—We left Pa/-de jong at sunrise. The morning was lovely, the sky clear, 
and Lhe waves of the great lake, which had so lately dashed furiously againat the rocks under 
the way and the walls of Pal-de jong, now layin an unrufled calm. Before we had advanced 
aleague we met a train of thirty or forty men and women coming towards Pal-de jong. 
On inquiry we learnt (hat six men omong the party, who were handcuffed and lied wit! 
ropes, were the brigands who had, two days before our first passing by Pa/-de jong, waylaid 
two natives of Nangar-tse, one of whom they threw headlong into the lake from the cliff of 
Shoru-theng, but the other escaped from their hands by running away. These six mon 
with their families were now being taken to Lhasa for trial, Tho Jongpons of Nangar-tse 
and Pa/-de jong had jointly exerted themselves to detect the felons, and succeeded in tracing 
them to their hiding-places in a village near the Rong Chyamchhen district. The 
policemen were armed with matchlocks ond long spears, and some of them had slings. 
At 8 a.m. we reached Yar-ssig, where we cooked our breakfast sitling in tho court of a 
gentleman’s house. Yar-ssig isn large village containing about 200 families. We obtained 
enough of yak milk, eggs, bulter, and flour, ond all ata comparatively low price. Some 
Khamba beggars came supplicating for alms. These mendicant people, [ was told, in their 
annual depredationa over different parts of ‘Tibet, rob the weak and fight the rich. They 
are very sinister-looking. After a short conversation with the householder respecting 
the rains and the pasturage of Yamdo, and also of the revenue which people pay to the Govern- 
ment, we bid (hem farewell. The rains had been uniform in Tsong, aud an excellent crop 
wos expected this year. Tho pastumge of Yomdo was most luxuriant. The upper part of 
Yamdo, which received the glacial melting of Noijin Kang-ssang, extends in front of and 
beyond Yar-ssig. It was overgrown with long mnk grass, upon which hundreds of yak and 
jomos were feeding. Their very aight reminded me of the common story that yake and 
buffaloes were brothers formerly. The younger brother chose to live in Tibet, the land of 
snow, ond go his body became covered with hair; the elder brolher retired to India, where 
he ought the coolness of the water by grazing in marshes and wallowing in mud, and 
consequently lost his hair. As to tho revenue, the old gentleman told me, with a sigh, 
that the Government officials were unrelenting and exacting. They nover cared to acquaint 
themeelves wilh the condition of the people, their happiness or misery ; that money was 
exacted from them on various pretences; and that a fixed revenue was altogether unknown, 
as they had to pay hundreds of contributions to the Church and to ihe State. Proceeding 
for about a furlong towards the east along the head waters of the Yamdo lake, and passing 
here and there by solitary hamlets, we reached o prominence, which probably forms the 
water-parting of the north-western slope® of the Noijin Kang-ssang range. To the east of 
this ridge lay the feeders of Yamdo, and to the west of it wasa marshy flat, to oross which 
we had to wade through mud in several places, Numerous yaks were grazing on the 
pasture lands, and wo saw several dok-pa tents smoking in the distance. In the depréssion 
of this flat, shallow pools were formed, connected with one another by narrow channels. 
This flat is called dea-thang, or “the plain of pasture,” and is in fact the source of 
the Rong-nag-chliu, or the “black river” of the Rong district. Several mendicants fom 
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Kham Gya-rong were passing along the dok-pa tents in search of alms on their way 
to Shiga-tse. roceeding about two furlongs westward down tho stream, we met a4 
torrent, which coming from the Noijin Kang-seang range flows into the Rong-neg- 
chhu, Then walking about a mile down the stream we came near a lolty chAorten, about sixty 
feet high. Then crossing the Rong-nag-ohhu by # bridge, we reached the left bank of 
the river, whence, proceeding about s furlong up, wo arrived at a large villago the 
houses of which were built altogether in a different style. The walls were of bonded etone, 
strong though elonder in appearance, and evidently capable of resisting the strongest gales. 
From inspeoting some of the ruine we inferred that no wooden beams to support the roof or 
lintela were \—only long slabs of stone, which supplied the place of both. In this village, 
ealled Tsesum, there were about forty houses. Then proceeding about two miles down the 
“lack stream,” which now meandered in the defiles, we came across another etream, a fecder 
of the Rong-nag-chhu. This passed, we travelled for more than a couple of miles along the 
mergin of the stream through rocky passages along the edge of cliffs before wo reached the 
valley of Ramps, 

‘@ now entered the distriot of Rong proper, or tho country of defiles. [ere the 
physical aspect of the country entirely changed, the sluggish, limpid alreams of the 
‘Tibetan plateau now giving place to mountain torrents, its extensive corn-fields to oulliva- 
tions on narrow terrace flate, and its easy ronds to ateep zig-zags. Passing many ruins of 
ancient Tibelan villages siluated on both sides of the Rong-nag-chhu, we reached tho 
village of Nampa at 6 r..., whore we took shelter in the mani-hakhang of Deba Rampa. 
Rampa is o@ pretty village, containing many huts, scatlered over the rough slopes and flata of 
Rampa hill and the Rong-nog-chhu. ‘The valley seemed to be forlile, judging from the nature 
of the vegetation and the luxuriant growth of the autumn orops. ‘Thero were several changs 
reb, containing tall groves, poplars, and willows, on the Tivereside flat. ‘Lhe mani-/hakhang, 
which properly speaking is a small shrine, was under the charge of Huner, a nun of Lwenty- 
five. She kindly accommodated us in a nice little room situated to Lhe north-east, and eupplied 
us with fresh butter and mutton, and several bottles of barloy-beer, at a (rifling charge. She 
seemed to be a pious and good-natured nun, and continually kept herself engaged in countin, 
the beads and chanting mantras. When we wore sitting to take tea, several villagers arrive 
to perform chhoikor (circumembulation) round the mani-/hakhang, to-day being the day of the 
new moon. As they round they occasionally poeped at us. Before leaving they paid 
their respects to tbe Huner, who touched their heads with her prayer-wheel and talked, to 
them of cortain ceremonies in connection with the funeral of an old woman who died two 
days ago, and 4 man whose body still lay in a neighbouring houso undisposed. Both Tshing-ta 
and Pador made two or three chioikor. Some of the visitora and the Kuner, observing m 
pale looka, expressed their sympathy for me, and the latter begged my companions to ook 
after my health and to serve me well. She, it seemed to me, feared that I would not live 
long, and that my companions might desert me when they would find me incapable of 
journeying further, and repeatedly appealed to their tender mercies to serve me to the last. 

jefore going to bed, we paid her the na/a (house-rent) and the price of the different article 
we had bought of her, 
17th June.—We loft Rampa at 4 a. at cock-crow, when it was still dark. andthe 
starry vault still retained its glory. A chill breeze blew from the south-west against us, The 
castlo of Rampa, with ita aged willows surrounding it, presented a very imposing spectacle. 
Bidding good-bye to it and the village, wo began our day's journey, and suddenly ontered a 
deep gorgo whero the stream assumed the form of o torrent. At sunrise we arrived at the 
village of BSrang-yul, belonging to Sawang Rampa, whence proceeding for about four miles we 
entered Che district of Rong-chhu-tahen. The valley from here seemed to broaden westward, 
and the banks on cither side, over which our way alternately lay, gradually rose bigher and 
higher above the river. There were sevoral hamlels on either bank. This district is said to 
belong to the Rong-chyam-chhen monastery, Doba Rang-hok, and Dahpon Yu-la. There is 
o hot spring near the roadside, about thirty feet round, the water of which was steaming 
hot when we psased by it. People resort to this spring from the different parts of Tibet for 
the benefit of their health. ‘There are other minor hot-springs in thie district, but less 
easily accessible than the one near the road. Then passing many villages on cither sido of 
the river, both in the uplands and lowlands, and crossing a bridge of atone, we reached the 
largo village of Gyamekhotshog, where we halted for breakfast, having travelled this 
morning aixteen miles and upwards. There were upwards of one hundred walled huts in the 
village, which occupied an uneven flat on the Rong-nag-chhu, the black rushing stream of 
which flowed at a depth of about a hundred feet from the place where wo eat. The hut in which 
we ent for refreshment was wretched, the court being filled with sheep-dung. The wife of our 
host threw two yak-bair ancks towarde Pador, who spread them to serve us for rugs. This 
part of the country scemed to be rich in cattle wealth. Ierds of yake grazed on the river- 
sides and Lhe slopes of the hills. Tho > people are also very industrious, as was oyident from 
their reclaiming the rocky nooke © mountain for cultivation, and from the irrigation 
passages cut through rooks along the steep side of o cliff, and extending to a distance of 
about a mite. Finishing our breakfast, we resumed our journey. Proceeding abouta mile, 
after passing by the village of Thom-po, we entered an extensive fat filled with eplintered 
rocks and boulders. It was two or three miles long and a miloando half broad. This is 
called Rong-do-thang. In the uplands, ata distance of about half a mile, is the celebrated 
shrine of Dur-mig Do/-mo Sing Chon-ms. The image is believed to be possessed of mira- 
oulous powers, and the shrine having been erected in ancient times, is considered only second 
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in sanolity to the great temple of Thandub-Do/ma Shakhang of Yarling. The following is 
the legendary account of the origin of the goddess Do/-ma or Tara, who is the presiding 
deity of this antique shrine :— 

In ancient times, when thore was no measure of time, and when this world was called the 
“light of various colours,” the doctrine of Tathagata (drum-sound) was followed by gods and 
men. In those days reigned a celebrated king who was reverenced by all, and was called 
the “ Lord of reverence.” He had a daughter, the pringose Yeshe-dao (the moon-beam of 
knowledge), who fora hundred thousand years made innumerable offerings to Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, Every day she used to cover extensive fields with offerings of sacrifices, 
gold, silver, precious things of various kinds, and luxurious edibles. At last che prayed 
that by her accumulated moral merits she might be born in the state of a chyangechhub or 
enchanted saint, As many among the male sex had attained sainthood, sho desired that she 
might, after attaining eainthood, devote herself to tho furtherance of the happiness of the female 
sex, among whom, till then, few had gone up to tho path of Buddhisattva stage. Thereafter 
she contemplated on the moral virtues of the Buddhas for another hundred thousand years, 
when, becoming possessed of saintly merits, deep meditation, and purity of morals, sho 
became absorbed in the contemplative state called “the yoga of deliverance of all living 
beings.” She henceforth became a devoted propagator of the sacred Dharma ; 60 much so 
thet she never used to take any food in the morning before converting a huudred men 
and women to the religion of Tuthagata, Having worked with the utmost perseverance and 
zeal during a great period in bringing all living beings into the path of delivernuce (or 
do/-ma), she became universally known by the namo Do/-ma or Tara, the goddess of deliver- 
ance. The Buddha Drum-sound now observing the immense accumulation of her moral 
merits, graciously ordained “Princess, may thou henceforth bear the name of Dol-ma 
for the deliverance of all living beings till you attain the most immaculate state of Nirvana.” 
In the age called kalpa xampar gyypa, when Buddha Tonyodub turned the wheel of law, 
she protected numberless beings from the grasp of misery, and took vows to deliver them 
from damnotion. Sitting in tho deep contemplation called “the yoga of vanquishing the 
devils,” she released hundreds of thousands of demons every night from mundane suffering. 
For the attainment of her pious ends she had to manifest herself in this world under the 
nemes of Pah-mo, Demo, Gemo, Shimo, Dung-mo, and Do/-ma. Again, in the age called 
kalpa thogme, when that celebrated and patriotio saint Chanrassig, who in his former existence 
‘was the monk Vimale prabha, being ordained and sanotified by the combined glories of the 
Buddhas of the ten quarters, became the pith of foreknowledge and divine wisdom of all 
the five Dhyani Buddhas and Boddhisattvas, there emanated from that assemblege of divine 
lights ten rays, the first five of which concentrated themeelves to form a male in the soul of 
Chanrass , and the other five to forma female angel in thesoul of Dot-ma. This was the 
origin of Chenrassig and Do/-ma. Living now as male and female, they jointly worked for 
the deliverance of all living beings from mundane misery. Then the saintly Do/-ma havin, 
served the cause of all Fe living beings during several succeeding ages, at last atiained 
Nircana, and became the feuale energy of allthe Buddhas. In the present age a ray 
emanating from her divine soul shot forth towards Ri-Potala (Potala hill), which enlightening 
the heart of many a poor soul of undefiled birth propagated the sacred Dharma. Among 
the numerous branched emanations of that light, the following are well known in this world :— 
Princess Konjo, Thi-tsun, and Dorje Phagmo, Lhamo (Magjor Gya/-mo), Yang-chanma 
(goddess of learning), Kurukulli and Sang-wa yeshe of Aryavarta, Muachigdubpai gya/mo, &o. 
In Tibet the female saints Machig-Labdon, Khado-Yeshe-tsho gya/, and Dorks Phagmo 
of Yamdo lake, are very famous. 

Leaving the Dofma Lhakhang on our left, we entered a deep gorge lying between two 
lateral ranges extending from Yungla mountains in a north-westerly direction. The gorge then 
gradually expanded its valley into a table-land about a mile long and half « mile broad, filled 
‘with an immense collection of splintered rocksand boulders. This was evidently an extensive 
moraine in ancient times. Here and there we noticed large horna, skulls, and bones of yaka, 
much worn out by age. The place was lovely and most solitary, there being scarcely any 
living being on the hill-side or in the valley. Then crossing it wo saw a foot-track, following 
which for o short distance we arrived ot the head of a stream whioh flows towards 
Yung-na-chhu, Crossing @ second ledge of hille, we descended to the valley of Yung- 
na-chhu, which rises from the Yungla mountain. Then sometimes following the course 
of this gurgling stream, at others ascending to the upland slopes above it, we entered 
ivto an inhabtted valley dotted with villages—an oasis in this barren country. It 
was past 2 r.. when we arrived at the village of Umi. Pador bought one anna worth 
of chang (berley-beer), which he shared with Tshing-ta, The rain clouds had gathered in 
the sky and acool breeze blew. Then hurrying on our journey we reached Yungna, the 
largest village in the valley. There wore many willows ond poplare round the village. 
A number of men and women had collected near the gateway of a rich man’s house, 
‘We did not loiter in thie village as we did at Umi, but hurried on to reach our night's 
stage, the village of Yakpe. A slight shower of rain fell while we were passing by the village 
of Lucho, after which we reached the village of Dargye Shikha. Beyond the latter, 
in the upland, we saw two vill overhanging a grove of willows. We sow many yake 
tethered in frout of a house. severe gale blew, dispersing the rain. I felt the keenneaa 
of the cold wind very much, as it penetrated through the torn patches of my garment. 
Then a short but steep ascent brought us to the foot of the village of Yaokpe. Two 
ponies were halted in the court of a house along which the passage to the Gambo’s house 
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lay. Two women were fetching water, whom we asked to conduct us to the Gambo 
(headmen of the village). We wailed outside the walls of the court fora few minutes, 
when the water-carriera returned shnking their heads, meaning that there was no na- 
tshang 'accommodation) for us. But Tshing-lo ascertained that small-pox had not spread 
here as yet, and that the villagers declined to receive guests in their houses for fear of small- 
pox. ‘@ went to two or three houses to bez for a night’s shelter, but returned without. 
eucceas. At last Pador induced ono of his acquaintances, an old widow, whose sons were away 
from home, to receive us. We assured her that we had no emall-pox with us. Wo bought 
somo excellent yak butter and milk from her, and she presented us wilh some parched 
barley and an edible shrub, more resembling the iil , Which grows on the huill-tops, 
in return for which we mado her partake of our barley meal and tea, which pleased her 
very much. The interior of the hut which sheltered us from the inclement weather was 
filled with barley eacks, donkey pack-saddlea, yak-hoir ropes, dry dung of cattle, and some 
old and broken earthenware vesscla. There wos a clit in the roof to let out smoke, with the 
neck ofa broken wine mug by way of chimney. ‘The stone walls, though constructed of 
Jooso slabs wilhoul any mortar, wore thick, and prevented the wind from penotraling through 
the crevices. Through our hostess we engaged two ponies to carry us up to Gyan-tse. 

18th June-—We left Yok-pe a little before sunrise. The ascent towards the Yungla pags 
was for about half e mile, eomowhat steep. We met several dok-pas, who had halted during 
the night this side of xek pe: I walked on the steeper slopes that the pony I was riding 
upon might not get knocked up. We heard the howlings of mastiffs in the distant valleys, 
from which we inferred that dok-pas were encamped there. At nine we reached the Laod-tse, 
about 17,000 feet high, where my companions uttered the usunl Lha-so/ invocation to the 
mountain deities. Descending @ few hundred paces from the Lad-tse, we came toa 
epacious Aat from which we obtained a grand view of the Tibetan plateau extending to the 
north-east of Gyan-teo ond the entire mountainous region lying to the south-east of it. 
From this flat we ually descended to a saddle-shaped part of the La, where there 
wore @ few sheep-folds. Here I dismounted from tho pony at the suggestion of my oom- 
panions, as the descent for a considerable distanco wos very steep, and along the side of a 
sandy and rocky precipice. Fortunately there was no snow, for had there been any our difficul- 
ties in crossing tho Yungla would havo been great. There was no water on tho Yuogla to 
enable us to cook our breakfast. At about 11 we came to the village of Ji ilung, containing 
half a dozen families, situated at the foot of Yungla. Pador spread my rug in tho shade of a 
bluff ledge overhanging a eluggish atream flowing towai (the “Nyang-chhu. Jiluog 
belongs to Sa-wang Vhala, and Pador hod many acquaintances there. My companions bought 
for me a few eggs, some curds and fuel from a villager. We cooked our food aitting in 
the shade on the river-bed. 

We left Jilung at noon, and for @ short distance following the course of the Jilung 
river, entered the great plateau which terminates at Gyan-tse valley. Two ranges of moun- 
taina extended on our left and right, which diverged further and furlher os we proceeded 
towards Gyan-teo. Though this part of the country was barren and bleak, yet the number 
of villages in the uplands was not inconsiderable. There were dok-pa villages in the receases 
of the mountain, the inhabitants of which tend numberless callle. In the valley of the Jilung 
rivulet we noticed tho villazes of Tsho-chan-Tagang, Nortondab, Tara, Jaye, Chabo, and, 
Gynn-khar. At Joye there is a large monastery, the monks of which are under tho jurisdic. 
tion of the Sakya Panchhen. Pador told ue that the Jaye monks wero notorious for the 
immoral life they now-a-days led, and that the monastery possessed many valuable images and 
manuscripts. Standing on @ flat rock of the valley near Jaye, we enjoyed a vory fine view of 
Gyan-tee jong. At about 3 Pat. we passed by the villoge of Chabe, whence I obtained 
aview ofthe Gyan-ise valley, now green with cultivation. When we arrived at Gyan-tse 
wo were overtaken by a slight shower of rain. Here we dismissed the Yak-pe ponies, and 
reloading our own ponies, resumed our journey. My companions advised me to halt here 
during the night ; but as there was enough time to reach Dong-tec, I determined upon 
doing so to-day. The Nyang-chhu wes overflown and the bridges carried away ; but being 
pointed out the Rad, or the ford, we attempted to cross it riding. First our things were token 
to the opposite side of the river by Vador on the pony, which swam with exertion. 
Then I crossed the stream, being helped by Pador. We reached Dong-tse aio at 10 Fm. 
As I did not like to go to the monastery at such a time, we halted at Pador’a house, whore we 
passed the night. 


VI.—RETURN TO TASHI-LHUNPO, AND SUBSEQUENT MOVEMENTS, 


19th June.—Early in the morning, accompanied by Pador’s brother, I rode to the 
monastery gate and met Kusho Tungohben at the entrance of the Tsug-lakhang. He 
received me with great cordielily, and conducted me {o the Minister's presence, Kusho 
Ano-tung, though also laid up with gnall pox, {ting up from his bed, sat near me and 
inquired of his dear mother’s health. 1 Minister’s face waa swollen, and the small-pox 
eruptions covered his tongue, throat and lips, eo that he was hardly able to speak, yet, in 
a faltering voice, he asked me if I thought he would recover. I told him that I thought 
tho dangerous stage was over and the illness about to take a favouruble turn. He took 
me by the hand and said thet the gods had miraculously brought me back from Lhasa. 
‘When the Minister fel! asleep, I left the room and sat to tea with Kusho Tungchhen. 
Hoe asked mo if Thad not mel Phurchung, whom he had sent to Lhasa only a week ago 
with my lettera and a fowling-piecse. Ugyen @yatsho, he said, had come back with 
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the packages that were left at Lachen, and very much wished to go to Lhasa in order to 
be useful to me. Tungchhen requested me to put up inthe eame room with him, which 
was filled with all sorts of provisions, such as barley-four, wheat, rice, butter, meat, & , 
he being now busily engaged in moking preparations for the ceremonies of consecrating 
tho newly constructed Gentiva and Gyal-tehan on the roof of the Teugla-khang. On account 
of my illness, and also there being nothing remarkable to observe at Dong-tse Chhoide, { 
discontinued writing my diary, contenting myself with now and thon taking notes of 
passing events, 

At Tashi-lhunpo Ugyen Gyatsho was actively engaged in collecting plants. According 
to tho instructions I had left with Nerpala for his guidance, he kept a diary to recor) 
information respecting the customs, legends, &c., of the people. From this diary I am 
able to give the following particulars :— 

In the evening of the 19th June one of Ugyen’s monk friends, named Tomrampa Gya/ 
called at his lodging and jokingly asked if he Tiked to be greeted like a Golog gentleman 
of Amdo. Ugyen said he would like to know what kind of greeting it was before 
he submilted ty it. Tomrampa laughed and went on to describe it. In the 
country of Amdo there ia a nation of brigands called Golog. The Golog peoply, 
who are Buddhists, havo a few monasteries in their country, tho head Lamas of which are 
appointed from among the monks of the great monasteries of U end Tsang. Their prin- 
cipal Lama, whom the Golog chief recognizes as his priest, is appointed by the 
Panchhen Rinpo-chhe from (he graduates of Nag-pa ‘Ta-tshang of ‘lashi-lhunpo, and 
alter five years’ stay at tho chief Golog monastery gonerally returnsto Tashi-lhunpo. Not loog 
ago one of those Lamos returned to Tashi-lhunpo after fivo years’ residence in the Golog country, 
during which he had enjoyed (the confidence of the peoplo as well as the reverence of the 
chief and hia family. He had amassed considerable wealth, out of which he spent soveral 
thousand rupees in entertaining the entire body of Tashi-lhunpo monks, and in giving alma 
to them at the rate of an ounce of silver cach. Two years ago the wife of the Golog 
chief came to Tashi-Ihunpo on pilgrimage. After visiting the Nag-khng she expressed a 
desire to see the Lama lately returned from her country. But the Lama did uot make his 
appearance, although he wos then residing within the Nag-khug premises. In Golog 
people greet one another, even their female acquaintances, with a kiss, and whoover 
omits the kies at the time of meeting or parting with o respectable acquainlonce is cou- 
sidered rude aud uomaonerly. ‘The Lama, who hed kissed this lady hundreds of times by 
way of greeting, now felt delicacy to appear before her, for how could _he kiss her in 
the presenco of the assembled monks? And particularly as the Panchhen Rinpo-chhe was 
present at Tazhi-Ihunpo, how could he hope to escape with impunity after committing what 
was considered in Tsang an aot of gross immodesty? The lady, however, before ‘eaving 
Tashi-lbunpo, invited him to a dinner. He went, and when she entered the room, he 
suddenly shut the door and greeted her with a kiss on tho lips, and explained, to her the 
reason of his failing to see her as early as he was expected to do, and the embarrassment he 
had felt in approaching her in publio. 

In Golog, which, partly owing (o bad communications, cannot be traversed in one or 
two months, there are no oultivations nor good pasture-lands like those of Tibet Proper. 
No barley is grown, nor do the people care to live liko peaceful misser, But they breed 
numerous ponies, which they use in making raids and over-running the settled border 
countries. Tho entire Golog population follow brigandage os their sole profession for 
earning o livelihood, and the chiols and heads of village are all hereditary brigands from 
ancient times, The chicls exact a kind of black mail called Chaythal, or “ way-laying tax,” 
from the people, and indiscriminately rob all people who happen to fall in their way, except 
those who produce Lam-yiy from their own chiefs. It is for this reason that the Tibetan 
Lamas, who retura from lower Mongolia and Golog, do not slart before providing them- 
selves with the necessary Zam-yig from the Golog chiefa through whose country they have 
to pass in reaching Tibet. . 

Again, in the Bardom district of Kham, there is a curious custom of greeting. There, 
when two acquaiutances meet, they touch cach other’s foreheads together by way of 
salutation. It is well known that a Mongol salutes his friend by touching his own ears. 

20th June.—Ugyon visited Shiga-tse thom at noon, and found the price of mutton 
unusually high—two fenkas for a leg. In the afternoon he dined with his friend ‘I'shul-thim, 
a monk of the ‘Nog-pa Ta-tshang, who, in course of conversation, related tho following acoount 
of uconspiracy at Lhasa to kill King Mi-wang :—* Jn the days of Panchhen Chhoi-gyau 
there took place a diapute betwoen U and Tsang. Of the four Kahlons of Lhasa, one or two 
are generally selected from among the noblea of Tsang. Atthat timo Mi-wang was the only 
man who represented the intercats of Tsang at the Court of Lhasa. Two of Mi-wang's 
colleagues, named Kong-bu-na-ba and Kunpang, formed a conspiracy to kill him. Tho 
fourth Kablon, named Jihrab, who was a friend of Mi-wang, felt great anxiety to save him. 
He could not scoretly write to his friend about the matter, nor send any verbal intimation, 
for fear lest he might be betrayed. After long deliberation he wrote a letter on thin paper, 
which he twisted into o string for bends, Le then sent this string to Mi-wong through a 
servant of his, requesting him verbally to count the beads as often as possible. On receiving 
the beads, Mi-waug, reflecting there might be some object in hia friend sending the present, 
counted it as desired. Shortly after tho string broke, and he found it was made of a alip of 
paper twisted. Ile read the letter, nud understood the hints about the conspiracy, though 
garbed in on enigma. So he forthwith left Lhasa snd rode to ‘I'sang. Arrived ot 
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‘Tashi-lhunpo, he consulled the Grand Lama as to the course he should take for ihe success of 
the Tsang Lay, ‘Yhe Grand Lama told him that as the at image of the Chovo (Lord 
Buddha) sat facing towards Tsang, it would not be possible for him to ight the U armies 
by a manquvre from the west alone, but the Tsang forces were to attack the Lhasan army 
from two directions, east and west. Those from the west were to act on the defensive, but. 
those from the east were to take the offensive. Accordingly Mi-wang went to Nahri and 
Chyang-thang, whence he recruited o large army from the Dokpas, with whom, traversing the 
Chyang-thang, he surprised the Lhasan army by @ move from the west. | 

2142 June.— When Ugyen was reading a Tibetan manuscript, his friend Tshul-thim came 
and sat by hima for a chat. He asked Ugyon if he knew the ongin of the name Yu-thog-pa, 
borne by one of the Shapes of Lhesa. On our friend's replying that he did not, he went on 
as follows:—‘In ancient time there lived at Lhasa o very wise and learned physician. 
One day, packing his medicines in the saddle-bags, he rode off lo see one of hie patients who 
lived in a dislaot place. While passing through a wood, he met a wild man who stopped 
him, and tying his pony by its bridle to a rock, look him and his medioine-chest ou hie 
back and climbed up 0 cliff. Beyond the oliff wosa rocky gorge filled with humen skulls 
and bones. Here the physician was landed in a fearful dark cave, where the wild man’s 
wife was silling in a gloomy mood, and ho thought that within, 8 fow minutes hia limbs 
would be torn off to eatiefy the hunger of the cannibal pair. Trembling with fear, he 
implored Buddha for help, avd, as if in reply to his prayer, shortly after, the female 
cannibal began to cry pitiful ly. The wild man brought her near the physician, who, opening 
her mouth, found her euffering from an: obstructed gullet. The wild man now produced the 
medicine-chesl, and the physician extracted # human bone which was stuck in her gullet, and 
applied some oin(ment to the sore. The wild man then brought back the physician to 
the place where his pony was left, and returned to bis den. The physician lost no time in 
mounting and riding off, but had not gone far when he heard the wild man following at a 
swilt pace to overtake him, and, this time, thought he, to devour him, eo in desperation 
he whi ped bis pony, and, luckily arriving at a village. took shelter in a house, The wild 
man, who had followed all the way, Guding his pony at the gate, put the aaddle-bags, which 
the physician bad left bebind in bis baste, in their proper place and returned to the mountain 
recesses. ‘I'he physician came out of the house accompanied by his host, opened the 
eaddle-bags, aod found them filled with turquoises, jades, cornls, and a pearl head-dress, 
From this circumstavee he was called Yu-thog-pa (Yu, a turquoise, and ¢hoh-pa or thob-pa, 
a gaiver). 

. Bae June.—Tehul-thim again made his appearance to-day and told another tale to Ugyen 
Gyatsho as follows :—“ In times of yore, when beasts could talk with one another, a leopard 
met an ass. Although the leopard very much wished to kill the ass, yet, taking him fora 
powerful animal, on acccunt of hie loud braying, he did not attempt it, but proposed friendshi; 
tothe ass on condition that he watched hie den with its booty when he went out in searc 
of game, The ass agreed to the proposal, so the leopard sallied out, after @ tremendous 
roar by way of prelude, to the day’s work. Shortly there came rolling, from the lop 
of the cliff overhanging the leopard's den, a wild yok’s body killed through fright at the 
roaring of he leopard. When the leopard returned and saw the dead dong, the asa told 
im that he had killed it himeelf, and alretching out his tongue showed it all bloody 
in proof of his prowess. The leopard believed him, and promised to belp him in times of 
need, and atill taking the ass for a rn companion, sent him to graze alone in the 
meadow on the other side of the hill. The sss one day, alter filling his stomach with 
grass, brayed continually twenty-five or thirty times through sheer wantonness, The 
leopard, thinking that hie friend was really in trouble, came to his rescue, but the ase told 
him that he was braying merely for pleasure. Another time a pack of wolves altacked 
the ass, when he brayed several times, imploring help from his friend; but this time tho 
leopard thought thet the braying was merely for the sake of amusement, and did not 
come to his rescue, so he was torn to pieces by the wolves.” - 

23rd June-—To-day being the ‘th of the 5th Tibetan month, there was 6 grand review 
of the Tibetan soldiers. Annually two mag-chyang (reviews) take place, one in summer and 
the other in winter. An occasional mag-chyang also takes place when Lhe Ampa comea here 
on inspection tour. To-day more than e thousand soldiers were collected and a sham fight 
took place before tbe Dahpon. The thom was unusually crowded on account of the 
review. 

24th to 26th June.—Ugyen wes laid up during these dates on account of acidity and 
headache. The 25th June is considered to be the longest day in the year by the Tibetans, 
who follow the Kalachakra system of astronomy. It is called Yar-ai-dok, or the 
midsummer dey. 

27th June—To-day was a holiday with the Chinese. At Pangjn and other quarters in 
the town of Shiga-tse, where the Chinese reside, there were much festive demonstra- 
lions. The beating of kettle-drums, cymbale, gongs, end the blowing of trumpets, &., 
were deafening at Kesar hekhote: In every Chinese house there was dancing and music 
going on, and much preperation entertainment, aod brisk movements of men coming and 
going. A few Chinamen, who bad painted their snces in five different colours, performed a 
comic dance. The guitar seemed to be the musical instrament which attracted the largest 
audience. Some Chinamen performed thestricals, in which the exploits of king Kesar were 
presented: Ueyen Gyatsho, not understanding the Chinese lapguoge, could uot fully enjoy 
the amusements. 
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_. 28th June.—The Chinese festivities did not ond yesterday. At Pangja the Chinese danco 
still went on. The acting of the religious part being over, the monk epectators retired to their 
respective cellsin the monastery, a few Tibetans only remaining. The majority of the Chinesa 
were engaged in eating and drinking. Daloye, the captain of the Chinese militia, was 

resent on the oecasion. The actors, before commencing their respective parte, made some 

ighly humorous discourses. Most of them wore long, Sowing beards, and all had their 

faces painted in different colours. One was most gorgeously dressed in a yellow silk vest- 
ment aud brocades, and probably represonted the warlike king Kesar, in whose presence his 
generals fought their enemies with swords and sbields. Among the masqueraders 
were many wearing heads of tigers, lions, oagles, monkeys, and demons, armed with various 
weapons and clad in coats of mail. Some with heads of frightful demons had tho bodies of 
beasts. In the middle of the masqueraders the image of that terrific deity—Magjor Gya/-mo 
(queen of war)—was most conspicuous, kept in a standing position with outstretched tongue. 
On her right was placed the image of Norpo Ssangpo, the prince of merchants. At every 
available creek and corner of the premises of Pangja were Ehicess wine and pastry shops 
crowded with epectalors. There was not a single Chinese woman, their place being supplied 
by the Tibetan women, whom the Chinamen keep during their atay in Tibet. Que could 
make a very full meal from a Chineso Ssakhang (hotel) by paying only three annos. A 
bottle of beat arrack sold at five annas. The Chinese admitted al classes of spectators into 
the Pongje premises free of charge, it being a gala-dey with them. The Daloye asked 
Ugyen if he had any watches to acll. Not liking ta say that he had ona, he replied thet he 
had seen one in the thom, This did not satisfy the Daloye, who repented his question. Ugyen 
replied that he Aad a watch, but begged to be excused for not wishing to sell it. Before re. 
turning to the monastery, he cireumambulated round it. 

29th June.—Great preparations wero made lo-day to celebrate the summer prayer 
ceremony called mon/am. At Chhyag-\sha/-gang all the monks of Tashi-lhuupo, num- 
bering upwards of three thousand, had assembled. A gigantic etate canopy was stretched, 
undornenth which the throne of Panchhen Rinpo-chhe wos placed. ‘Ihe Grand Lama being 
unable to attend the ceremony through indisposition, his church mantle and mitre 
were placed on the throne, round which thronged the monks in order of precedence and rank, 
those of higher rank aud grade hoving their seats near it, and the inferior monks atanding at 
proportionate distances, The plain of Chbyag-tsha/-gang wasenolosed by asatin wall called 
gycb-yol, which was about a thousand feet round. The people of Shiga-tse also assembled 
there, some under tents, some under sheds extemporized with cypress and willow twigs, 
ond all amusing themselves with sougs and reparteos. A tall mast, about 120 feet long, 
was lifled from the ground by the mouks with much uproar, from the top of which ropes 
were atre(ched to the foot of the great Kiku building, with other ropes tied to the top of the 
Kiku, against which it leaned. The base of the Kiku was 60 paces long as measured by 
Ugyen, and its height was a little more than its base. On it were hung numerous pictures 
eonlaining the paintings of the entire Buddhist pantheon. At Shiga-tse the people were 
engaged in racing and military exercises, (he cavalry exhibiting their skill in shooting 
from horeeback. Those who failed in this feat, or lost their hats in racing, were marked 
for being degraded in rauk. A heavy shower of rain fell in tho afternoon. 

80th June —To-day being a holiday in honour of Dipankara, Buddha of the past age, 
the pictures that were exhibited on tho western face of the Kiku building yesterday 
were taken off and replaced by others in which Buddha Dipankera was promineat. 
‘hia image, which was skilfully worked on many-coloured satin, was about 100 feet 
high. On two sides of it two other gigantic images of Buddha were also exbibited. Under 
the great canopy of Chhyag-tsba/-gang almost all the monks of Tashi-lbunpo had assembled, 
as wellas the nobility of Shiga-tee, with their wives and children, dressed in their gala 
dresses. All were engaged in making themselves merry in a hundred different ways. 
Sumptuous dinners, cooked by skilful Chinese end Tibetan cooks, were served to the great 
personages of the monastery and of the Government. Private gentlemen had their 
own tents pitched in the neighbourhood of the grand canopy. With the excoplion of 
the Panchhen, all the chiefs and nobles of Tsang were assembled thore. It was rumoured that 
the Grand Lama, being laid up with small-pox, was residing ot Thobgya/, whither he had 
repaired alter visiting the hot spring of Tanng. The Ling-kor road round the grand 
monastery was thronged by a moving crowd of foreign and local pilgrims. From morning 
to evening there was the continuous and deafening music of kettle-drums, drums, oymbale, 
and trumpels. On two sides of the huge nine-storeyed building of Kiku, two eigantio 
lion-liko monsters were kept, and now and then moved this way and that by men 
who had concealed themselves inside. This was indeed a great holiday for the Tsang people. 

lst July.—Yo-day being the full moon of the fifth lunar month, was sacred to ‘ Buddha 
Shakya Simho. ‘The picture of Dipankara Buddha was accordingly removed and its placo 
suppiiod by a very splendid picture of gigantic size. in the centre of which Buddha Shakya Simha 
was seated surrounded by a number of pastand future Buddhas. This was brought oul from the 
roonastery with great ecfaf. The church musia was simply deafening. The procession was 
imposingly grove. Ten Nag-pa priests, who were well versed in Zuntrik rilual, conducted 
solema religious service, assisted by 300 monka of Thosamling in chanting the sacred 
hymna and prayers In the plain of Chhyag-tsha/-gunz, the assembled monks ard spectators 
oovked their food, enterlained their friends, and during the whole day remained engaged in 
decent festive merriment and eujoymont of pleasures. ies . 

2nd July —To-day tho pictures of Buddha Shakya Simba and his retinue were displace 1 
by those of Maitreya, the coming Buddhe. The acrvice conducted was similar to that of 
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yesterday. The monastery was declared open to the female population of Shiga-tee for to-day 
only, for women are not publicly allowed to visit the monastery at all times in the year. In con- 
sequence of this, crowds of women, dressed in their richest holiday attire, entored Tashi-lhuupo 
to visit the different sbrines and sacred objecls contained in it. In the evening all classes 
of people received the chhyag-tang (benediction) of the coming Buddha by touching with their 
heads the pictures of the Kiku. The head-dress of some of the ladies wero of immense value. 
One wea estimated by Ugyen at Rs. 40,000. 

In the afternoon Pearchun; returned from Lhasa, carrying with him the books that 
T had left with the Parpon. ‘When Phurchung reached Lhasa, Lhacham was seriously 
indisposed with emoll-pox. The Shetamas had shown him much kindness. He put up 
at Yutbog castle, with the Parpon. who received bim with great hospitality. Phurchung 
stayed only five doye at Lhasa, after which he returned to Teang, being unsuccessful in 
finding me out. With the exception of Tungohhen and Phurchung, everyone in the house 
was laid up with small-pox. The Minister and Kusho Anc-tung had recovered. The climate 
of Dong-tse not being agreeable to my health, the Minister permitted me to spend a few days 
in his "Eobding finga of Gya-tsho shar. At eunseta monk from Tashi-lhunpo arrived to take 
me te foal a friond of the Minister (at the latter’s epecial request), who wae lying on his 

leath-bed. 

3rd July.— Accompanied by Phurehung and Pador, I left Dong-tse after breakfast. We 
wore overtaken by a shower of rain a little beyond Dekiling, and pasacd the night under 
the hospitable roof of Angputti. 

4th July.—At 3 y.m. we reached Gya-leho shear, where Ugyen Gyatsho was waiting 
for me. He delivered to me the letters he had brought from India. 

5th July—Accompanied by Phurchung, I visited Tashi-lhunpo. The streamlots and 
irrigation cuts were awollen, and we found much difficully in crossing them. Thesick man, an 
ex-Gyekoi, was abandoned by all the physiciaus of Tsang as incurable. I shook my head 
when asked if he would live. 
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ene returned to Dong-tse, on the 26th of July, and put op with the Minister in the Tsug- 
1 ang of Dong-tes Chhoide. Ugyen Gyatsho at the anme time atarted for Sakya to 
e lect plants. On the 3lat I visited Gyao-tse at the invitation of the Chhyan-dso kusho of 
Yengkher, ond stayed thero a fortnight. I returned to Dong-tse on the Ist of the 
seventh lunar month, corresponding with the 14th of August. On the 29th of August his 
holiness the. Panchhen Rinpo-chhe thed his lest, and the sad tidings reached the Minister 
on the evening of the 30th. Nobody ventured to say in public that the Grand Lama 
was dead. ‘The Minister was overwhelmed with sorrow when he hoard the sad news, and the 
whole of Tsang fell into deep mourning, which, according to the prevailing usage, was to be con- 
tinued for a period of seven weeks. Kusho Tungchhen told me that the Grand Lama 
had died of pneumonia, but rumour had it that hia holiness had fallen a viclim to small-pox. 
The devout ond the faithful, however, never believed this. According to them, the Grand 
Lame left this world becauso disgusted with the conduct of the government authorities at 
Lhasa, who disregarded the spiritual relation ever existing between himself and the Dalai 
Lama. According to time-honoured oustom, said they, the Panchhen, and not the Gya/- 
tehal, should have ordained the young Dalai Lauia into the grand order of monkhood. 
The Minister roceived another private announcement of the Grand Lama’s death on tho 31st. 
At4Pp.t.,on the let of September, the official announcement of the sad event reached the 
Minister, when he stopped the religious service that was then being performed at Dong-tse in 
connection with the erection of some sacred symbole. On the evening of the 4th September 
the Minister received a letter from Shapé Mereh, pressing him (o return to Tashi-Lhunpo 
in order to discharge the spiritual duties in honour of " the retirement of the august personage 
from this mundane existence,” and to arrange for his funeral. ‘The coffin was to ES 
brought in state io Tashi-Ihunpo on the 10th instent. Dahpon Phale being laid up with 
small-pox, Dahpon Yula was in attendance on the coffin at Thob-gya/. 
igyen Gyotsho wilh bis companion Chhoilashi returned from his botanical tour 
to Sakya on the afternoon of the 6th. Chhoitashi went. to Lhasa on the follpwing date. 
Both the Minister and Ugyen left Dong-tse on the 91h and reached Shiga-tse on the morning 
of the 10th. Ugyen started on o second journey to Western Tsang to collect some 
information respecting the Pon religion. I left Dong-tse in the afternoon and arrived 
at the Gyan-tse castle at 5 p.s., where I wes warmly received by the Chhyan-dso Kusho. 
I stayed in the castle enjoying the Roepitalit of the Chhyan-dso till the 4th October, 
when, occompanined by Ugyen, I returned to Don -tse, whence on the 7th October we 
returned to Tashi-lhunpo. On the morning of the 17th, Ugyen etarted for India, carrying 
with him all my Tibeten manuscripts end things. On the afternoon of the same day, accom- 
panies by Phurchung and Gopon, e servant of Gyangkhar Chhyan-dao, I started on a journey 
to Sam-ye. 

On the 18th we reached Tashigang and arrived at the Gyangkbar castle in the evening 
of the 19th. Equipping ourselves with all the necessaries of a long journey, we left Gyan-tee 
at 6 a.m. on the 21st and reached the village of Gyaridong at half-past four. We halted at 
the following places :— 


22nd October—At the foot of Bomdong lain a Dakpu shed. This is the entrance to 
the Kbaru lo pass, 

2ard = 4, —Yamdo Taglung, a largo village containing two monasteries and several 
recluse celle. 

24th 4, —Shari villoge, situated on the lake, containing two large buildings 
and several small huls. 

25¢h 4, —»Kha-mado vid Lonaglo is an extensive plateau of arable lands and 


pastures. 

26th 4 —Village of Thib, below Thib la Pass, inan upland valley containing 
many hute and two large houses : the people were harvesting. 

27th ,, —Kidisho or Chidesho, a Lown of some importance, on the Tsang-po, 
containing a large fort. now in ruins, two monasteries, and 
a school. There is a beautiful park attached to the Sakyapa 
monastery. 

29th «4, Village of Tag below Tag-yong-deog monastery, surrounded by several 
groves of willow, poplar, and ombo tree. 

29th ,, —Sam-ye, the moat ancient monastory, of Tibet, founded by Padme 
Sambhava under the auspices of King Thisrong. 

2nd Nocember—Taga sho, in the uplands of which is situated the monastery of 
Owen. Taga sho is a large village with extensive orchards and 

ves. The villagers appeared to be well-to-do men. 


3rd  ,,  —Thenes thee/,once the seat of Je-Phagno du, one of the leaders 
of the Kah-gyu echoola. > 

4th * —Jang, a small village with two large two-storied houses and half a 
dozen buts. 

6th fn —Che-thang (Tse-thang). Tho fourth town of Tibet, and the 
emporium of the trade of Eastern Tibet. ; 

Tth ne —Tog-chhen Pampa, situated at tho hend of on upland: half a mile 


south of it there ore one hundred and eight chAortens, 
8th  ,, | —Rechhung-sho is s large village containing about 100 houses. 
9th on —Tse-thang. 
* = 
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10h November—Chinchholing village on the Tsangpo, containing half 2 dozen houses. 


llth 


12th 
Moth 


14th 
15th 


16th 
7th 
18th 
let 

23rd 
Qath 


be eaLaia crop had failed here. The people are rich in cattle 

wealth. 

—Mindolling monastery, (he most celebrated of Ningma monasteries, 
has 0 market frequented by Kashmir and Nepal merchants, 

—Kidisho. 

—Gongker jong, a very old town, now in ruins, commanded by a fort, 
yery strong. The monastery of Dorgidas overhangs the lay town. 

—Tamoldng, a picturesque village at the foot of the Kbambala towards 
Yamdo side. 

—Dabling, a large village containing half a dozen hamlets. The yoke 
end sheep of Dablang aro very fat. 

—Omothong below Bongdong La. 

—Gobshi. 

—Gyang-khar. 

—Dong-tee. 

—Tashigong. 

—Tashi-lhun po. 


We left Tashi-Lhunpo on Thursday, the 30th of November, with a view to visit Sakya, 
Phun-teholing, and Lhar-tse. Oo the let of December we halted at the village of Ge- 


cbhing. 
2nd December—LhOng-po-tse (Ssamdong). 
ad oy —lig-kyou. 
4th ” —Sakya, 
5th » —Filtage of onal. tt 
Blhe oo» —Chiblang valley at Dongang village, 
Oth a —Dobtha Chikhong. Fe 
10th ny —Khaemba Jong. 
12th os —Kongm Lamo pas, above Geu-gung. 
13h, = —Thangu. 
Mae Fy —Zemu Ssamdong. 
15th » = Tamoten . 
17th ” —Ssampa Kongmas. 
18th » Sunbong. fe 
19th »  —Chakoong bridge. 
20th i —Nangama. 
2Qlet a —Sontam. 
22nd ie —Ting-chem. 
23rd =, ~~ —On the river bank below Gilling thang. 
24th ” —Lingmo. 
25th 1 Temi. 
26th » = Nom-tee. 
Q7th »  —Darjeecling. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF TIBET. 


—_—_—_—. 


THE DALAI LAMA OR SOVEREIGN. 


Tne Dalai Lama's supremacy, both spiritual and temporal, is acknowledged all 
over Tibet. Hie position as o sovereign resembles that of the Popo in Europe. Hy 
is believed by the Northern Buddhists to be Buddhe’s vice-regent incarnate on earth, 
to uphold Buddhism ond particularly to protect Tibet. He never dies, though nt 
times, being displeased with the sins of all living beings, he retires to Gah-dan,! the 
Paradise of tho Buddhists, leaving his mortal frame on earth. His death or temporary 
absence from the world is generally attributed to the want of moral merit in the inhabi- 
tonte of this world rather than to any wont of merey in him. He is called Thug-je- 
Chhenpo,? Chanra-ssig, or the most merciful Avalokitesvara. The ancient records of Tibet 
show that he appeared on earth only fourteen times within the long period of eighteen cev- 
turies intervening between Buddha’s death and the year 1400 of the Christian era. In the 
zor 1474 was born Gedun* Gya-mtsho, the ombodiment of the spirit of Gedundub,* the 
last recognized incarnation of Chanra-ssig, who founded the famous monostery of Tashi- 
Ihunpo,’ in Tsang,® in the year 1446. Gedun Gya-mtsho was elected Supreme Lama of 
Toshi-lhunpo in the year 1512, which office he resigned oa being inviled to fill tho chair of 
the Supreme Lama of Daping,’ the chief monastery of Lhesa. He erected the palace of 
Gob-dan Phodang* at Daping, which henceforth e famed as the principal seat of 
learning and the head-quertere of Buddhism. He,in fact, was the founder of the hierarchy of 
which the Dalai Lama is ihe head. His eucceseor, Sonam Gya-mtaho,? who was famed far and 
wide for hia holy character and vast learning, was invited to visit Mongolia by Althan Khan,” 
the celebrated Mongol conqueror after Chhingis Khan. On the Lama's arrival at Mongolia, 
Althan presented him with an umbrella of peacooke’ plumes, besides numberless presents in 
gold and other precious {hings. Shortly alter, in 1576, tho Supreme Lama founded tho 
monastery of Chhyi-Khor Theg Chhe-ling™ in Mongolis, Althan Khan, while making 
offerings and presents to {his Supreme Lama, add: him in Mongolian as Talai Lama, 
the word Gya-mtsho in Mongolian meaning Zu/ai (ocean). The Supreme Lama's predecessor 
also having borne the name of Gya-mtsho, Althan thought that it must have been his family 
name ; but it was in fact a religious titlo given to him by hie spiritual guide at the time of 
his ordination to the sacred order of moukhood. It was therefore by accident that he and his 
predecessor had become invested with the name of Gya-mtsho. It is commonly known in 
‘ibet (hat Althan had invested the Supreme Lama with the title of Telai when making 
presents to him. For this reason Sonam Gya-mtsho’s euccessora have up to this day con- 
tinued lo affix the name of Gya-mtsho as a surname to their spiritual names. The nomo 
Dalai is evidently an European corruption of the Mongolian word “Talai,"” meaning 
ocean. The title of “ Ocean of Learning,” of “Wisdom,” or of “ Virlue,” are of Indian 
origin, corresponding to Vidyé Ségara, Jnéna Sagara, or Punya Ségara, Sonam Gya-mtsho 
literally means “ Ocean of Virtue ” (sonam, virtue, and yya-mésho, ocean). 
The following are the names in Tibetan of the first four Supreme Lamos who presided 
over the Gclugpa!? Church. by filling the chair of the Supreme Lama of Daping. The 
names rendered into Sanskrit, Mongolian, ond English stand thus:— 









2. Gedun Dub ingha Siddbi —... Hobrag-butckhu —_... The accomplished church. 
2. Gedun Gya-mtsho nga Stearn =... Hobrag-Talat 21 Phe ocean of the congregation. 
3. Sonam Gya-mtsho Punya Sigara i The ocean of moral merit. 





4. Yonton Gya-mtsho ... Guns Sigara oo -«. The ocean of talents. 


In the year 1642, Kushi Khan, the powerful chief of Khokonwar," in Mongolia, conquered 
Tibet by defeating the armies of Debe Tsang-pa, shortly after which he presented the filth 





1 DGah-fdan means joyful—the mansion of joy. In Sanskrit it is called Tusbiia, At present Mailreya is believed 
to be the King of Tushita: 









= Thugs rie Chhenpo, tho. moet merciful sPran-ma-gmige, the Alltcar. His other amos are Lokesvara or Hjig-rton 
@Vang Phyug, Padma Pani or Phyag-na-Padme, Thod-Chan, of one wearing a crown, Se. 

3 Pye-hdun rGya-ntsho, Whe ocean of priesthood or congregation of monks. 

4 Dygovhdi hho accomplinhed or perfect priesthood. Grub ix pronounced as dub, 7 

# Bk the heap of glory, from Ukra-shis, glory, and lhua-po, mass, the enpilal of Tsang and residenco 
of the T 


ia pronounced ax (a. ee : oe 
Gta fern proviueo of Tilae proper, which lies to the north of Nepal and Sikkim. Tho wont yteangs 
Jiterally means pure. 

T Ulrasapmngs, the name of the most important and largest monastery of Tibet which issituatod a couple of miten 
to the west of Potala. JZ bras-qpunge literally means a heap of rive. from Abras, rico, and spunge, heap. Tn ancient India 
thers existed @ famous monaatery called St Dhanya. kataka, or the glorious heap'of vice, Tho Tibetan monastery is aavl 
to bnve been name afler Uiat monastery. Hbras is pronounced os da i 

* Pho-brang, a palace, Drang is pronounced as dang, excopt in tho word Ha-brang, which means the church 

9 Brod-natns rGyamtsho. 7 i : 

wAlthan-Khan’ is a purely Mongolian word moaning the golden princsalthan, gold, and khan, a princo, [le was 
a vorg decout Buddhist. 

TT Phyi-Akhor theg ebb 












i. Phsi is pronounced aschhsi, | . | 
2 Dyo-lugs-pa, the ted yellow hat school of the Duddhista’ The Dalai Lamn isthe grand bicrarch of this 
pet, It waa founded by the famous reformer Trong-khapa. Dgo means auspicious or pro 1 moet OF ord 

‘a Khokonwar or Rekonor i the great Inko of southern Mongolia. Tbe o , 1 Khe 
Rhoko, sometimes pronyunced as klokbo, means blu, and xwaror nur meaus luke. ‘Tho Tilctans call it Aftsho-nun-Le, 
cor the'bluo lake. 
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Dalai Lama, Nag-TWang’ Lo-ssang Gya-mtsho with the sovereignty of Tibet. Kushi Khan, 
however, continued to rule as de facto King of Tibet, and appointed tho Chief of Lhasa, 
Sonam? Chhoiphel, as Desi> or Governor to administer tho temporal affairs of Tibet. 
By thia arrangement he left the spiritual rule of tho country in the hands of tho Dalai Lama. 
Although he professed to have mado a gilt of tho sovereignty of Tibet to the Dalai Lama, 
yet, finding the latter not capable of defending himself, ho continued toreiga as tho Sovereign 
rwer of the country, The Delei Lams, in his capacity of Grand Hierarch, conferred on him 
the proud title of Tan-dsin* Chhoikyi Gya/-po (the upholder and king of the Buddhist 
religion). 

S During Kushi Khan’s reign the Dalai enjoyed only spiritual supremaoy over the country, 
though secretly he wished much to be invested with the secular concerns of the State. 
But the time was not come when Kushi could eafely entrust him with the sovereigaty of 
Tibet. It may be mentioned hero that Kushi had also presented the Grand Lama 
of Tasbi-lhuapo with the province of Tsang and had appointed a Desi to govern it for bim, 
His relations with the Dalai and the Tashi Lama were therefore the same. 

Tn the year 1645 the Datai Lame erected the famous palace of Potala, previous 
to which be and hie predecessors used to reside in the palace of Gah-dan Phodang at 
Dapiing. During this time Kushi Khan resided in the palaco Gab-dan Khungsar at Lhasa. 
Kushi, who had assumed the name and dignity of Gya/-po, gradually became more and 
more devoted to his spiritual guide the Dalai, eo much eo that he agreed to apply the 
revenues of the State solely to religious pu and undertook the permanent protectorate 
of Tibet in ordor to defend it by the aid of his Tartar soldiers against tho attacks of internal 
or foreign enemies. But engrossed with the consolidation of hieown kingdom of Khokonwar, 
he remained sometimes in ‘Tibet and sometimes in Mongolia. Though the dual Govern- 
mont etill remained, Kushi gradually transferred much of his kingly powers to the Dalai 
Lama, at the samo Lime increasing the responsibilities of the Desi. 

Having proved himself eminently the upholder of failh, Kusbi died in the year 1654. 
The faithfel Broo. who, for his devotion to the causo of the reformed Gelugpa echool 
and for his zealous administration of the government of the country, was universally 
believed in Tibet to bo an incarnate Chhoi-srung or guardian of Buddhiem, followed his 
master two years later. By this time the Dalai 1a had assumed such o large share of the 
kingly duties thal during an interregoum of five years no anarchy or confusion had ocourred ; 
and during the years 1U58 and 1659, when there was neither king nor Desi to look to state 
affairs, the Dalai Lama had so ably conducted the government that throughout the country 
pence and prosperity reigned. 

Tn the year 1660 Dayan Khan, the eldest son of Kushi Khan, arrived at Lhasa to 
succeed his lather as the Gya/-po of Tibet. He appointed Jaisang Teba, a Mongolian Chief, 
as tho Desi of Tibet. After a peaceful reign of eight years, Dayan Khan died. His 
Mongal Governor followed him in the same year. No important events mark Dayan 
Khan’a reign. All that can be said from the records is that he and his Desi were mere 
puppeta in the hands of the now powerful Dalai Lame. 

In 1669 tho Grond Lame himself appoiated his Spiritual Minister Chhoi-pon-Deba* 
as Desi. In tho following year Ratna Talai Khan, tho eldest son of Dayan Khan, became 
Gyai-po (King). No events mark his reign, and in fact tho power of the Gya/- 
waned as the power of tho Grand Lama increased. The management of stato affairs 
had now entirely passed into tho hands of tho Grand Lama, his own Desi being now at the 
head of the administration. But the Chhoi-pon-Deba did not long sit ot the head of the 
Government. In the year 1675 Desi Chhoi-pon-Debs retired, leaving his exalted office to 
Lo-ssang Jinpa,? another Tibetan of noble extraction. Tho Grand a had delegated to 
these dignitaries such high authority in state affairs thet Talai Khan found himeelf to be @ 
nobody in Tibet, for which reason probably ho relired to his native country. In 1680 the 
Dalai Lame, struck with the remarkable intelligence, ability, learning, and wisdom of young 
Ssngye Gya-mtsho, appointed him Desi, and conferred on him mueh authority in secular 
matters, placing implicit confidence in his ability and honesty, so much 20 that henceforth 
Sangye Gya-mtsho’ united io himself tho offices of King and of Desi, under tho designation 
of Sakyong-wai-Chhyan-dso, or the Governor-Treasurer. Tho Dalai Lama, who hed 
discovered rare talents in this nowly-appointed Desi, and, in particular, oxtraordi 
administrative abilities, instructed him to remodel tho Governmont and to introduce reforms 
in every branch of the service by defining the duties of (he various public officers. 

Tn the kingdom of Tibet, according to the common saying, there are seven great person- 
ages, viz.— 

The Grand Lama, the Desi, the four Ksh-lona,? and the Chyikbyab* Khanpo. 

The Government of Tibet is conducted by the following officers, viz.— 


1. Deal of Sokyong-wai Chhyan-dso" the Governor assisted by a Secretary, called 
sag. 


x dvang Hoxaang rGya-mtsho. 
nam chlios Aphel, 

1 Ste srvi. 

* Retan-Adsin chhas kyi rliyal-po. 

4 Mchhod-dpon ‘lets ore 

¢ Btowag sbyin-po. By is pronauneed as chy. 

San nga riyeomtabo 


n. 
» Spyi-khsab muhan-po. Py is pronounced as chy. 
© Savkyong radi plhyag oulsod, Phy ix pronounced as chhyi_ 
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2. The Council of five Koh-lons, of whom four are laymen and ono 4 monk, assisted 
by one Becrtary, called Kahdung,! ond an Accountant-General called 
‘si-pon.’ 
3. Tho Jong-pona or district officers. 


The following constitute the Court establishment of the Dalai Lama :— 
Chyi-Khyab Khanpo, Prime Minister, 





(So?-pon Chhenpo® nee ... The Chief Steward, who superintends the 
cooking establishment. 
Ssimpon Chhenpo* ee ‘The Chief Chamberlain, 
Staf{ Chhoipon Chhenpo? aoe a. Tho Chicf Priest. 
Kuchar Khanpo' ve +» Tho Private Secretary. 
Chhyag Tshang Chhenpo ws. Tho Bearer of tho emblom of benediction, 
Doii-ner Chhenpo? a .«. The Chief Receiver of guests and petitions. 


THE SAKYONG OR DESI (THE GOVENNON OR REGENT), 


In order that the Grand Lama might be better oble to altend to spiritual matters, and 
specially to mental abstraction, and to meditation on the welfare of all living beings, 
ho delegalcd 6 largo portion of his sovereign duties to the Desi, who, consequently, was 
called by the people Gya/-tehab (Regent) and sometimes Gya/-po (King). Thus the Grand 
Loma having practically withdrawn his attention from the affairs of tho state, the Desi 
beoame the permanent Regent. 

From the commencement of the present contury, unfortunately for Tibet, the Dalai Lamas 
have all died before coming to age, which circumstance, as a matter of course, necessitated the 
continuance of the Regency. hen the Dalai attains majority at the age of cighteen the 
Hegent, in the presence of the assembled ministers, chiefs, and nobles of the country, presenta 
to him the seals of both the spiritual and the temporal Governments, 

The offico Gyal-po or Regent being the most important and powerful in the kingdom, 
after the expulsion of Pon-Wang* (who had succeeded his father, King Mi-\Wang®) was, 
with the sanction of the Emperor of China and the consent of the lords, spiritual and temporal, 
made olective. In order that the Regent might not declare himself indopendent of the 
Grand Lama, and do away with the hierarchical form of government, it was ruled that no 
layman could hold it; and at the samo time the incarnate Grand Lamas of the four monasteries 
of Tangycling,” Kunduling,' Tshe-cbhogling,"? end Tshamoling," were made by preference 
eligible to it. The spirits of (he four most celebrated and Joyal ministera of the firat 
monarchy were propitiated and besought to unite with the epirite of these four Grand Lamas. 
For instance, the epirit of Lonpo Gar, the famous Minister of King Srong-taan Gampo,"* was 
said to have united itself with the spirit of the Grand Lama of Tangyeling. To these four 
monasteries princely endowmenta were made that the Regent selected from them might 
not be a burden on the state ; but, however wise and well-conceived this policy may be, 
it hos not fully answered ita object. The Dalai Lamas bave not been allowed to reach the 
age of majority and to assume the reins of the Government, and on several occasions 
the Grand Incarnate Lamas of the four Linge hove had to give way to abler men like 
Desi Shala,'* Itading,'® and others, : 

Now-a-deya the Regent is generally selected from among the Incarnate Lamas of the 
four Lings—Gret by the council of Kah-lons and the Chyikhyab Khanpo, whose selection 
is next confirmed by the oracles of Nachhing Chhoi'? kyong ond Lhamo Sung-Chonma;'* 
and lestly, the sanclion of the Emperor of China is obtained to the oppoiutment. The 
establishment of Lhe Regent consists of a Chasag (Secretary) and two De-Chhang-pesie 


(Treasurers). : 7 ° 
The appointment of (he Chasag is also aubject to the confirmation of the Emperor. 


Tho Chasag is a powerful officer, who sometimes exerciaes (he functions of hia master, and no 

etitions, poiala: or official business can reach the Regent without Passings through hia 
Ponds, 6 Negent, who generally confides much to the honesty and ability of the Chasag, 
searcely passes any order ou important matters without consulting him. Te ie entrusted 





1 Bhak-drang, Dru is pronounced as du. 
2 Risiedpon. | Rigis means acoount, dpon, chiof, 
+ @sol-dpon chhonpo. Guo! meany foot, 
‘ @wxim-dpon cbhenpo. @asim means elumbor, 
+ AMchhor-dpon chhienpo. 
6 Sku-tclior-mlkhanpo, also Chhyag-lshang cbhenpo. : : 
7 Mgron-yiler ehhenpe. Mgron, prouounced os don, moans entertainment; benco donpo, a guos, gor in a 
copor. 
* Dpon-dvaog, 
+ Miedvang. 
10 Betan.ncyas gling. 
4 Kuneddus gling. 
1 Taho-sicbliog gling- 
18 Teha-mo gling, 
44 Srong-Gtvan sGara-po, 
'S babadagra Grais pronounced os ta. 
14 Rya-scring pronounced as ra-diug. 
17 Gnas-chhuing cbhos skyong. 
= Lhamo sung by on-ma, 
1» Ide-Achbang ; Ide, key, Achhang, a hand. 
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with tho state seal, and when any atate paper or letter is prepared by the Kah-dung or the 
Chief Clerk, (he Regent, after approval, sends it to the Chasag to be scaled, who sometimes 
represents the necessity of its reconsideration, The word Chasag literally means a sieve 
for tea, this dignitary being so designated as ho is considered to be the test and model of 
refined merits. 

The De-Chhang-pas are Treasurers. The word is derived from De, a koy, and chhang-pa, 
ons holding in bis hand. 

The following ia a translation of an extract from “ Dvang shel melong,” being o code of 
regulations drawn up by the Regent Sangs rgyas rgya-mtsto under the directions of the first 
Dalai Lama for the guidance of all the Government servants in Tibet. It is the staudard 
code which even now guides the Government. In tho translation I have omitted such 
portions as appeared to mo unnecessary and uninteresting :— 


The duties of the Sakyong. 


The frat and the greatest bounden duty of the Sokyong is implicit obedience to the 
commands of his Sovereign. He should never finally decide matters of importance without 
soliciting the Sovereign’s opinion (gong-/en) thereon. 

Io matters where black acts and sina are involved, requiring the infliction of severe 
punishment, as well as in unimportant matters, the Sakyong should himeelf cut “ the string” 
(thag choi), i.e, pass final seutence without reference to the Sovereign, as euch cases are 
calculated to disturb his aerenity and contemplations. 

With regard to strength and moral courage, which are chiefly essential in the discharge 
of public duties, the ethical work called Shes-rab sDong-po has the following :— 


“On him who has the six virtues of firmness, 
Assiduity, diligence, and strength, 
Prudence, and bravery in vanquishing foes, 
Even the gods look with fear.’ 


Tho Sakyong should always, with a perfectly puro heart, adore and venerate the 
onchhog’ (More Trinity). He should, joularly, have uneshaken faith in the 
Gelugpa doctrine (the reformed school of Buddhism). The work Phar Phyin dsdus has the 
following :— 


“Tf the moral morit of faith had a shape, 
This world would be but a emall vessel for it : 
Tho grent ocean is the repository of water ; 
‘Who can measure its extent with a spoon P” 


The work called JaKal-b ganng also saya— 


“Who can seize with his mind the bounds of (he skies, 

Or by drops measure the volume of the sea P 

8o to comprehend the extent of merit is hard, 

Even by one’s faith in the most perfect saints, 

So, before reaching the beatific state of Nircdna, 

Such a person will not suffer the miseries of hell. 

‘When be has attained that slage of saintly merit, 

He is praised and worshipped by the pious.” 
Again Grub-chhen Las kyi rDorje observes— 

“ Lossang Tag-pa® being unrivalled by any, 

Founded his faith in the Prince of Shakyee; 

In this world he apread fantra and mantras ; 

Passing hence he has gone to Gah-dan, 

As Jampa/ Ningpo, Maitreya’s chief son, 

‘Where he will soon become a Sugata, 


Thus according to these sayings this marvellous country of Tibot is the seat of the 
Gelugpa doctrine and of the great Tody of Buddhist ministrs, among whom the chiof 
hierarch is the Dalai Lama, the Sovereign Ruler: he being presented with the kingdom of 
‘Tibet with all ils subjects by T'an-dain Chhoikyi Gya/-po as a memorial of his sincere faith 
se es Bakpeag.baiig should 
e Sakyong bearing this in min uld not make the country of Tibet t 

of enjoyment, nor make large presents for the sake of fame and velteaggraudisement, we 
should administer its Government so that (here may be no waste or apoliation of ita resources 
and revenues, Io chould, always maintaining a close supervision over the public and 
(he Sovereign’s domeslio (reasuries and over the officers of State, exert bimself to increase 
the public revenue and tho well-being of his subjects. He should consolidate the kin, ‘dom 
hy serving his Sovereign with ability and wisdom, by paying attention to the service of tie 
chureh Sor increasing the welfare of all Living beings, by establishing friendly relatious 
with the tribes of the frontier countries, particularly by carefully watching the affairs 


' Dionachhog. Dion, mrity; mebhog, chiof : chicf of rarty means gad. 


F Blowanrcray-ne, tho name of Ue great roformor ‘feong-kbapa, Blossuny, Sans i 
Gragupa, pronounced us tag-pa, means famous, or Sana kirtic SRG, HERDS ROP, ii aaa 
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of the border states and establishing harmony in the political relations of his own Govern- 
ment with them, and by satisfying the devout believers and useful allies of the sacred 
church. He should so enrich the atate treasury that it may be compared with that of the God 
of wealth. In expenditure he should be etrictly economic, but in supplying the royal and 
eburch treasuries with funds from the state treasury he should not act like the yidcag! — 
the spirits of the misers, consigned to ‘fartarus, who naturally look on everything with 
discomfort and envy, not even sparing the treasuries of the God of wealth. He should 
follow the example of the former Buddhist Kinge of Tibet in the administration of the 
lawe of the ten moral virtues—in extending charity to the subjects and in divers other means 
of increasing the happiness of the people. With rogard to giving help to the subjects of 
his Holiness, articles which if kept for a long time would not be of much use to the 
Government, or when distributed to the people might be turned to good account, should 
largely be spent in charity. 
Th the work called “gSer-hod Dampa ” is stated the following :— 


“ For tho sake of usefulness to ono’s self and others, the country should be entirely 


governed by religion. If deceitful practices are discovered, they should be out short by punish- 
ment sanctioned by law and religion.” 


Again, in the ethical work of Chavake Gya/-po it is stated— 


“The King being skilled in all matters, carefully examines and discriminates hia 


servants, and by comprehending truth and faith, always govorne the people and the realm 
righteously.” 


Again, we find in another place— 


“To compare the wealth of country with honey, 
It is not meet to kill the bees living therein ; 

As the owner milks his own cow, 

So the king should govern the state ; 

Thus the land governed by his efforts 

Grows happy, os his fame and longevity increase.” 


In the laws of dGe-dchuhi Khrims,? promulgated in Tibet by King Sron-tsan Gampo in 
the seventh century, the killing of ish, deer and other animale of the chase, being prohibit- 
ed, the Sakyong should issue notices and edicts for the conservation of harmless wild animals iu 
the hills and valleys of Tibet. Such edicts should be placarded on all the thoroughfares and publio 
places for general information. In this way the virluo called Mijigpai Jinpa (life-saving 
charity) should be extended. He should also protect the misscr (gubjects) by lightening 
es much as possible the burden of personal labour upon them, excopt when in the interests 
of the church he is under the necessity of imposing on them forced cervice, for 
instance in times of war. Dut in times of peace, unless it be for a particular sacred 
service, the Snkyong should not issue /amyig (road bill) to anybody at the instance of 
another, since forced service entails much trouble and suffering on the miaser, 

He should administer even-handed justice in accordance with the law of the country, 
without the least partiality to suitors or petitioners, whatever their reapectability— 
Lamas, chiefs, landlords, clergy, laity, great or humble. Hoe should administer justice 
according to the ancient laws, and particularly the code of revised Inws called the Sha/- 
chhe-bcbu drug. pa with its appendix. 

The state being extensive, and the number of civil servants (Drung-khors) rather 
large, it can bardly expected that they are al) excellent officers. For the administra- 
tion of large and important jongs (districts) such officere should be selected who by their 
ability and power of organization are capable of ruling over different sections of the people. 
They being duly qualified by their faith in tho pure doctrine, and also by purity of 
morals, should be men in whom Government can have confidence. Men who are corrupt in 
the administration of justice, wicked in nature, greedy of gain, and given to partiality, should 
never be appointed to the important and responsible post of Jongpon. fa. 

The gekyeng should not be too ready to initial the petitions and applications of Iand- 
lords and other people, nor be lavish in promises. He should inquire into the ius and outs 
of all important cases, regardless of the position of the parties concerned, whether great or 
humble, aud should always personally examine doubtful points, as all facts are of import- 
ance to him. He should carefully weigh the comparative importance of different questions, 
aud give early attention to matters of public interest. ‘The taking of securily in disputes, 
and the final disposal of important petilions, claim his early attention. Many civil cases io 
which tho interest of landlords is involved, applications for confirmation and sanction which, 
when disposed of, numerous other cases will follow, one after another, like the waves of the 
gea, should be disposed of according to their importance and value. 

Civil and criminal suits, when it is necessary to be atrict to the oppressor, should 
be dealt with accordingly. Although it is necessary to investigate the sccusations 
preferred, chiefly against Jongpons, Nerpas, accountants, revenue collectors, and other 
Governwent officers who have shown partiality to the subjects, or hove served their own 
interest at the expense of the state, or acted contrary to the rules laid down for their guidance, 








1 Yialvag, pronounced os yi-doy, means pvt, Uhe manes of the dead. ; 
2 ittek Ucar, tho laws of ten sieves (mural rites according to the Duddbist las), 
2 Gebi-pher, the manager of farms 
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cted to reovive information of importance, yet it must also be borne in mind that as 
py bee are generally preferred by malicious and disaffected men, unless their truth 
seems probable from the evidences of independent parties, no investigation should be made 
on the receipt of such complaints. Insome important cases he should try to learn the truth 
regarding such charges from the accused himself. ‘ ‘ ‘ 

With tho excoplion of all registered documents, of which the titles are important and 
which aro entitled to particular exemption from rent, all other later grants which havo 
obtained the Dalai Lama’s sanction should be carefully examined as to their wording. The 
particular sanctions issued under joint orders of the grand Lama and the Emperor of China, 
and other old original documents which require confirmation, should receive his careful 
attention. When free grants aro made to monasteries and individuals for any religious or 
charitable purpose, they should only bo made for a term of five years, so that when the con- 
ditions and objects are not fulfilled they mey be resumed by Government. Grants to 
religious institutions should be made on definite corditions, which not being fulfilled the lands 
should be resumed. As full justice io all important civil and criminal matters cannot always 
be expected from the Jong-pons who generally delay in settling questions, the Sakyong 
should order that such cases may be committed to him or to higher courta for settlement 
‘as soon os they are instituted. “When ordinary petty cases are decided by tho lower courts 
of Jong-pons and revenue collectora by taking evidence from witnesses, and the decision 
is not considered satisfactory to the minor parties concerned, the case should be transferred 
to the Sakyong or to some other higher court. Matters of significauce should be left by him 
to be denided by the respective Jong-pons of the districts. In fact, the Sakyong will be the 
court of final appeal against tho decisions of other high courts. 

Commercial intercourse should not be etopped or interrupted. As tradors travel at 
their convenience and pleasure, at all times and with no certainty, they should be allowed to 

ass freely after payment of the established sho that (oustoms duty) on loads of goods and 
Foals of travellers. There should be no restriction on the Kbampn in passing through 
Tibet, which they generally do up to mid-winter; but Kashmiris and Nepalese, when their 
Governments cease to be Iriendly, should not be allowed admission into Tibet. 

Scekers of alma and subscriplions, with the exception of those who come from “our quar- 
ter,” f.c., oulsiders coming from other countries, should not be permitted to colleot sabscrip- 
tion end alms in Tibet. Mon from remote quarters of this country, the object of whose 
journey, whose conduct, and due payment of customs duty are satisfactory, and men who 
come into the country to mako offerings or presenta to sanctuaries and Lames, should not be 
stopped on their way. , . 

The Sakyong should also enforce the observance of funeral obsequies and mourning in 
accordance with the prevailing customs, and particularly in the event of the death of people 
who have no friends, relations, or heirs, be they rich or poor. For such persons religious 
observances should be conducted on the forty-ninth day or hundredth day, or at the end of 
the sixth month from the day of death, according to the national custom. 

Lista of remittances of money or things to studenta [rom Mongolia and othor places, 
reading in Tibet, aod of their properties of offerings for tho obsequies of the dead, and of 
presents to the Government, should at every important etation on the way bo examined by 
the Jong-pons or custom officers, to make sure that no loss has occurred on the way before 
reaching Phase, No customs duty should be levied on such articles, but the list accompany- 
ing them ehould receive tho oustom officer's seal. ‘With the exception of these no articles 
should bo passed free. 

A knowledge of accounts and of writing being most essential for conducting Government 
business, the Sakyong should encourage the study of figures and letters by establishing 
schools. Much altention should be paid to the practical (raining of boys to proficiency in 
arithmetic. On calculating income and expenditure, if surpluses or deficits are shown 
in the figures while they do not exist in reality, tho account is a mero waste of time, labour, 
ink, and paper. Of course, when there is avy deficit shown, the cause should be at once 
traced out, and the amount folling short ized. There cannot be any excess unless it be 
due to excessive colleciion from tho misser (lenants) or to a difference in the weights and 
measures used in receiving the revenue in kind. In such cases the rovenue collectors should 
bo punished wilh fines, it being unbecoming on the part of the Government to roceive more 
(han is actually due from the subjects. In casea of doficit, when it is owing to ignorance or 
to personal obligation or to compassion for those who plead inability to pay what is due from 
them, the revenue collector, if new to bis work, should be excused; but if he did such things 
knowing them to be wrong, he should be suitably punished. When the collectors receive 
tevenue from one party and pay it to another party, or what is called in Tibetan idiom— 
“taking with the right hand and paying with the left"—the excess or deficit can casily be 
accounted for. 

In collecting from the herdsmen and shepherds a revenue which is always variablo, con« 
sisting ns it does of cattle, butter, milk (dried), wool, yak-hair, &o., the collector cannot adhere 
toany rule. IIc must sometimes collect less, at othors more, for cattle are not a constant and 
unvarying form of wealth to the people. In respect of revenue receipts in gold, silver, iron, 
and copper, great care ehould bo taken in the weighing, for the difference caused by 
weights and to tho peculiar hondling of steel-yards, is much to the advantage of the artizana 
or workers in molal. When metals are entrusted to the hands of artizans, care should 
be taken that they do not replaco or steal them, or give bad workmanship or inferior 
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metal. The J ong pons and Nerpas of Shikhas,! on whom devolves the work of buying or con- 
structing articles for the Government (such ox religious symbols, chapels, and chfortens 
of gold or ailver), should carefully watch the artizans, after handing over to them the motals 
in the presence of respectable witnesses. But no wituess is necessary at the collection of the 
pevenile, for a large of confidence must be placed on such responsible officers as the 
collectors. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


The due dispensation of justice results in much usefulness and moral merit. Publio 
officers sitting as judges, when receiving oomplainte, should carofully oxamine into their 
correctness and ascertain the nature of the charges through the evidence of witnesses. 
According to the importance of the interests concerned, they may challenge tho contending 
parties to undergo somo ordeals, or allow the parties to challenge ench other to do the 
eame. 

The court does not always take down the depositions of the parties, but in the 
generality of cases the parties are required to make statements either in thoir own 
writing or in that of their paid advocates, which, when the caso comes on for hearing, should be 
tead publicly in court. The portions of the statements which treat of indecont or 
unbecoming matters, and aro unfit to be read, should be suppressed or omitted. Murdorers 
and perpelratora of black acts, when imprisoned or under arrest, may be kept in govern- 
ment custody, or may be mado over tothe charge of some parties connected or unconnected 
with the Government undor judicial decree. But the culprits from Sera, Dapiug and 
Gah-dan, whoo committed in chains and handoufls to the court of the Regent for trial 
(the monastio authorities beiog incompetent to try for serious offences), should always 
be kept in the government lock-up. ‘They should be tried regularly, the evidence from 
witnesses being invariably considered as the best means of testing their guilt, but they 
should not be given the option of trial by ordeal. The monastic authorities are required 
to submit to the Regent a judicial decreo against the criminals in every casa of committal. 
In all important and serious cases, elaborate judgment based on the evidence from witnesses 
should be passed, including the contentions of all the parties concerned and the arguments 
for and against. In unimportant cases short notes or memoranda are sufficient, and judicial 
decrees need not be delivered, Although in ancient time Judges used to deliver verbal 
decrees, now-a-daya that practice docs not suit the people, grown suspicious of the veracity 
of both Judges and rulers, Therofore the Judge, to quiet the fears and distrust of both 
parties concerned, should always write down tho evidence, depositions, and decision, in which 
all the principal points should bo noted to the exclusion of irrelevant and minor ones. At 
the conclusion the Judge should order the payment of the ¢/im-teg or law-fee in proportion 
to the importance and valuo of the caso. The charge should be proportionately borne by both 
porties according to the interests at stake. Besides the ¢him-teg, the parties are also required 
to pay the myug-rin or writing-fee, which is the emolument of the court clerk. 

When the Judge haa settled the principal points at issuc, he should definitely 
state what one party will have to lose end the other to gain. The legal form of judicial 
decree should be always adhered lo, and the subject-matter only be commenced at the conclusion 
of the formal heading, in which the gods are called to bear witness to the justice of the decree. 
Tho decree should be wrilten accurately, much brevity or diffuseness being alike avoided in 
its wording. Tho different points in simple cases should be divided into three heads, 
At the conclusion of the decree, the terms of agreement or of payment of fines, as consented 
to by the parties, should be wrilten down. Disobeying the order of the court, or not acting 
according to the judicial decree, should bo treated os o high crime, like murder, exposing 
the offender to a fine of three gold srangs* (Rs. 180): should he, however, be above the 
lowest class (¢hamai thama), the fines must be higher and according to his social rank. 

True copies of the judicial decree, duly numbered and dated, should be given to the 
parties concerned. A ¥ : 

When in complaints, statements, or petitions the defendant is charged with defying or 
slandering the Government or court, duo investigations should be made, and if the charge is 
proved, he should be flogged. But if alter inquiry it ‘be found that the charge wos false, 
and that the party accused did not slander the Judge or defy the law, the complainant or the 
informant should be fined, but not corporally punished. . 

Although it is enjoined on the Sakyong that ho should always assiduously adhere to the 
ahite acts, i... those conducive to the good of the people, yet the perpetrators of black 
acts or sinners, not being deserving of his kindness and aympathy, should be punished with 
imprisonment, corporal punishment, or, in extreme cases, death, according to low, and thereby 
the way to sin be closed. 

ith regard to assistants, helpmates, and servants employed on business requiring 
despateh, no report should Le made on petty faults; for dissensions between master and servanta 
in such eases is te the injury of the former. The work called Shon-nuvi-gul-gyan has 
the following lines bearing on this subject :-— 


« Even if servants act a little amiss, 
Expreas it not in speech, but hide it in the heart ; 





1 @nor-ps, a keoper, steward : Shikha is a farm or estate. 
2 Brang, the name as tbo Chineso fuel, equivalent to @ crown or Ra 2j. In Tsang eraagi¢ pronounced aa brang. 
Ta U ivis pronounced sang, Six tanta and a sho make one srang. 
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“Good or bad,’ any, ‘all is known to me.’ 
He who rules by love is a chief indeed. 
To blame or punish for a liltle fault, 

Or shower reproof in angry words, 

Ie not good ; it only brings mischief : 
Such is o bad master—hbis servant's foe.’ 


‘When, however, subordinates persist in neglect and mischief, they should, though respec- 
table, be removed from service or degraded ; and their properties, both moveable and immove- 
able, confiseated by Government, to make thom severely [cel the consequence of their 
misoonduct. No leniency should be shown to them for their position or as a personal 
consideration. 

The work Dang-thig Thong-wa Deum-shor has the following besring on this point :— 

“ Let not the head of the high grow stiff; 

Despiso not nor cast away tho humble for his birth : 
Observing every good and evil work of men, 

He that trusts is the best of chiefs.” 

The Northmen (Mongolians), being the principal objects of the hospitality and patronage 
of tho state, should always be treated with consideration and respect according to 
custom. In showing attention to them, the Sakyong should not forget differences in 
rank and order; but those who deserve less respect should not get precedence over their 
euporiors, fer thia may give rise to discontent and indignation among the dovotees. He 
ehould in dealing with tho Mongolians consult tho guide book called Sog-deb Muthilei 
Thi-sing, and should not ect under the influence of friendship or patronage. Men who 
have been mischievous and hostile to the state and to the cause of religion should, 
according to the directions in the Registers, be suppressed and treated with harsh- 
ness. Those who during war hare served with zeal and devotion, and during Reco practised 
themselves well in military exercise, and are firmly attached to the state, should be promoted 
in the order of precedence registered in the book of Records, 

f Mongolian servants of the Gya/-po (King), his door-keepers, and soldiers, who 
have fought for the defenco of the state and religion, come to ask for remu- 
neration, they should be presented wilh tea, butter, &o. Similarly, other men of 
respectable position and rovk in Tibet who have acrved the state in time of war and 
in the esecutive administration, and also the indigent and the sick, should be refreshed 
with tea and butter, and not sent away empty-handed. But there should be a limit to 
charity, although there ie n0 limit tothe seekers of charity: idle beggars, who do not come 
under the category of the poor, tho helpless, and the sick, and who have done no servico 
either to the stute or to religion, should not bo given avything. Thus it has been obseryed— 


“With kindness and consideration treat tho humble andthe poor; give not lavishly ; 
keep yourself within proper bounds, &0.”” © poor; gi vishly ; 


Dung-khors and other execulive officers deputed for special work should be imme- 
diately admitted when they ask for on interview with the Sakyong, and dismissed 
with the usual ¢hon-chha' (starting or parting gift). Tho Sakyong should personally 
instruct the eenior Dung-khors in tho nature of the work entrusted to them, and 
aleo command them to dischargo their duties honourably. To officers inferior to the 
above, tho Sakyong should only read the government instruotions; and to the ordinary 
Dung-khore he should communicate inelructious through other officials. Dung-khors 
and other publio servants required to start on special duty, both civil and mililary, 
should arrange for their own sauipment and ponies. But when they are sent suddenly 
on urgent business, they should provided with government ponies and equipments, 
which they musl return at the termination of their special work. Monks and others, when 
required to start on spect government service, should also be provided with ési-fa? or 
government ponies, to be afterwards returned. When such ési-ta die by accident, the officers 
are not to be held responsible for the loss. 

‘When such senor Dung-khors aa are well known for their zeal and usefulness in the 
public service set out on government service, the Sakyong should present them with a 
complete suit of wearing apperel, boots, the finest tea, butter, &¢., asa particular mark of 
kindness to them. For meritorious junior officers on auch occasions @ brick of black tea is 
eufficient ; for ordinary senior officers a brick of ya-yu ten with a scarf each, and for the last 
class of officers half a brick of common tea. In conferring sol-re or presente at the time of 
starting for special work, the Government should follow the Tsi-s/i or code of regulation. 
The Sakyong should not be too liberal or too tight-handed on euch occasions, but should 
encourage the officers with a show of gracious altention for special service. He should not 
accede to any requesta on the part of the officers for special consideration in the distribution 
of thon-chha (starting present). The Dung-khors, when they wash and dress their locks 


ues every month, ehould be allowed ‘a-cha’ (hair tea), consisting of half o brick 
of tes. 





cha, lea presente to officers at the Limo of wlarting for executing any important work oF miss 
2 Rule yo Gerormmont pony the tuo of which Hallowe te privy officers for a elated periods 

ra me, ik pronoun an and means hail | il 
warbiug their Lair, which they du once ip a month, ee a Ne rama loa Bory et tte Aimio'oh 
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.,,__ When any superior officer of state Falls ill, the Government should on the tenth day of hia 
illness and eubsequently inquire about his health, the medical treatment he is receiving, his 
accommodation and diet, and send him medical aid and advice gratis, together with a present of 
tea, butter, &e. ‘The Government should not forget to show marks of kindness to officers 
sick in remote places, and to respectable landlords and chiefs, by such “health presents ;” 
and should also according to the Code of Service contribute to the funeral service and 
obsequies of meritorious and faithful Dung-khors who have served for a long time. 
OF the confiscated properties of officers banished for misconduct or imprisoned, durable articles 
(euch 48 accoutrements, sacred images, and books) should be appropriated to Government use, 
but perishable articles like grain, tee, butter, ment, should be exchanged or sold. Such 
properties should not be disposed of, unless for special reasons, before the death of the officer 

anished or imprisoned. The Government may give to trustworthy Dung-khors suits of 
official apparel for occasional use. At the termination of service, these, unless quile worn out, 
should be returned to the government storekeeper (Dvang shel melong). 


THE KAHLONS OR MINISTERS AND COUNCILLORS. 


In the classical works of Tibet the Minister of State is called Chhying-Sang' or 
Dun-no-dun ;? but the popular and general designation of a Minister in ‘Tibet is Kehlon. 
The vulgar people generally call him by the title of Sheb-pé, or the “lotus feet.” As the 
Kablons are generally selected from among the wealthy and powerful nobles of the country, 
the title of Sa-wang> (the power of the lond) is ordinarily affixed to their names. 

Formerly, the wife of a Gya/-po, and latterly the wife of a Desi, enjoyed the privilege of 
being addressed by the proud title of Lhacham. Now-a-daye, as both the Sovereign and the 
Governor are selected from ordained and anointed monks, the wives of Kahlons alone are 
addressed as Lhacham,! or lady of the King. Similorly, the sonsof Keblons are called 
Lhe-are® or Princes. = 

Tho affairs of the Government are ordinarily conducted by the Council of five Kahlons, 
four of whom are as a rule appointed from the laity and one from the clergy. Formerly there 
were only four Kablons, but latterly the predominance of the clergy forced the Dalei Lama 
to appoint a Lama-Kahlon to represent the church in the Council. This dignitary bei 
a high-ronk Lama, is given the top escat in the Council Hall, the Senior Minister, call 
Kablon® Thi-pa, or the President of the Council, occupying the next highest seat. The 
Council, which sits daily between the hours of 9 a. m. and 2 v. m., conducts the judioial, political, 
and executive administration of the Government. Dut it is not a legislative body, for there is 
no fresh legislation in the country, ancient lawe, customs, and usage being the chief guide 
of the Government. 

The Council ia called Keh-shag’ Lhengye. The Councillors sit cross-legged on thick 
stuffed mattreas-like cushions placed on raised seats, and drink tea in the open court. 
"Phe clerks and secretaries who ait in te rooms and halls also have seats of different 
heights assigned to them, All sit cross-legged on stuffed cushions, each having small dining 
table before him. A cup of tea always remains on the table of every officer; and when it ia 
emptied, the court Solpon replenishes it immediately. Sometimes visitors, if they place their 
oups on the small tables before them, get a supply of prepared tea to drink. All the officers 
dine daily at the stale expense while sitting at their work in office. 

The Court or the Council Hall, called Kah-sheg, is also the principal Court of Justice, 
the Kahlons being the Judges. It hears appeals from the decision of the Jong-pons 
or from the Court of the Thimpon® of Lhasa, called Nogtsa-shar or tho Black Court. 
The Council of Kahlons isa permanent organized body, which cannot be dissolved at 
the will of the Boversign and whose members are appointed for life. Estates called 
Lonsh® are sot apart for the maintenance of each of the Kahlons. Dut it generally so 
happens that some of them being very rich do not avail themeelves of the ircome of the 
Lonshi. The Kablons are not allowed the privilege of being conveyed in the eedan chair 
or Pheb-Chyam,'? the Ampa," tho Dalai, and the Panchhen mes, and occasionally 
the Regent, being alone privileged to use the sedan, The Kahlons dress in the yellow 
flowing tunic-like robe, and wear the Sog-sha (Mongol bat) with a coral button on top. 

When tho office of a Kahlon falls vacant, the Tregent, in conaultation with the other Kah- 
Ions, selectstwo or three names from among the Dah-pons (Generals), and sends them to the 
oracles of Nachtng-chhoikyong"* and Lhamo Sung-chonma of Potala for their opinion. He 





1 Bpbying-sang. Phying is pronounced as chhying. 
+ Mdun-na Adun. ; ; 
aSe-deang pronounced as aa-wang. Sa, land, and dvang, lord or power. It is a contraction of the word w-Ai 
dvang-pu, the lord of the land or country. 
¥ Ehs-icham, literally a queen. 
4 Lhavmres, a princo, son of a god or 
# Bkok.blon Khri-pa, the presiding mi 
7 BkaA-tlon shag Iben-rgyas, tho 
means the court and council of the KaAlons . ; 
*'Kbrim-dpon, the chiof justice, onlinarily a magietrate or a judge. ne : 
9 Alonyshi, the Gorornment land or estate sot apart for the support of a minister whilo in office. : 
1 Phols byam or ehing byam. Byam is pronounced ascbyam. Iya wooden conveyance like tbe Indian tang.jam or 
tho Chineso safam chair. 
" Am-pan, hae m a 
1 Gnorchhung, tle little place. The presiding deity of this ornclo first asked for a wmall plot of land to orect a 
temple near Lhasa. 






F. Khe, pronounced 9 thi. means a chai, Khripa & chairman, 
inci} of the ministora. Shag teans ¢ court and Iben-rgyas, together ; hence 
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is appointed a8 Kahlon in whose favour the orucles decide unanimoualy. When all (he names 
are disapproved, fresh names are submitted for approval. In this way much heart-buroing 
and discontent are prevented, for all men are alike bound to abide by the decision of the gods, 

In the Kahshag, or Court of the Kahlona, there are three Kahdung (Scoretaries) ap- 
pointed from among the Dung-khora, and one Keb-shopa or Chief Clerk. ‘The Kahdongs are 
the ohief officers, under whom 175 Dang-khors or civil officera work. As the Kabdungs 
sit in the Kahshag, whore the Dung-khors have no place, the Tsi-pon, the Chiaf of Accounts, 
presides over them. 

The Dung-khors are appointed from among the successful studenta of Yu-thog 
Lob-ta' (echool) at Lhasa, where the eons of noblea and respectable men get their 
training in letters and figures. The Dung-khors learn eccounts by serving as apprenticas 
in the ‘Tai-khang, or account office, for a period of five years. The allowance of a Dung- 
khor ia inconsiderable, hardly exceeding what is necessary for bis maintenance at Lhasa, 
Butes they aro selected from among the well-to-do men and landlords, the question of the 
smallness of the allowance is never raised. The Dung-khors ore deputed to do various 
acting duties in connection with the executive or revenue. When they bequire experience 
by long service, they are appointed to the posts of Jong-pone. All Dung-khore are 
laymen. They hove a peculiar way of dressing their hair, by which they are dislinguished 
from otber ollicers, 

In like manner sons of respectable men of Lhasa, who choose to betake themselves to 
a monkish life, are trained in the Tse-lobta® or the Falace school of Potala, Here one of the 
four Tung yig-Chhenpo (Secretary-in-Chief) of the Namgya/-ta-tshang in rotation teaches the 
boys, with one pupil-teacher as his assistant, ‘I'he successful candidates from here are admitted 
as Tee-rung,? or monk-officers, The total number of T'se-rung cannot execed 175. In ell posts 
of trust and responsibility two officers are jointly appointed, oue of whom at least is a Tee-rung. 
For instance, to conduct the offica of Chhyan-dao (Treasurer) of Potala, there are now 
three officers—two Tee-rungs and one Dung-khor. The office of Labrang-chhyen-dsot 
similarly is held by two Tse-rungs and one Dung-khor. These and other offices of respon- 
sibility are tenable for three years. 


The duties of Kahtone ag defined in the Deang-Shel-Melong. 
In the work Lugs kyi-tstan dchhos of Chanaka Gya/po appear the following lines :— 


“ Learned and efficient in all kinds of works, 
‘Well versed in philosophy and the sacred books, 
He who over performs the duties of the King, 
Is indeed a Lonpo or Minister of State." 


The Kahlons or the members of the Kah-shog (Court of Ministers) are the highest 
dignitaries of state, Accordingly, being the pillara of the seared Goverument of his 
Holiness the Gya/wa Rinpo-obhe,* they should consider his IToliness’ properties, personal 
and public, as sacred, and discharge their high functions with moderation aud economy, in 
accordance with the directions of the 7aa-tshig, or code of regulations. 

In the work sKCyes buhi rnam /byed gshon-nui mgul rgyan the following is mentionod 
with reference to a Minister’s duty :— 

“That Lonpo (Minister), thongh learned and wise, 
‘Who quarrels and annoys, is a devil to his King.” 


Tho Ministers should as minutely as possible examine into state affairs of every kind, 
and pertaoplarly into the accounta branch. LHe should not be remiss with the idea that 
everything will go evenly on in its course, nor should he do any disloyal action. In rafarance 
to this a Tibetan author writes— 


“ Quick in perception, dexterous in means,’ 
Loyal to the king, firm of purpose; 
His nature artless, straight as an arrow,— 
That person is ft to be a Minister.” 


Whon the Sakyong does anything through mistake or inadvertence, which ia likely to 
be against the intoreats of the state, tne Kahlon should represent it to him. The Miniater, 
not allowing himself to be led away by personal influence or delicacy, should with atrict im- 
partiality conduct the administration of the Government. He should examine with due 
altention all letters from and to his Government, edicta, and judicial decrees on etate~ 





" Gyu-thog talnb era. Gra is pronounced ax {a, tho schoo! for bo; lished by minister 
1 Ruevalab fra, the school attached to the Dalal Lane yalage. ee Suthog: 
2 Rew-drung, a clork of Potala, also n head clork. 
-andlsort, tbe chiuf treasurer of ube eburch establishment, 

oriou, 
ethical work called khor-rab stong-bu :— 
ar rope arid ikyongra dang 

id gro nams Adul ya dag, 
Ja rova mah joy par. 
ue tshe na myur du mdsod alsa 
hu ki gorar byord na, 
Blo fdan dag la dri var bya." 
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ments ofaccounts. Shrewdly inquiring into all information from all kinds of men respect- 
ing the internal or external relations of the state or of the frontiers, and cxamining the faults 
and merits of the officers, he should bring all important matters to the notice of the Sakyongs 
Thus it bes been said— 


“ He is a friend who is capable of secrets : 
IE he reveals them, he is hollow right through.” 


Accordingly, the Kahlon preserves perfect secrecy in important atate matters, whether 
ae or external, never communicating them even to his best and most intimate friends 
or relations. 

The work on politica called Gyal blon gyi mdsans yig legs dshad Aphreng has the 
following lines about the qualifications of a Minister :— 


“ Noble in birth, great in wealth, 
Large-hearted and with few desires, 
Prudent, polite, intelligible to all, 
Such 6 man in this world is chief. 


“ Tle wko roturns kindnesses, knows not waste, is good to friends, never lets slip any 
opportunity to look to his own interests, is ekilful in conversation, wise, intelligent, 
and considerate in his dealings with all men, is indeed in this world » prudont man. 

‘Hoe who seta himself to work after examiuing all works, is agreeable to all, does no 
evil, puts none in confusion, and pleases all by his truthfulness and amiableness, ia in this world 

real Vy good man.” 

The Minister should be free from corruption. If in homage to his exalted position people 
moke him presents, he should accept such presents publicly. In appointing Dung-khors 
and Jong-pons, the Kablon should carefully consider the qualifications of the candidates, 
their eligibility, and the doctrines and faith they profess. He should not under the influence 
of partiality forget former usage and custom in such matters. He should always see that 
such matters as receiving or making over charge of offices, payments, collection of revenue, 
distribution of lands, are done according to rule and custom, without deviation from them, 
except when constrained by unavoiduble circumstances, He should report without ecneen}- 
ment to the Sakyong the merits of all publio servants, 80 that those who have dono excellent 
work with purity of purpose may be rewarded according to their desert, and tho incompetent 
and idle punished. He should direct and control the works of all government servante, He 
should conduct all religious ceremonies and services of the state according to former practice 
and custom, always making the expenditure commensurate with the income and resources of 
the etate. He should always be careful that in church services none of the necessary 
articles prescribed in the sacred books be wanting, for then the service will be incomplete. 

When reports reach him about oppression over subjects, ho should engage truthfal 
agents to bring him the real facts of the case. Thus, referring to this, an author saye— 


“The chicf duties of a Lonpo ore of four kinds: the worship of the eacred images, the 
internal consolidation of the state, the external administration of the Government, and 
the establishment of a benign control over the subjects.” 


The Kahlon should be chivalrous, wise, good, upright, resolute, penolrating, generous, 
and straightforward ; accomplished in Ictters and figures ; ekilful iu exactly hitting off the 
meena of making the subjects prosperous and happy, and always bont on doing good to others : 
possessed of these virtues, he should govern the state, and be the object of admiration of 
all over whom he rules. 


THE JONG-PONS. 


The Jong-pons are the district officer, who, in addition to their revenue and executire 
duties, are entrusted with powers to try civil and criminal cases within the limits of their 
jougs or districts. The chief duty of the Jong-pon is the oollection of the Government 
revenues, aud of occasional taxes levied by the issue of kargya or puricanas from the Court 
of Kahlons. Lis power, therefore, is very great in revenue and executive matters. To 
every jong two Jong-pons, with equal powers, are appointed from among the most distin- 

ished Dung-khors.° The Jong-pons of Tibet closely resemble in their duties and powers 
Fre district officers under the British Government, with thie difference that the Jong-pons 
have also to do military duty in times of war. In militsry matters the Jong-pon is subor- 
dinate to the Dahpon (General) and tho Ampa (Senior Imperial Resident). Annually he 
hes to render an account of the military stores, &e., to the Resident, and alao to 
display hie dexterity in shooting, racing, and other athletic sports in the presence of the 
Dahpon and the Amps. For military service he receives distinction from the Ampa’s 
hands, which consists of momay (blue stone) and crystal buttons of the third and fourth 
slasg, to be worn on the top of his official hat. The establishment of tho Jong-pon consists 
af one or two Dung-kbors and two store-keepers called Jong-ner, and several menials. 
Tho heads of circles of villages, called Tsho-pon, the villege head-man, called Mipon, and 





* Duog-khar ia proacuneed as Dooug-khor, or ordinarily as Toong-khor. 
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the elders, called Gyanpo, who are annually elected, are all subordinate to the Jong-pon and 
aro bound to obey his orders. The appointments of Jong-pons are transferable. Successful 
and efficient Jong-pons are promoted to the rank of Dabpon, while weak and corrupt Jong- 
pons are degraded to the rank of Jong-ner, or to that of ordinary Dung-khor. 

The following is a literal translation of a note writlen in the third quarter of the 
17th century by the Regent Sangyasrgya-mtsbo on the duties of a Jong-pon :— 

“At the time of appoinling a Jong-pon the most trustworthy and loyal person should 
be selected for the office. The candidate appointed should oxert himeelf devotedly in 
the caugo of religion, If by chaoce be isinvolved in any serious affray, looking to 
the present and future interest of all—of himself and of his Government—he should 
fight even to death, never surrendoring the jong to the enemy.” 

Tho ethical work Sherab-dong-bu has the following :— 


“ How to govern a kingdom, 
‘To subdue dangerous 008, | 
Without depending on his eubjects, 
* * * * * 


How to do a work if asked, — 

He should consult (hose who are wise; 
Not to speak of a successful issue, 

Even feilures so briJlient appear pleasant.’” 


In business requiring despatch, unless unavoidably prevented, the senior of the two 
Jong-pons should always consult the junior Jong-pon, no matter whether he is more 
or leas learned and intelligent than himself. No ong-pon should alone by himeelf decide 
nally any matter “ accordiog to bis wish” as it is called. Ho should not allow his subor- 
dinates and servanta to find fault with one another, or to beheve wilfully and improperly, 
nor ahould he himself do so. The Jong-pon should always remain present in the head 
quarters of the jong. 

The common saying is :— 


“In the custodian of a large district, 
There should be shrewdness, skill, and exercise.” 


Accordingly, both within and without bis jong and jurisdiction, the Jong-pon should 
exercise diligont supervision. He should not neglect to look after the jong eae 





the supply of grass and firowond in it, lhe conservation of forests and pasture lan 
tha planting of treos, the dismantling and repairing of houses, to be done by employing 
the misser in forced labour during their leisure time, without subjecting them to difficulties 
or inconveniences. He should constantly be watchful lest the yong house be set on fire by 
sO ere ‘ ie ier ‘car ks 
‘tn dootrine and principles the Gelugpa acl ing the purest, he should chi 
follow it. But although the Ning-me school unlike the Gelagpa etbool, has Te 
yet as itie usclul in religious eervices for removing certain diseases and injuries, while 
the Sakyapa school being of the same extraction asthe Gelugpa school, its followers should 
not be (rented with harahness. People should be Ireely allowed to observe their funeral obse- 
uies and religious services for the welfare of the living according to its former custom 
jut although it is unfair to treat with partiality the followers of the different religious 
achools and persuasions in general, yet, since the Karmapa and Dukpa echools hed op) 
the Gelugpa church wilh violence, and Lheir doctrines were heretical like those of Hwashan 
Mehéyéva, and they had converted many to them, it will be the duty of the J ong-pona 7 
put ee down 03 much ts lies in their power. 
risovers and exiles are treated leniency by the Jong-pon, i 
tain lated, and ot the end harm bfala himelp B-pom, the etrictness of the 
enover petitions or applications are made, either personally or through 
the matter should be carefully inquired into. In aprightaoss ond juslioe to sees 
men, great or emall, monk or laymen, no partiality should be shown. Uninfuenced 
by grutifications or the fear of unpleasant criticiem, the Jong-pon should edminister 
even-handed justice. Questions of jurisdiction, of revenue dus from the misser (tenants) 
and of forced labour, should be adjusted soeonding to the directions laid down in the Tia-tshig 
of the jong. The number of villages, houses, and inhsbitante should annually be counted 
and examined, and compared with former records. Those who have deserted the county: 
should, after thorough investigation, be brought back if possible; end particularly garth 
who have left tho diatrict not more than five years ago should by all means be induced ie 
return to their homesteads. Tho servants and. working men of the jong, respectable o 
menial, should not be made to work privately for the Jong-pons, who should aot 
keep more servanta than is allowed by the Tea-tshig (code for guidance). It ben, 
hia duty to show kindness to tho miseer, the Jong-pon should not without @ couse e ie 
into disputes with hia neighbour Jong-pon, the interests of the Government being the cons 
2 Path cases: Behould’ ee oon ul i eement landa to be encroached upon ‘and toanita 
en away, by the Gerpas (landhelders). 6 arrears ° 
in loan should be realized wit eae lay. : of revenue and property given 
‘Women should not be accommodated or allowed to remain in pub 
le, 


the Jong-pon particularly should not even flirt with another’s wi i vee "ot - 
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sentries of the gateways should be closely watched and supervised. Looking to the distancea 
the meseage-runners have to traverse, and the difficulties they have to surmount, arrangement 
should be made for running them by stages. No partiality on this point should be shown. 
To merehants on Government business and to messengora no journey-provisiona ahould be 
given if they fail to produce a /am-yig or road bill, On the other hand, the messengers of 
the frontier states conveying foreign or political messages should receive suitable provisions, 
1f anybody without a letter of authority Irom Government obliges the mtsser to supply 
him with forage or Grewood, his name should be forwarded to the Government. 
Fronlier or foreign merchants who can produce no lam-yig should not be allowed 
to leave the country. Men residing on the frontier should always be watched that 
they may not be taken across. Any secret information regarding the affairs of other 
quarters, if obtained, should be communicated to Government. Men who come to Tibet aa 
spies, and Tibetana who give out etate secreta to others, should be carefully examined. They 
should be called back, and either arrested or sent out of the country. Loyal and considerate 
officers should be kept on the frontier, which should also be guarded by brave soldiers. 


THE JUDGE 


Tho Sha/-chhe-pa (Judge) is the chief dispenser of justice. He is also called Shu-lenpa 
or the receiver of complaints and petitions. Sometimes the Shulenpa does the work of an 
advocale; for inatance when the Deloi Lama, the Sakyong and the Kahlone sit as Judges or 
Bha/-chhe-pa, the Shulenpa acts as o separate officer, undertaking the part of an advocate. 
The latter also sits as judge in the absence of the former, and hence the distinclion between 
a Sha/-chhe-pa and a Shulenpa is not oxactly like that between a Judge and an advocate 
in this country. In Tibet the executive officers sit as Judges and decide both civil and 
oriminal cases. In the monasteries of Sera and Daping the abbots try all sorts of 
cases, mostly criminal, of offences committed within the monastery limits. As has been 
mentioned elsewhere, they commit all serious cases to the court of tho Regent and the 
Kahlon Shag. The other monasteries are not allowed such privileges: in their 
case offences which como under the monastio regulations are alone tried by the abbota; but 
all offences which bave no relation to religion are tried by the Jong-pons and other executive 
officers. Although bribery is etrictly prohibited by edicts and rulings, yet there are few 
Judges in Tibet who do not consent to receive secret gratifcations all parties when they Aret 
come to the court are required by usage to e presents to the Judge as fees for 
receiving their petitions. Generally the defendants have to pay more than the plaintifia. 

‘When the case is decided, tho Judge fises the amount of Thim-teg (law fee), which 
both the plaintiff and defendant ore required to bear equally: the custom of settling 
dieputes by @ committee of village elders (rGyan-po) also holdsin Tibet, in consequence 
of which the Jong-pons have very few petty cases to decide. It is ophonal with the parties 
either to move the Jong-pons or the Kablon Shag to settle their dispute. But all 
cases of theft, robbery, and murder are tried by the Jongpons and the Kahlon Shag. 
The Tibetans are very little disposed to litigation, being simple, peaceful, and of 
an admirably even temper, easily reconcilable ond omeneble to reason. Custom is 
asacred thing with them, which they uphold with great pertinacity; but when reason 
upholds any reformation or innovation, they demolish oustom with equal vehemence._ This 
is well exemplified in the progress of the Gclugpa school of Buddhists in Tibet. Unfor- 
tunately for the people there hes been no revolution in the laws and legal usage of the 
oountry since the days of Desi Sangye. A. f ‘ 

‘The following are a few hints by thet learned administrator Desi Sangye on the duties 
of a Judge. 

The work rGyal dlon mDsangs yig legs bshod ger hphrong has the following — 


“That man in this world is a Judge who, without wavering and impartiality, doea the 
work of the state; uses agreeable language; is isin interested by nature; is 
cautious and does not deceive others.” 


Nagarjuna also observed :— 


“That Judge who takes bribes, 

Does in fact fling justice to the winds; 
That youth who ateals and robe, 

Does ruin both himself and others.” 


The Judge having heard attentively and patiently the petitions of both plaintiff 
and defendant, should proceed to enter into details, He should accordingly take 
their evidence, and in their presence discard any unsupportable allegations. When 
one porty has finished addressing the court, {he other party should be allowed 
his turn. ‘There should be no partiality in this respect at all, When he hes 
taken the evidences, he should see in what points the partiea differ, and slso where 
they waver. All uncupportable points should be re-examined and the witnesses 
subjected to cross-examination for extracting the truth from them. When by questions and 
answera the real facts have been well established, the Judge should pronounce his decision. 
When a Judge, knowing what is true and what is false in 5 case, bende himself 
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towards injustice through partiality or for the sake of secret gratifications, he fits himself for 
4 place in hell. 

Referring to this, the work nDo mDesangs dlun has the following :— 

“The Judge who wilfully commits injustice is destined to suffer different kinda of 
sviseries, being compelled by Karma to be born in tho infernal regions. Even after deliverance 
from hell, he must for five hundred births be born es a round lump of Sesh without 
eny of the five organs of sense, In this state he will resemble ‘ Mon ji byi la’ of 
mDo_mDeangs lun (a Buddhist work on the wise man ond tho fool).” 

The mnin pointa of the complainant's statement (which is gencrally coloured by 

assion), together with collateral facts, should all, dressed in clear and plain language, ba 
fi before tho Sakyong by the Shulenpa, If the judivial decree passed by the Sakyoug 
on the question be not satisfactory to him, the Shulenpa should represent the case for further 
consideration. When delivering his final decree {0 the parties, he should olearly state the 
nalty to which they should be subjected in case thoy fail to abide by it ; and should also receive 
he Thim-teg and other foea equally from both parties. In realizing fines, he must not 
accept articles and other things in kind when cash payment in gold or silver can be obtained 
from the party. If gold-dust containing foreign eubstances and alloys in it is offered in pay- 
ment, he should only accept the si/ma or melted gold at the current price, weighing the 
same by the Téim-sho standard weight in o correct steel yard. hen he cannot help 
receiving articles, no gold or silver being forthcoming, he should consult the Sakyong 
about it; but he sbould not receive the following articles—cymbala, saddles, matoblooks, ponies, 
helmots, coats-of-mail, shields, church furniture, images, books, lean cattle. But whenever he 
receivos artiolea in default of money or silver and gold, he must estimate the local price of 
euch things and reduce it by one-fourth as discount for acceptance by Government. 

Being a public servant, and supported at the expense of the state, heshould always be 
free from corruption, and remain satisfied with the rkang-glo or travelling fees and 
mnok nten or onth fee. IF outsiders make him presents in his official capacity, he may 
accept them publicly. He should never alter his convictions under the influence of recom- 
mendations or entreaties for mercy, and thereby frustrate the ends of justice, but he 
ehould always be amenable to reason, and only inclined to reconsider a case when 
he ia satishied with reasons adduced for so doing. ‘For the preservation of the 
atate pnd for the good of great and staall alike, the impartial administralion of justice is 
essential. 

Bokya Pandite has said— 

“ The ingenuous Lonpo who is upright, 
Serves both his lord and subjects alike; 
‘When an expert shoots a straight arrow, 
‘Wherever it is aimed it hits aright.” 

Also in another place— 

“ They who by nature resolute and wise, 
Without partiality govern the people ; 
Always good and kind-hearted to others :— 
Those are really great among men.” 


Half the justice of a case deponds upon the complainant, The Judge ehould administer 
even-handed justice without looking to gnin or gratification, or to feolings of hia friends 
Be acquaintances, or of the rich or noble, but should follow the example of King Melong 

jong. 


REVENUE, 


Land and moveable property taz.—In Tibet taxes are paid in kind and in monoy. Apart 
from tho lands held by chiefs and nobles, thero aro altogether 53 jongs or districts under 
Jong-pons and 123 sub-districts under Jong-ners. These constitute what ia called the Shung- 
ehi or Shung-sa (state lands). Each jong on an avernge contains 500 familica* of misser. 
Each family on on average possesses two to three kangs of arable soil. The ordinary kang is 
a mensure of land in which about 4001b of seed-grain can be conveniently sown. ‘The seed 
sown in spring grows in summer, and yicldsecropin autumn. If one Aha/ (5016) yields nine 
to ten Ahals of autumn crop it is considered @ good harvest; six to cight shale ia 
a tolerablo outturn, four to six ¢ha/s a bad one. The Government revenues for each Aung is on 
an average 50 svangs, or Ra. 125, and about one hundred and fifty s/a/s of grains. The Crown 
revenue, if entirely taken in kind, would therefore amount to 26,25,000 dials, which (keeping 
nine-tenths for the maintenance of the people) would be equivalent in money to Its. 20,00,000. 
Tf the prico of a sha? of barley bo catimated at one rupee, the total revenue would amount 
to Ra. 20,00,000 from Shung-sa or Government lands, which is partially expended by Govern- 
ment in the service of the church and in distributing alms to the whole body of Lamas 
belonging to the monasteries of Potala, Sera, Daping, Gahdan, &o. According to a custom 
handed down from ancient times, tho Tibetan miissers are required to furnish means of 
conveyance to all sorts of travellers, private or public, who travel under a pass (/am-yir/) 
from Government. There is no fixed rule to determino what particular closs of 





# One wifo with all her husbands and children, widows and unmarried women and servant, f ily of a Tibe 
siwer. A nuseer in Tibol is something like an Enilinh farmer, ‘Tho wen sorking on u farm ure called oleae, oo 
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subjects ahonld be made to bear oolag*® (conveyance duty). All muissers generall: 
and those who hold above one kang of land, iat fed oolag and lone which 
consist in supplying either one coolie or pony free of charge when the traveller can produce 
his Government /am-yig for oolag and fa-oo. The system of lovying colag is o kind 
of indirect taxation, accounts of which are kept by the Tsho-pon (village headman). 
Some families supply 100 oolaya in one year, others only ten or five. Ifa misser fail to eu) ply 
colag once in a year, he will be required to pay the arreare in the following year. The aay 
of oolag is levied on all kinds of Government Jands and cubjects. Freeholds and 
private properties granted to sacred personages entitle them to immunity from this hateful 
tax. Lands purchased from Government or received aa gilts are also liable to taxation of this 
kind. Under the Lhasa Government there are about one hundred and twenty landlords, out of 
whom about twenty are very powerful and rich. The Gyal-tehab Rinpo-chhe (Regeut), who 
virtually exercises tho sovereign power in Tibet, holds one of the largest estates in U. 
The present Regent Lame Ta-tshag Rinpo-chhe of Kunduling hes upwards of 9,000 missers 
on his estatos in Kham and Tibet Proper. Lama Demo Rinpo-chhe, the ex-Regent of 
Tan-gyas-ling, whose estates lio in Kongpo, ses about 5,000 missers. Lama 
Yong-dsin Rinpo-chhe of Tshe-chhog-ling, and a Teha-tur Noman Khon of Tsha- 
mo-ling, from omong whom the Regent is also elected, possess 1,000 misser cach. The grentest 
noble of Tibet is Phags-pa-Lha of Chhab-mdo, who is lord over 10,000 missers. Among 
tho four Ministers of the Lhasa Government, Minislor Phala, whose guest I was during my 
residence at Gyan-tse, and who was senior in runk to many of hia colleagues, is the 
master of upwards of 1,000 misser. The Lord Treasurer (Chhyag-deo-chhenpo) of tho Lhesa 
Government, Kab-shipa of Gyan-tse, owns en estate of upwards of 1,000 missers. 
People say that hie mssers equal in number those of the Toshi Lama. The three Kablons, 
Raga-sha, Nnmpa, and Yu-thog-pa, also representatives of very ancient families, are 
no way inferior to Phala. Thoro being no system of remuneration by salaries in Tibet, 
all high officials are clected from such hereditary chiefs and nobles of the country as have 
entered the service as Dung-khors. The great monasteries of Lhasa and its neighbour- 
hood, such as Sora, DapOng, Gahdan, Samye, &e., hold numerous rent-free estates. Besides 
the above-mentioned, there are more than 300 landholders or zemindsra called Gerpas, 
who pay a nominal revenue to Government. I divide them on the acerage rude into three 
olosses, the first class contributing an annual revenue of 30 dorkhes (Rs. 3,750) to 
Government, the second class 20 dochies (Ra. 2,500), and the last class 10 dochhes, 
(Ra. 1,250) each. ‘The landholders, called Gerpas, are also liable to furnish oo/ag, ta-00, 
and other indirect taxes. Government cows, jomost and she-yaks, kopt in charge 
of Dokpas, ore calculated to yiold at the rate of 5tb of butter per head a year. 
In the provinds of Kongpo and its neighbourhood numerous pigs are reared, and 
rich familics count their pig-wealth by thousands. The Lhasa Government levies a tax of 
one ¢éanka for every pig. ma Sherab Gyam-tsho, who spent 12 years in the district of 
Pemakyod on the farthest east of Kongpo, informed me thet the pig tax forme no despi- 
cable part of the Dalai Lamo’s revenues obtained from Kong-po and Pema-kyod, 8 
chief district officers (Jong-pons) appropriate to themselves the revenue of thoir res- 
pestive Jongshi or grants of laud set apart for the maintenance of Jong-pons. The indepen- 
ont tenants under a jong contribute ten days’ manual labour por head for the plough- 
ing or sowing or harvesting of Government land. This is called the Las-tha/, or the 
labour tax. 

Tazes levied from traders.—Thero is no fixed rule or rale for levying duties on traders. 
Goods are neither weighed nor valued for fixing theduty. Thero is no such thing as a regular 
custom duty in Tibet. Rioh merchants who come from distant countries are required to pay 
& customs duty of 50 srangs to Government annually: second class merchants are charged 
25 srangs, and the lowest class 3 srangs. The yearly trade duty on foreign merchants 
therefore vories from 50 erangs to 3 srange. Potty shopkeepers and pedlera pny 5 shos 
(Re. 1}) annually, Kbembs itinerant hawkers, who carry their own loads, are charged half 
a tanka per quarter year both in U and Tsang. 

Minor tazes.—For crossing large bridges the charge is from one kia (anna) to one tanka 
per head per man, and a karma two annas) to a sho (four annas) for ponies. The cattle 
toll for pasturiug ranges from 5 shos (Re. uy to three sios yearly. “Besides these 
there is a capitation tax of two to three srangs (Its. 74) on people owning no londs, but 
only homesteads. The revenue collectora and their servants get conveyance, ponies, and 
yaks at evory stage freo of charge. ‘he villagers also furnish them with attendants, fuel, 
water, and shelter. The revenue collectors can appropriate to their own use all the khatags, 
ecarves, butter, tea, and silver coin which the misser may offer them as presents. They ero also 
authorized by Government to kill one out of every 100 sheep belonging to the mi/ssers for 
consumption while on tour. In all other matters they ore Buide’ by the usage and laws of 
the country. No Government official, revenue officer or Jong-pon, may oppress the poorest 
mister, When a misser faile to pay the revenuo in money, he may pay it in blankets, tea or 
butter, which are accepted as equivalents of money; but live goods, except when it is 
unavoidable, are not so accepted. ‘Ihe cattle property of the Lhasa Government, 
consisting of ponies, cows, yaks, jos, sheep, goats, and donkeys exceeds 1,000,000 in 








© Golag consists in supplying baasta of burden, ponies, mules, yaks, and rlonkeya If tho misers have no ponies, 
they can durnixh yaks or Tonkers. Where no ponies nor yaks can pass, Ue iwisser must supply a porter for conroy: 
ing tho traveller's goods, In default of these they aro required to pay compeusation for carriage or conveyaned. 

+ Fomale jo, a crau between yak and cow. 
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number. There is a auperintendent of these caltle properties, who at the end of every year 
submits on account of the live and dead animale. In order to satisfy the authorities, ho is 
required to produce the entire dried carcasses of the dead animale, with their tails and borne. 
These superintendents are annually selected, and as a consequence they take every 
advantage of making their fortune at the expense of the state before the expiration of their 
service. 

In every jong (distriot) there are two stores, ono the kar-gya or reserve store, and 
the other josg-dso or the repository of the jong. The keya of the former alwaya remain 
with the Kahb-lons, so that it is opened only once or twice in a year. Tho 
Government annually sends a revenue commissioner to check the accounts of the Jong-pons 
eud revenue collectors, and to take over the revenue receipts from them. He, in fact, 
does the part of a controlling treasurer. The following translation from the Hevenue Code 
of Tibet will show the nature of the duties a Kargya-pa has to discharge:— _ : 

‘The officer in charge of kargya should always bear in mind the following lines from 
the She-srub-sdong-bu :— 


“ Follow the ants in hoarding wealth, 
Spend as you spend medicine for the eyes ; 
Th is really a wise financier, 

‘Who makes the loss less than the gain. 

The ant-hill or the honey of the bee, 

Tho crescent which grow fuller and fuller,— 
These with tho King’s wealth compare, 
Spond and hoard by little his store to S1L”” 


On arriving at a ong for the purpose of inspecting the kargya, the officer should first of all 
examine the woights and measures, and sce if they agree with the Government standard ones, 
The false weights should be kept apart from the correct ones in order to guard against deception. 
The good grain and miscollaneous articles should always be kept separate from that which 
has been spoilt. In receiving revenue in kind (other than grain) from the revenue collector, 
he should clearly put down in the account book how much is bad and how much good. 
The same should also epply to cattle revenue, whether dead or alive. In every 
collection the greatest care and altention should be bestowed on the weights and measures, 
Asrogards the supplies of fuel, dried dung of cows and ponies, and other less valuable 
property, he need not go to the trouble of measuring or weighing them, nor interfere 
with the accounts submitted by the Jong-pon, but may, if he chooses, transfer them to the 
Tsi-thi accounts of the Jong-pou or Jong-ner. As to hay and firewood, he should seo if they 
are supplied in proper quantitics as mentioned in the Zsa-éshig or register of the jong. 
Groin of bad quality (damaged by hail or snow) should be kept separate from the good. 
Tho former must be taken out of tho reserve slore aud replaced by good grain. Very old 
grain should also be taken out from the kargya. Old, dried flesh, butter, hair, and 
wool should always bo disposed of by sale or otherwise, and their plece supplied by 
fresh arliolea. If the supply of fresh articles is insufficient, the old articles, if unspoilt, 
should be allowed to remain in the atore. 

The measures, such as Abobre and steel yards, should be compared with those used in 
the jong. When any variance is noticed, the officer should enquire whether the difference is 
due to the order of the Jong-pon or to the custom of the place, or other circumstances. When 
allowances are required to be paid to monasteries, pensioners, &c., the officer should satisfy 
himeelf that (he parties are in existence. When endowments and allowances are mado toa body 
ora general establishment, he should see that the full number of individuals mentioned 
in the grant letter is still maintained. Carcasses of cattle, hides, and all other articles 
which are liable to damage by worme, should not be received in the reserve trea- 
eury. These, except in unavoidable cases, chould always be transferred to the ési-thi of the 
Jong-pons. Helmets, armour, shiolde, metals such as bell-metal, copper, brass, &., may be 
received in the kargya. The receipts of butter from Government cattle should be distributed to 
the jong for use. ‘Tho greater portion of the butter, &o., obtained from the subjects as revenue 
should be remitted to Lhasa. Hevenue receipts in gold and silver should be romitted to 
the obief treasury at Lhosa. The Kergya-pa should himself perform the duty of making 
paymonts, and not delegate it to othere. Ie should keep an eye on the Government pro- 
perties and lands, that there may be no encroachment or spolialion. The causes of decrease 
and increase in lands and subjects should be carfully noted by him. As regards the furoi- 
ote the jong and kargya, he should, when possible, replace the unserviceable by new 

jos. 


The duties of the Recenue Collector or Khral-sdud-pa. 


This officer is cometimes deputed directly by the Court of Kahlons to collect revenue 
from the Government lands. Dut as the Jong-pon is the chief head of a district, the collection 
of revonue is his principal duty. In order to help him at this work, tho court of Kablons 
generally send Dung-khors with the designation of Karal-sdud-pa, or revenue collectors. 

'be chiof revenue of the country is obtained from two sources, viz. the family tax and the 
land tax. The former is generally realized im silver coin and gold, and the lelter in kind. 
On tho Jong-pon, who can seldom leave the jong, but remains at hend-quarters throughout 
the year, the collection of the family tax devolves. Tho musser are allowed to pay this 
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fax at any time within the year, but the greatest rush for payments takes place in the 
months of December and January, when the Jong-pons, Jongner, and Sbiiers remit 
their respeolive collections to vhe state treagurices at Lhasa and Tashi-lhuopo, In 
every jong are registers, in which aro entered the receipts of the revenue of past 
years, and the quelity of the lands under cultivation. ‘I'he collector, after careful 
examination of these state documents, goes to the fields to inspect the harvest 
and to guese the probable outturn of the season. This he compares with the outturn of 
the preceding five years, and then fixes the share of the yield the misver will have to pay to 
Government. Generally when after examination the outturn is found very good, two-fifths 
of the produce (being the maximum allowed) is appropriated to Government use, When the 
yield is below five years’ average, the collector satisfics himeelf with accepling only one-third 
ot ie a Tho oollector’s frst duty is, therefore, to know the fhon-skor (ého outturn 
of the field). 

‘When questions arise about newly-reclaimed lande, there being no records to guide him in 
fixing the revenue, the collector personally watches the harvesting and measuree the field, and 
accordingly settles the share to be received by Government, two-Gltha being the maximum 
rato fixed in the ¢si-shi (revenue register) for the best lands. In faot, the rule of equal 
division of the produce between the Goveroment and the tenant holds throughout 
‘Tibet. Tho average yield of a given plot of cultivated land is generally estimated at 
five-fold of the grain sown, eo that one part being reserved for the sced-grain, the remaining 
four parte are divided equally between the Government and the tenant. 

Phe revenue collectors are prohibited from assessing revenue on lands through agents 
or by guesses based on information supplied by outsiders. They aro authorized to receive 
revenue in three instalments, during the months of November, December, and January only. 
Foreed recovery of revenue is also prohibited, and the revenue collectors are generally 
warned not to extort more revenue than ia due from the tenants. Regarding the collection 
of revenue, the following hints by Desi Sangye will be interesting :— 


“The author, Chanaka Gya/po, has wisely observed :— 


“ Aa by milking the caw you get milk to drink, 
It is not proper to kill the cow, : 
So the king preserves hie men 

In time by degrees to increase his wealth ; 

IF you break the thigh of the cow 

No milk will the milch cow yield.” 


“So by extortion people beoome poor. It is indeed very bad for the state if its people 
are impoverished or compelled to run oway through rough ond relentless treatment on the 
part of the collector for the realization of revenue. Therefore the collectors should in bard 
casea always strike a mean between extremes in realizing arreara of revenue, Of course, 
they should not be lenient to those who, although able to pay, wish to deceiva the Govern- 
ment by evasion and by pleading poverty. Although as a general rule the collectors should 
not receive other articles in place of money or grain, yet, where it ia unavoidable, they should 
make accurate prioe-lista of such articles. The collectors ore protituled from appropriating 
to their own use articles received as revenue and replacing the same by olhers, They are 
strictly forbidden to oppress or put the mixser to unnecessary expense on ony account ; those 
who are really go indigent that nothing cau be equoezed out of them ehould be exoused for 
the timo being from the payment of revenue; but they should be made to agree to pay 
the arrears from their subsequent earnings, or from the year’s produce. In making price- 
lists of articles in default of payment in money or grain, the colleotors should draw up 
an average from the local prices of the preceding five years, which should frst be exactly 
ined. 
deter iso from hail-storma, frost, damage by water, or other natural oauses, there is 
failure of the orops, the collectors may, when they think there are sufficient reasons, remit 
tions of the revenue, in proportion to the estimated lows. In doing so they must give 
The consideration to the interest both of the etate aud of the misters, When makin, 
psymente on account of endowments, they should be satisfied that they poy to the r 
raone and not to Gotitious claimants who may produce receipts. If the reosivers of 
ponsions and allowances are dead, payments should bo stopped. 


In reference to the treatment of missera, Sakya Pandita observes :— 


“ The king’s treasure is for the sake of increasing the misser : 
Collect not much. fill the treasury by little aod Little. 

The ants raise hills, and bees gather honey, 

‘Nhe waxing crescent gradually to full-moon grows ; 

The king who avoide injuring his eubjeote, 

‘With wisdom and sense collects his dues ; 

In obtaining resin from the juice of the s4/, 

‘When much is drawn out, the tree withers.” 


The collectors are prohibited from worrying the misser for revenue during the months 
of spring and aummer, for then their pockets and stores are both empty. In all such 
matters they should be guided by the code on revenue collection. In collecting revenue 
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in kind, the collectors shuld always take the best grain from the landlords and other 
well-to-do people, but in the case of poor peasants, they may sometimes rest satisfed with 
inferior grain full of chaff. In fact, the collectors must so beliave in discharging their 
duties (hat the misser may not feel the payment: as eggs are quietly taken out from under. 
neath fowls when they aro hatching, without destroying their neals, so the collectors must 
collect revenue without oppressing the misser.” 


AMBASSADORS AND ENVOYS, 


Phoia and Gser-yig-pa.—These dignitaries in Tibet occupy o position which ia next only 
to that of the Kah-lons. They are generally selected from among the Dah-pons; but in 
matlers of great political importance, from smong the Kah-lons. In the early history of 
Tibet, mention is made of a Prime Minister being sent os ambassador to the Court of tho Em- 
peror Thai-jung of China. This was the celebrated Prime Minister Lonpo-Gar, who visited 
China and Nepal to negociate the marriage of King Srong-tsan Gampo with the princess 
Kon-jo and Thi-teun. fo later times, -lons Ssur-khang and Sha-ta were deputed as 

lenipotentiaries to Kashmir ond Nepal to sign treaties on behalf of the Government of 
Thee with Maharjab Golab Singh and Sir Jung Bahadur. 

Now-a-days occasional embassies are sent from Lhasa to Pekin and the Khanates 
of Upper and Lower Mongolia. But the political relations between Tibet and China are 
now 60 intimate that within the last half century no envoy extraordinary, except Kong- 
thong (known in English accounts of China by the name “ Kishen”) and Chanky Ro/pai 
Dorje, bos been sent either from Chine to Tibet or from Tibet to China. The Imperial 
Residency established at Lhasa in the first quarter of the eighteenth century has in fact 
converted Tibet from a protected stale into a dependency of China. 

The Grand Lama of Lhasa being a sacred personage, the Buddhist spiritual guide of 
the Emperor of China bas the privilege of visiting Lhasa et the stale expense in order tu 
confer on church affaira, accompanied by the envoy of the Emperor, called g Ser-yig-pa, or the 
bearer of the golden letter of his celestial Majesty. These two high officials sometimes spend 
twelve months on the journey either way. The spritual guide can, if be likes, lake a supply 
of werchandise to sell at Lhnsa or on the way there; and the envoy, though by law forbidden 
to carry on trade, does sometimes carry merchandise at slate expense to sell at Lhasa. All 
arrangements for their conveyance and the transit of their js are made by the Tibetan 
Government when they cross the Chinese frontier, at Dar-Chin-do, generally 300 to 500 
persons being engaged in the vo-/ag 1o forward them and their luggage. Their conveyance, 
coneialing of a greenish-yellow sedan chair carried by four bearers and @ train of sixteen 
relay bearers, together with their daily board, are arranged f.r by the Jong-pons through 
whose districts they happen to pass. When such arrangements are not needed by these august 
travellers, they generally receive their travelling bill, amounting to three Dorhhe (Re. 375) 

r diem. ‘I'he Imperial envoy, the Spiritual Guide, the Residents, and such persona as are 
invited by the Emperor to visit Pekin, and, in case of death, their corpses, are also entitled to 
these privileges. ‘Tho miser inhabiting the country between Dar Chindo and Lhasa, 
within a distance of 20 miles on either side of the grand road, are required by Goveroment 
to supply oo-/og and make arrangements for conveyance of those officials, and in return 
enjoy immunity from al] other kinds of taxation or payment of revenue. 

‘The envoys of the Grand Lamas of Lhasa and Tashi-lhunpo have the privilege of 
ocoupying @ seat eighteen inches high in the Imperial Court. Being ushered into the 
Court, he first presents the Dalai and Panchben Lamas’ letters and the presents accom- 

anying them. Then follow ceremonial provers and the recitation of the high titlea of the 

‘maperor, after which the envoy, making his own presents to the Emperor, stands resdy to 
anawer the gracious inquiries of his celestial Majesty. The paperre inquiries are few, 
such as the following :—Emperor.—Are their Holinesses the Dalai Lama and the Panchhen 
in the enjoyment of sound health and mental prosperity ?_ Enroy.—Yee, your immaculate 
Majesty ; their Holinesses are so. Zmperor.—Were you not much fatigued in the journey ? 
Envoy.—By the mercy of your gracious Majesty, this humble servant arrived in this celestial 
country in perfect safety and happiness.—Thereafler he is conducted to his seat, and enter- 
tained with tea and refreshmenta according to the Tibetan custom. The envoy is granted 
a second interview when leaving Pekin for Tibet. 

Tho following ia a translation of the codified directions respealing the duties of an 
envoy or state messenger :— 

The gSer-yig-pa should consider it his firet duty to meke the least delay on the journey. 
He should chiefly look to the interest of his own Government, and always avoid minding his 
personal interest and his merchandise. After presenting the state lellers and presente, 
together with hie credentials, to the Emperor or to the Kings and Princes to whose court 
he might be sent, he should make his own present, and wait most ceremoniously for 
replies and inquiries. 


Chaneka Gyelpo, in his ethical work, has the following :— 








“That man deserves to be a Phojia (Envoy) 

‘Who knows how to anawer the questions of a Prinos; 
‘Who possessed of shrewdness and wisdom, 

Can understand the workings of another's heart.” 
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‘Such a person deals with the concerne of the atate es if they were hisown. Spenking 
considerately, he uses few words, comprehensive in meaning and replete with sense. Envoys 
deputed to the courts of Mongolian Princes and chieflaine should bear in mind that the 
Grand Lama has assumed the spiritual sovereignty of ‘Libet for the peaceful government 
of the country and to put an endto all disputes and political commotion, and they should 
alwaya remember the following proverb of Sakya Paudita :— 


« By softness the soft is subdued, 

To eoftness the rough also yield ; 
Wherefore by softness all can be done; 
Softness by nature is sharp, the sages sey.” 


The envoy should not oppress the misser on the way for supplying him with food, 
conveyance, porters, beasts of burden, &o., but should take only euch help from the poople as 
he is authorized to demand by letters-potent from hie Government. In demeanour, 
behaviour, and manner of walking and sitting he should manifest suitable dignity, modesty, 
and intelligence, regulating them by a studied regard to his own position. 

Regarding the envoy’s treatment of people of humble position, the Code has the 
following quotations from the religious work called Las rnampar Abyedpai-mdo. 

“To take what hes not been given ia to fill up the measure of one’s own impious actions. 
Such actions are visited with the destruction of the harvest by frost and hail-storms, by birds, 
oxen, rats, worms, and insects. Those who commit such sinsdo really ruin their own good 
fortune and prosperity. The work called rNampar-Agyur-vahi-mdo points out how from the 


commission of such corrupt acts people grow poor and miserable, This arises from the 
following ten moral demerits, viz:—~ 


1. Teking what is not given. 

2. Praising for taking what is not given. 

Coveting or wishing to take what has not been given. 

4. Stopping or reducing the maintenance allowance of one’s parents. 
5. Doing injury to religious service, colleges, monasteries, and the place of 

residence of those who are already in the way of emancipation. 

6. Envy at another's gains. 
7. Putting hindrance in the woy of another's gains. 
8. Rejoicing at snother's not gaining. 
9. Rejoicing at the occurrence of famines. 

10, Misappropriating or reducing endowments to Lamas or monasteries. 


The envoy should always bear these demerits in mind, and behave with strict disinter- 
eatednoss in the performance of hia duties, and by no means, because in an exalted office, 
oppress the people on his way. 

‘When the Imporial Ambassador announces his arrival. the Governments of Lhasa and 
Tashi-lhunpo send two high officials 10 wait on him at Nag-chbu, the north-eastern military 
outpost of Tibet, On bie reaching the capital, the Regent, the Ampas (Imperial Residenta), 
the Kab-lone, Cha-sag, and the Dung-khors, marshalled according to official precedence, receive 
him. He is then carried on a emall yellow sedan chair, borne by sixteen bearers, to the palace, 
where both the Dalai and the Panchhen meet him ia (he lobby. Arrived in Lheir Holinesses’ 
presence, he takes bis seat in s kneeling posture on a high cushion to the left of the throne, 
when tea and rice aroserved. Then presenting the Imperial letters and presents to the Grand 
‘Lamas, he resumes his seat with his palms joined together. The secretary-in-chief or the 
chief interpreter opens the covers and placea the lctters and tabletson the table of their 
Holinesses. The great respect shown to tho Imperial Ambassador seems to account for 
the high position of thet official in China. Such ceremonies were observed when Kishen 
was eont to Lhasa to dethrune Regent Tahomoling. 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Nothing like the postal arrangements of Indio exists in Tibet. Letters are carried by 
messengers and special couriers, called Chtib-erampa or Ta-esampa, literally “ horse-bridge.” 
The mesaage is called Ze-si in ordinary official language, but in literature it is always called 
ghu-yig, or, when applied to the letler of a great personage, gser-yig (golden letter). The 
couriers generally discharge their duties with admirable efficienoy, and people help them 
with great promptness. The Government messengers are inveriably provided with tho 
best and swiltest ponios, and during a helt are furnished with lodging, water, and firewood. 
The heads of villages also supply them with s ¢/ab-yog (cook). ‘The couriers on foot general- 
ly travel 20 to 25 miles per day, while those who ride generally do 30 lo 35 miles. The 
Jatter is the express rate, for which the Government generally gives an extra remuneration to 
the couriers. ‘The Government couriers alone get fa-00, or ponies for travelling. The private 
letters of officials are generally carried by the Government couriers, if their destination lies 
on the way, while common people make their own arrangements for the conveyance of 
their letters. There is little correspondence between one person and another in the 
country. Couriers who carry their own provisions for a journey are called pang-chhenpas. 
Government couriers do not bring separate letters tu show to the misser for ¢a-c0, but on the 
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covers of their letters o slip is generally labelled, on which the following words ara 
writien for the guidance of the Gyanpos or Gopas (head-men) of villages : “ Gormed she-kyel, 
Goi gyur tshan-chas, ishathing, &c.”” “This letter is despatched from Lhasa at auch an 
honr, It is required to be sent off without delay to reach such-and-such place at such an 
hour.” 

There ia _o especial class of trained men employed on postal service between Lhasa 
and China. The distance between Lhass and Pekin is divided into 120 gya-tshug or 
postal slages. The average distance between a gya-tshug and one next it is about 80 to 90 
febor, a debor bein ual to 720 yards. This distance of nearly ao thousand febor is 
required to be travelled by the ¢c-/si (the state couriers between Lhasa and China) in seventy- 
two days. They are generally allowed o delay of five days, but when they exceed that they 

6 punished. On oceasions of great importance and urgency (ho express rate of running 
is 86 days. During the last affray between the junior Ampe and the people at Shiga-tse 
the express took a month and a half lo reach Pekin. L 

A well-informed Lama supplied me wilh the following account of the express between 
Lhasa and China:—'The express courier is dressed in o tight, blue-coloured dress, 
the tape fastenings of which are tied on his head, and the knot sealed. He is required to 
subsist daily on five hen’s eggs, five cups of plain tea, a pound of corn-flour, half a pound of 
rice, and @ quarter pound of lean meat. He is forbidden to take much salt, and strictly 
forbidden to take onione, garlic, red-pepper, butter, or milk. At midnight he is allowed to 
sleep in a citing posture for three hours, after which he ie awakened by the keeper of the 
postal stage-house. It is said that ihe couriers generally take certain medicines to give them 
the power of endurance against fatigue. The letters are enclosed in a yellow bag, which 
the courier carries on his back, generally putting some eoft vulture plumes below ‘Be bags 
whero it comes in contact with their backs. They get relays of ponies at the end of 
every five /ebor. Arriving at a slage, they firea gun asa nolico to the keeper of the 
neareet postal stage to make ready a post pony At every such stage a relay of five ponies is 
usually Kept, The courier is allowed to change his dress once a week.” 


THE ARMY, 
Military Resources. 


To Tibet there is a reguler army of about aix thousand trained men. Lesides this there 
are yul-mag, or “ country soldiers,” who form no regular army, but are recruited from the jongs 
during war or emergency. Every family or house throughout the country is bound to fur- 
nish one ready armed yu/-mag at tho call of the Government. The Kahelons, Jong-pons, 
and particularly the Gerpas (landbolders) furnish quotes of ono regular soldier with weapons, 
and a servant to ca hia rovisions, for every kang of land they hold. An ordinary kang 
is a measure of land in which 10 yak-losds of barley can be sown, or which annually pays a 
revenue of 50 to 55 srang (Re. 120-8 to Rs. 132-8) to the Government. During the invasion 
of Tibet by a horde of nomad Mongols in the beginning of the 17th century, the Tibetan chiefs 
mustered 100,000 men, and defeated the enemy in battle at Kyan-theng-gang. In ihe 
accient historical accounts of Tibet, it is mentioned that upwards of one hundred thousand 
Tibetan eoldiers mustered under the command of King Ra/pa-chan and his successors 
to fight against the Chinese invaders. 

‘he number of houses (families) in Tibet Proper, t.e., Tsang and U, estimated in the 
beginning of the 11th century by Bromtan Gyalwai Jungne, was 50,000. But now the 
population is said to have increaged about ten-fold. Accepting this ponjectire only approxi- 
mately, the number of families may now be eslimated at of fess than 350,000. ‘the aver- 
age number of souls in a family being tana as ten, the population of Tibet Proper would 
etand at three and o half millions. ‘he population of Amdo end Kham, which constitute 
Pyo-chhen, or Great Tibet, is said to be one and a half times ter than that of Tibet 
Proper. The population of the two—-Tibet Proper and Great Tibet,—therofore, according to 
hearsay, would exceed eight and o holf millions. But the great province of Kham ie ruled 
by 18 chiefe, who owe 6 nominel allegiance tothe Dalai Lama, and Amdo is virtually 
a Chinese province, being under the direct administration of the Governor of Silling. 

‘The Dalei Lama’s Government therefore extends over a population of about four millions 
of people, includiog the monke of the great monasteries and also the few districts of Kham, 
including Nyagrong, &c., within the political boundaries of Tibet Proper. If on a call to 
arms one man were to answer from each family, the Commander-in-Chief of Tibet could 
muster a force of 300,000, making allowance for absentees. But os the country extends 
over an immense distance, there would be extreme difficulty in mobilizing this force. Only 
6 fifth part of this (60,000), recruited from U and Taang, could conveniently be mobilized. 

The Government having to support an immensely large body of monks, generally 
collects the revenue in kind, in consequence of which a lange supply of grain always remains 
in (he Government store godowne at Lhnsa, Tashi-lhunpo, Gyan-tse, and Tee-thang. As the 
country abounde in ponies, mules, donkeye, and yaks, these could easily be utilized for com- 
miasariat purposes. Besides, in every part of the country there are flocks of sheep and goats, 
whioh would also help the army in making a protracted defence against foreign invasion. 
As the ‘Iibetans mainly subsist on flour made of parched barley, moistened with tea or whey, 
and dry mutton, they have an advantage over their enemies from Nepal, Sikkim or Bhutan, 
who subsist on cooked rico and meat or vegelables, 
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The Chiefs, Kshlons, Jong-pons and Dah-pons furnish quotas of éa-mag, or cavalry, 
Those who merely bring ponies are included in the cavalry, but all others are ranked as infantry 
and armed with bows and arrows in quivers, sabres, slings, long kaives, and matchlocks. 
In ancient times the Tibetan Te-mag used to drees themselves in conts of mail and 
helmets (rmog), and carried shields. Now-a-daye, I am (old, these are gone out of fashion 
owing to the introduction of the Chinese method of warfare and Mmililary equipment. 
An army is called Mag-pung and the Commander-in-Chief BMag-pon. Immediately under 
the Mag-pon ore the Dah-pons, or commanders, who exercise great influence and authority 
over the divisions under their respective commands. The fattelions are commanded by 
the Rupons, who, when they head a thousand soldiers. are called Tong-pons (chief of a 
thousand). An officer at the head of a hundred soldiers is called Gya-pon (chief of a 
hundred), while @ Chupon is the chief of ten soldiers. An encampment is called gar or mag-gar. 
The tents of the soldiers are very strong and durablo, being generally made of yak-hair. 
The tenta used by the officers are made of Chinese canvas Erought from Dar-cbindo or 
Centifu, They are of a picturesque appearance on account of the different ornamental figures 
aewn over their sides. 


Bilitary Establishment. 


The Ampa, or the Imperial Resident of China, ie ordinarily the head of the Military 
Department. His staff consists of an assistant Ampa end two captains, called Daloye, 
and phog-pon or paymaster. He ordinarily resides at Lhasa, and annually goes out on an 
inspection tour towards the Nepal frontier vid Shige-tse up to ‘l'engri-jong. Sometimes he 
sends the Assistant Ampa on inspection tour, when he inspects the military stores of the differ- 
ent jonga, examines the Jong-pons, Dah-pous, and the forces under them in field exercise and 
the manipulation of arms. The Amps is the medium of all communications between the ‘Tibetan 
Government and China. ‘Through him the Emperor communicates his edicts and wishes 
to the Tibetan Government, and also receives their replies. He settles, or is expected to 
settle, all political differences between the various states and the Government. Le confers 
honours and titles on the military officers. On tho other hand, he has no jurisdiction 
over the internal administration of the country. Immediately under him in official rank 
are the Dah-pons, who are the generals of the Tibetan forces. 


The following is the distribution :— 


Ampa oo o on is 
Aenea dey Sta 
One Phog-pon eee ay 
One Mag-pon ie 
Six Dah-pone ws . 
Six Rupons ses os ea wef , 

Nyegrong Chyikhyab or Commissioner of Nyagrong in pAfilitary establishment, 





om... . om 
Garpon of Rudok oe we se 
53 Jong-pona on one aa aie 
-pon or Commander-in-Chief ia selected in times of war from among the 
sistapseied Dehpous He takes instructions from the Council of Kahlone in matters 
connected with war. Constitutionally he is not bound to take any instructions from the 
Amps. Out of six Dab-pons who command 1,000 soldiers each, two are posted in the city 
of Lhasa, two at Shiga-tse, ono at Gyan-(se, and one at Tengri-jong. Out of six Rupons, 
three belong to the north or control Provinee, and three to ‘sang. The Rupons are purely 
me Chyakhyab of Nyagrong is virtually o Jong-pon, but his position and responsibilities 
being of a higher order than those of the ordinary Jong-pons, he has precedence over the 
53 Jong-pons. The Garpon of Rudok and Gartog hold a position which is second only to 
EHyad. 
Pt he edad as I have mentioned elsewhere, aro civil officers, who also hold military 
responsibilities in addition to their civil duties. In times of war the Jong-pona raise 
K ion. 
lie Ror consists of 6,000 men, out of whom 3,000 are kept Teady for service 
and the remaining 3,(00 engage thomeelves in egrioultural pursuits like other misser, when 
they receive only half-pay. "The pay of a Tibetan soldier istwo srange or five rupees 4 month, 
acd that of a Chinese soldier six erangs (15 rupees) & moath. The latter return to China alter 
three years’ service in Tibet. The ‘Tibetan soldiers remain three years on active duty, alter 
which they return for a period to their respective homes, and are called the regular yulenvag. 
After this period the regular yt:/-mag may return to active duty. Although the Sxpendi- 
ture in maintaining five thousand soldiers, including the,Chinese contingent of 500 men, 
ie inconsiderable, considering the extent end resources of the country, yet it must be borne 
in mind, while estimating the military requirementa of Tibet, that the Government revenue 
is drained off by the heavy expenditure necessary to support 30,000 idle monks who may be 
considered as so many undisciplined eoldiers. If the great body of monks were trained in 
the art of war, which Buddhism does not permit, Tibet would have been a power atronger 


even than Nepal. 
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The commander of the soldiers of a jong is called Ding-pon. The aoldiers do not ordi- 
narily wear uniforms. They have, however, a kind of black uniform, partly resembling the 
Chinese uniform and partly their national dress, so that whoever dresses in black is taken 
for a soldier. They are armed with long Chinese mateblocks (mendah) with o bore 
resembling that of @ rifle, with bows and arrows in quivers (shu-dah), long spears 
(dung), and elings (ordo). The Tibetans prepare @ course kind of powder from saltpetre 
end sulphur which occur in several mines in Chyang aud Tsang provinces, A superior 
breed of mules called siting is bred in Lower Tibet, and on inferior breed called dode, 
much valued by Tibeto-Chinese merchants, is reared in Kham. These are excellent animals 
for military conveyances, and hardier than those we met with in the plains of India. 

A [ort is called a kAar; its chief, Kiar-pon. The forts are generally temporary con- 
structions, The jongs, the standing forte of the country, are of great strength and generally 
difficult of access. 


The duties of the AMag-dpon (General). 


The work mNon-par tbyung-vahi mdo hos the following lines with regard to the 
qualifications of a Mag-pon :— 
“ Able to lead, halt, or to call at will ; 
Tie ia a gallant and great General, 
Who with o valiont and determined force 
Bubdues the foe, one and all.” 


The work called ¢De-mChhog mChhod Phreng, written by Tsong-khapa, hos the 
following :— 
“ He is a General valuable and brave, 
Who perceives, without being told, the will of his liege; 
Knows all duties, and discharges them well: 
To lead, to stop, or to call back his men.” 


The work Shes-rab sdong-bu has the following lines on the same subject :— 


“Who by slratagem subdues the opposing foe, 
Least by might, bul more by skill . 
(A lion, though valiant, once on a time 
Lost his life by a rabbit's stratagem), 
Who owns skill, courage, and sense, 
Does indeed possess power and strength. 
‘What can valour do without skill and means?” 


Accordingly, although the most important function of a King is the prosecution of 
war, yet in this country there being, properly epeaking, no King, but merely sacred personagea 
engaged in the service of the church, the General should avoid involving himself or hia 
country in warfare. The Kings of other countries, who, to satisfy their vanity or greed for 
fame and territorial possessions, invade one another's possession or wage war, cannot be 
compared with the ruler of Tibet, for here tbe consideration of the present and the future 
ore paramount in the governing class. Heroiew, quick perception, and wisdom being united 
ina General, he does not succumb to the fear of death, but 1s able fearlessly to combat the enemy, 
He nover yields through fear, but only when foreed by very etrong reasons for tho safety of 
his men. Although it is necessary for him not to be over-sensilive in the work of the 
destruction and capture of the enemy’s people and possessions, yet he should always refrain 
from destroying or burning or plundering religious institutions, temples, and monesteries or 
things consecrated to the service of divinities and divine persons. He should direct 
the manquvree or the bivouacking of his army, examining carefully the circumstances under 
which he oud his enemies may be acting. He should not fail minutely to observe the 
behaviour of tae soldiers, and nohioe their good 2F: bad conduct, that he might bring the 

leserving and meritorious {o the nolice of the youg, recommending them for 

‘tom ane demand Pusisbient for ia cowardly and. tie Gistoyol. 7 aired 

4 ig mot meet to harass the people on the pretence of war, In exi, i 

General should not wait for instructions from his Tuperiors, but should Rinbell ‘decile 
such pointe as cannot conveniently be referred to the Government during active military 
operations. But where discretion is allowed it should not be abused. The General also 
should not in the time of war, or under protence of mililary requirements, or at other 
times, make the misse work in his private concerns; end if there be anybody iu the encamp- 
ment who is guilty of such unfair practices, ho should be brought to trial. Property 
of value obtained on @ large scale from subdued or reliring enemies should be divided 
among the eoldiers and officers, things inconsidernble in value and quantity bein 
left to be enjoyed by whoever may pick them up. Weapons and gold should be taken ne 
the Government store. The innocent, peaceful misser of the enemy should not be molested 
plundered or subjected to rough ireatment for the sake of plunder. ‘I'he General should 
olwaya give full consideration and due weight to the opinions of his colleagues, and should 
never fail Lo confer with them in maturing his plans for carrying out military operations, 
He should expan. to his subordinates the exact nature of their duties, and aleo point out 
to the army tho vital interests which will be endangered by their irregularity, want of 
discipline, or desertion, The General, in leading bis men to atlack the enemy, to ‘halt, or to 
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move, should always be guided by mature considerations as to the comparative strep, 
resources of both himself and the enemy. Upon this question his utmost ekill as a 


ath and 
should be brought to bear. 


eneral 


The duties of the Dah-pon (Commander), 


The work mDsang-syig legs-tshad geer Aphring bos the following lines about the 
qualifications of a Dah-pon:— 
“ Poasessed of valour, skill, and lion’s might, 
Strategy, quick perception of right and wrong ; 


Strong armour, sharp weapon, swift steed, and brave men— 
That men alone ie fit to be a ‘l'ong-pon.”” 


Tho Dah-pon always keeps his soldiers well drilled in field exercisea to make 
them odroit in military operntions. He looks alter their discipline and morals, He 
exhorts them to behave well according to the requirements of the military code. He sets 
himself wilh assiduity to acquire proficiency in physical and military exercises, At 
the time of war he behaves 60 as to keep up tho spirita of the courngeous and 
to inspire terror in the minds of the wavering, according as he thinks the one course 
or the other advisable, At the termination of the war he remunerates and confers 
marks of recognition of merit and services on those who have fought gallantly and 
bravely. He also receives back from them government uniforms, armour, and accoutrements, 
according to the rules of Tsi-thi. He carefully superintenda the military stores, such as 
swenpons, coats-of-mail, shields, tents, gunpowder, and such other articles which are liable to be 

by rust or moth or damp, and sees that they are carefully kept and ready for service, 

regards soldiers, such men should be chosen as are capable of fatigue, co 18, 
ekiJful in athletic exercises, and without physical disabilities or diseases. None should be 
admitted es a soldier who is below the age of 14 or above 60. Unknown or unfit men or 
vagabonds should not be enlisted os soldiers. Men belonging to an opposite party ehould 
also be cautiously employed. Leave should not be granted ordinarily to soldiers nies satis- 
factory and grave reasons, euch a9 dieease, or the death of a relation, justify their absence from 
the army. 





LAWS OF TIBET, 
WITH OCCASIONAL NOTICES ON CUSTOMS, &., OF MONGOLIA AND WESTERN CHINA. 
Divisioxe OF THE PEOPLE IN TIDET FOR LEGAL PURPOSES. 


In Tibet there are three distinct classes among the people, lay or clerical, which are 
determined by birth, office, rank, and social position. Each of these has three eub-divisions. 
They are as iollows :— 


et. —" Rab-kyi-rab.” The best of the highest class, or the 
highest in the realm, includes the King, members of the royal family, 
and incarnete Lames who have appeared several times on earth, 
2nd.—“ Rab-kyi-ding.” The middle of the bighest class, including 
First or highest J the Desi or Governors, ordinary incarnate Lamas, and the Ministers 
classes ‘* ab.” } and Councillors of State, the learned Lamas or Abbots, and Professors 
of important monasteries. 
8rd,—" Rab-kyi-thama.” The lowest of the highest clasa includes 
Secretaries to the’ Government, Dah-pons, Jong-pons (or district 
officers), and inferior Lamas or Abbots. 
c 1st.— Ding kyi-rab.” ‘The best of the middle class, inoluding 
families which for generations have possessed great wealth, the land- 
| lorda who do not claim heritage from illustrious ministers or warriors, the 
Dung-khors, tho oldest families, and auch men who, though newly risen, 
Midalo classes have contributed much to the welfare of the country, and lastly the 
5 Jong-nere. 

“ Ding” eond.--Ding-kyi-ding.” ‘The middle of the middle clase includes 
the Dung-yigs or clerks, stewards, obamberlains, head-groome, head- 
cook, and other petty officers. 

8rd.—“ Ding-kyi-thams.” The loweat of the middle class includes 
{soldiers and subjects (misser). 
let.—“ Thamai-rab.”” ‘The best of the low cless are the groome, 
menials engaged in domestio service, and other hired servant. 
Qnd.—*'Thamai-ding.” The middle of the low class are those 
who do not live as householders, men who lead a life of liber. 
Low clasa “ Tha } tinism without taking a wife, or women without husbands that lead 
ma.” an unrestrained life, professional beggars, vagabonds, and destitute 
people, when they are free from guilt. 
S$rd.—* Thamai thems,” i.e., the lowest of the low oless, are the 
butchers, scavengers, disposers of dead-bodies, blecksmithe, and gold- 
amitha, 





(Tong ¢pon means a chief over a thousand soldiers). 
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MURDER. 


Punishment for murder consists of the following fines:~(1) “Tong Jal,” life 
compensation; (2) ‘‘Ge-tong,” fines for the performance of funeral obsequies and 
religious ceremonies of (he murdered ; (3) fines paid to Government; (4) consolation fine. 

Life-compensation is called “Tong Jal’’ in Tibetan. If a man kills a member of the first 
sub-division of the first cless, he must in tho firel instance be required to poy a quantity of gold 
equal to the weight of the corpee. In the event of his killing » member of the second sub- 
division, be will be required to pay @ quantily of gold equal to the weight of the upper helf 
cf the dead body, and of silver equal to the weight of the lower half. In case of a murder 
of one of third sub-division, the life-compensation consis(s of a weight of silver equal to the 
weight of the corpse. Tho. 

In murder of one belonging to the fourth sub-division (first of the second class), the 
payment of 1,000 silver arangs, equal to Rs. 2,509, ie necessary ; of one to the fifth, 500 
silver srange (Rs. 1,250) ; of one to Lhe sixth, 250 silver srangs (Ra. 625). ete 

In the case of the murder of one belonging to the seventh sub-division, 125 srangs 
(Re. 312-8); of one tothe eighth, between 60 to 70 srangs (Re. 150 to Rs. 175); and for the 
last sub-division, the life-compensation ranges from 10 to 30 srangs (Rs. 25 to Re. 75). 

All cases of murder (including homicide) are tried by chief courte of justice. 
The above-mentioned life-compencations fixed by law cannot be exceeded. Besides the 
tong-jal, the offender is required to pay a fine to the court; secondly, a certain amount of 
money to meet the funeral obsequies of the dead ; and thirdly, the “ consolation fine.” : 

The least amount of fine which a criminal is required to pay to Government for killing 
tho vilest of the vile in the ninth sub-division is 5 silver srange, and any grade higher up, 
according to the proportion of the tong-ja/, the fine will increase by multiples of 5 srangs. 
Although the law enjoins the strict observance of the above limils of tong-ja/, yet, as it 
ie impossible to produce as much gold as will weigh equal to the dead body, (he dispenser of 
justice is allowed the discretion of imposing payment of the fong-jal upon the heire and 
claimants of the murderer, Instead of being required to produce gold equal in weight to 
the corpse of 6 mon of the higher rank, the amount fixed by the court is divided into 
three equal parts. The first part must consist of gold, the second of silver, and the third of 
other articles and cattle, each being estimated to be one-third the value of the whole. 

The life-compeneation fixed for the murder of one of the middle olass is paid in two 
equel parte—one consisting of silver and gold and the other of cattle and other articles, In 
cases of murder of the lower class, the property of the murderer, when not sufficient to mect 
the several fines, ia entirely confiscated by Government to meet the compensation fee and 
expenses for performing the obsequies of the murdered (ge-fong). For the offence of killing 
a man of tho higher class, he will be required to pay 60 silver erangs (Re. 150), 60 yak-loade 
of barley, 90 chamkas* (20t6.) of butter. For killing man of the middle class he will be 
required to pay half of the above, and for killing one of the third class he will get his 
release by the payment of one-fourth of the above, the least amount chargeable being one 
silver erang, one yak-load of barley, and 2tb of butter for the least culpable murder. 

The consolation fing to be pnid to the frienda and parents of one of the higher class 
amounte to one very good khatag (scarf), and five gold srangs cash (Rs. 400); for the middle 
class it cousiats of five silyer srangs and a Ahatag of good quality; and for the lower clase an 
ordinary satay and a fanko or two, incash. In default. of payment of any portion of the 
finea, the criminals are thrown into prison and Jaid under heavy obains for life, 

‘When a man is killed by a lunetic, or by & boy below eight years throwing a atone or 
a piece of limber, accidentally or intentionally, the offence 16 not considered as amounting to 
murder, and consequently the parties guilty are not to be punished as murderers. Their 
friends, if there be any, are required to pay only the usual ge-tong for the obsequies 
prescribed for the murdered. If a man be killed by @ beast, such asa cow, yak. or horse, 
the owner of the beast is required to pay one-fourth the usual ge-tony for the funeral eervice. 

When a husband kills his wife or a master his servant, he is required to pay the usual 
fines to Government to the exclusion of the ¢ong-ja/ or life-compensation and the oon- 
solation fine, there being none to claim them. 

‘When a man kills another's wife with whom he has had illicit connection, he should be 

laid under heavy chains for life, besides paying certain finea. 
___, The above are the general laws observed in the country, but now-a-days offences against 
indiciduals of the higher class are very rare, though general risings and political disturbances 
are frequent. Ceses of murder in the second olass are occasional, and in the third class are 
very rere. When the murderer's case is espoused by some powerlul noble or officer, the enda 
of justice are generally frustrated by corruption and partiality. 

Ta Western Chiva all offences of murder, whether of a father, mother, son, daughter, 
brother, friend or relative, servant or elave, are punished by sentencing the criminal to 
death by beheading. 

In Mongolia the murderer, after rigorous imprisonment for three years, is banished 
from the counlry. Although the custum of punishing by compensation, aa in Tibet, to 
some extent prevails there aleo, yet people on eecount of their poverty abido very little by it. 
‘When they can afford to pay the fines, the murderers are released. " The proportion of fines 
is smaller in Mongolia than in Tibet, (he tong-ja? for the first class being 3,00u silver sranys 


* Chamka is equal lo baif a ceor. 
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(Rs. 7,500), for the middle class 2,000 srangs (Re. 5,000), and for the lower class 1,000 srangs 
(Rs, 2,500). Tho fine to be paid to Government is 300, 200, and 100 srangs, respectively. ‘The 
yroportion of the other two fines is comparatively lower than these two. In Mongolia, when 
aman is found by the evidences of trustworthy eye-witnesses (o be guilty of causing death by 
poisoning or by malevolent incantations, he is thrown into the river, packed in a leather 
bag; but now-a-days payment of fines, as in cases of murder, is generally accepled ana 
the culprit released. 

_,,, Une is required to supply three horses of equal value os damages for killing one; for 
killing a cow the damages are {wo cowa; for killing two gonts, sheep, or pigs, three 
of the eame animal. Killing dogs is severely punished. fn Tibet, as in Europe, the 
dog is prized by all classes of men og a most useful animal. Ifa dog is killed by blows on 
its hinder parts, il is to be taken for granted that it was to some extent blameless, as it must 
have been running away for its life on being chastised or pursued. In such instances Lhe com- 
pensation for a good house-dog is 15 srang: (ts. 37-8) ; for a dokpyi or mastiff, 10 srangs (Its. 25) ; 
and for common doga, 5 srangs (Is. 12-8). If a dog is killed by blows on its head, the 
offence ia considered very light. In such cases the dog ia considered to have been the offender 
und to have been kitled in self-defence, so that there is nu punishmeut; only the offender 
will be required to offer a Ahatag to the owner of the dog. 


RODBERY, DACOITY, AND TOEFT. 


‘When a man commits theft in the houses of tho king, chiefs, landlorde or the heads 
of towns and villages, he should be required to pay according to the ancient laws. Ten 
thousand timea the value of the Property or (hivjal was fixed as a fine for stealing the 
king’s property, but generally a fine of one hundred times the value of the property stolen 
was inflicted, and granted as compensation to the owner. When a maneteals property 
belonging to the church or any partioular priest or Lama, or what is consecrated to deities, 
he stould be required to pay 80 measures of the elolen properly, namely, for stealing one 
tanka he must return 80 tankas. If he stenls the property of his fellow-villagers, he is 
required to return the purloined article, together with seven times the value of the proper- 
ty. When he robs hia neighbour, the compensation must amount to nine times, together with 
the property stolen. 

n all these soveral casea of theft, if the fines are not fully paid up, the thief must be 
punished corporally, but in a slight measure, according to the proportion of the fines levied 
on him. Law does not fix any definite corporal punishment, which is left to the discretion 
of the Judge; but the epirit of the law requires that he should not inflict severe punishment 
when the fines are paid. 

If the thief be an idiot or dumb, or one from the border-land, or a foreigner ignorant of 
the language of the country in which he commits theft, or if he livesa rage nd tife, 
or is being forced by hunger or driven by adverse circumstances to commit thelt, the etolen 
property ouly should be recovered from him, if possible, and he should be fined in Proportion 
to his means, if any. If he fails to pay the Hue, service should be exacted from him by 
the owner for a definite period. 

When the theft is of a heavy and serious nature, and the thief a notorious offender, he 
should be severely dealt with. After the filth repetition of the same crime, his hands should 
be cut off. After the seventh instance the sinews of his legs under the knees should be cut 
to disoble him from walking. After the ninth instance his eyes should be put out of their 
sockets. The infliction of puniehment is generally left to the discretion of the Judge, 
who can modify the severity of the law by diminishing the magnitude of the punishmeut, 
but cannot exceed it. Instead of oulting off both the arms, he can order one lo be cut 
off, or neither. For petty thefts, such as stealing eatables and drinkables, the puuishment 
is very light. For atealing saddle-horses or ponies, cattle used in ploughing, milch- 
cowe, jomos, pack-horses, war-horses, cooking uteneila, implements of war and hus- 
bandry, for breaking into store-houses and house-breaking, which oonstitule the frst 
class of offences, heavy fines are prescribed by Jaw. For thelts of gold, silver, jewelry 
used by males and females on their persons, very heavy punishments in fines are inflicted. 
Petty thefts, such as of clothes and apparel, are not considered as serious crimes. 

‘The most serious and daring cases of ducoity (called Chagpa in Tibetan) are very 
severely dealt with, the offenders being packed in leather bage and thrown intoa river. 
Offences of a lesa heinous nature are dealt with by banishing the offender out of the country to 
remote wildernesses in the border territories. Sometimes the criminals are loaded with 
chaina and thrown ivto prison. Offences of a light nature are dealt with by subjecting the 
conviot to 500 stripes, inflicted ot intervals. In all cases of dacoify, be they eerious or light, 
the criminals are thrown ioto prison till they confess the real facts of their guilt. In order 
to bring out the truth, they are daily interrogated, teased or tortured lightly till 
everything is revealed. Alter subjecting them forthree days to this treatment on the mere 
suspicion of guilt, if no admission is obtained, they are partially released. If after 100 days’ 
erucial exomination no clue ie obtained to their ile ey. are uuconditionally released, 
no matter how grave the offences they were charged with. 

In Westen China, when a man is found guilty of a theft of Its. 2,00 or upwards, 
he is at once beheaded. Fora theft of Rs. 1,250 and upwards he is banished from the 
country. For all sums below that and above Its. 125 he is sentenced to three years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. 
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In Western China, when a clag-pa (robber) is detected in the act, or in using violence, 
he is confined in a wooden cage, where he can neither stand upright nor sit, but is obliged 
tostoop, bending hia knees and lowering the head. He ia not allowed a grain of food or a 
drop of water, and is starved to death. For the gravest offences ho is crucified. His hands 
and legs are elretched on n large public gate and nailed down ; or the criminal pays the 
last penalty of the law by decapitation. The bead is suspended with o short account of hie 
crime labelled on it, or pincarded in a public nesembly or market-place. 

The Mongolians punish the gravest casea of robbery and plunder by tying several 
ropes to the limbs of the criminals and the other ends to the eaddles of fleet chargers, 
which are then whipped and tear the convict’s body into pieces. In eases of rob! ry 
of a leas offensive character, the criminals, putin heavy chains, and sented on donkeys, aro 
led in infamous procession round the cities ond villages for several days. Others are 
banished from tho country. In cases of light offences, the fuilty are obliged to pay two 
o ining times the valuo of the property robbed, and are also lightly punished before being 
released. 

In Tibet, when a man is falsely or maliciously charged by o third person with theft, 
and tho real thief be not detected, nor the property recovered, the accuser should be uired 
to pay the value of the lost article to each of the parties—tho owner and the accused. In 
the event of tho owner himself falsely or maliciously charging an innocent man wilh theft, 
on the charges being dismissed, he should be obliged to pay Lho value of the article pretended 
to have been lost to the accused as damage, and a benedictory soarf (khatay) by way of 
apology. 

: ‘When a man, on Anding lost or left property, conceals it, or neglects to restore it to the 

rightful owner, or denies knowledge of it, his offence should be treated as theft, thoro being 
no great difference belween direct ard indirect stealing. Ile should be required to pay the 
prescribed fines to the owner, and be corporally punished according to the discretion 
of the Judge. But if he restores it io the owner without showing any desire of 
misappropriating it, the owner should reward him wilh half the lost article or half 
its value. Butifhe misappropriates it he should be dragged to the court. When the thief 
desires to come to an amicable settlement with the owner, the prescribed fines should be 
exacted from him through mediators, and the owner abstain from further proceedings. But 
if he fails to pay the fines, he must liquidate his liabilities by personal service. In the first 
instance of (heft amicable sel(lement is permitted ; in case the offence is repeated, it is not 
permiesible. If the owner. soizing the thief, thrashes him so es to inflict wounds on his body, 
the thief will not be liable to a second punishment by any court of justice, nor will 
he be required to pay any fines or compensation. If the owner fails to seize the thief, but 
succeeds in killing bim while running away by on arrow or a sling from a distance 
he should be obliged to pay compensation for hia life to his family, but will pot 
be required to furnish funds for hie funeral service and religious observances. But 
when the thief, being caught by the owner, is killed by a sword or spear, the elayer 
must be required (o pay lhe compensation value for the decensed’s life and also the 
necessary expenses of his funeral and other religious services as prescribed by law. 
If the thief, being soized and confined by the owner, dio in confinement without any 
maltreatment or violence on the part of the owner, the latter will be required to pay 
acum of 5 silver erangs, or Ra, 12-8, as compensation for the deceased’s life. In instances 
when thefts are commilted by men of high rank or official position, euch as chief, Lamas, 
and nobles, all complaints must be made before the Government or to the court 
of justice. They must be required to pay only twice the valuo of the stolen property 
to the owner; and if they are confined in prieon, they are not to be treated with 
Tigor like ordinary convicta, but are to be consigned to civil prisons. No corpora} punish- 
ment can be inflicted on them. Defore the expiration of (be term of confinement, they 
are nol to be permitted to leave the prison, nor allowed to mix or talk with outsider or 
their relatives and friends. In the event of the criminals being public servants, they are to 
be degraded from their rank in service, according to (he gravity of their offence. But 
whenever an ollicor's offence, whether light or grave, is proved, he ia to be puuished. Even 
if he is not degraded his promotion must be stopped for a period of ten years, 

‘When thelte like tho stealing of crops are proved, the guilty are required to pay fines 
amounting to three times the value of Lhe crop robbed. For stealing garden fruit, trees, and 
eter Irom anol her'a house, the fing is also tories the value. , 

en ponies, donkeys, and oxen are found straying in corn-felds, plantati 

gardens, no matter whether any damoge ia done or not, for each animal’ the cane ‘a 
required 1o pay in damages four fankag (Re. 1-8), being one favka for each lox. For goate and 
sheep tho datmages ore half those for the larger animale. Dut if the animal be found to 
have eaten anything, five tankas should bo charged, four for four legs and one for the 
mouth. If the animal causes damage to a crop during the day-time, the owner will be 
required to pay damoges to the extent of six bres (G6 1b) ; if during the night, he should be 
required to pay 12 brea, If the owner of the crop or garden beat the cattle and injure it, be 
should be required to pay half the price of the cattle to the owner. Fora simple beatin, 
he forfeits be fines, but if through his beating the cattle dies, he should be required to pa: ie 
full value or give the owner one of equal value, in which case he should be allowed 
to lake away the skin and flesh of the cattle be killed. When ea pig damages a cro] 
or gerden, for which it is killed, its owner must be content to get its flesh only ; the 
killer will not be required to pay its price. 7 
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Boya below 13 years of age are exempted from all sorts of punishment for theft ; 
only the parenta are remonstrated with for their children’s conduct. 

If a dog eat or steal meat or butter from one’s house, its owner should be 
required to pay helf the price of the article stolen or damaged. When lost ponies 
or donkeys, goats and sheep are found and restored to their owners without having 
been saddled or sheared, the owners should be required to pay one-fourth their price 
ag reward to the restorer. But if the finder saddle them for use, or shear their fleece, or 
milk them, he forfeits the usual reward. Finders of other lost articles are paid the 
rewards and entertained with food and wine according to the value of the thing recovered 
and tho wealth of the owner. In all cases rewards should bo adjusted according to the 
value of the recovered article. In cases of this nature recourse should not be had to the 
courts of justice or to Government. When a lost pony or other lost article is found, 
the obtainer must restore the article to the rightful owner within three days. If within thac 
period the owner is not found out, the matter should be reported to the head-man of the 
village or town. If he fails to do that, he should be found guilty of misappropriation. 

f a woman commits theft, the payment of prescribed fines and corporal punishment 
should be borne equally by herself aud ber husband or friend in whoas keeping she is. 
No corporal punishment can be inflicted upon women ina state of pregnancy or after 
childbirth, till the time of suckling expires. Diseased persons, male or female, those who 
have been bereaved of their parenta or children within one month, or those who have passed 
the 70th year of their age, are exempted from corporal punishment. Slight corporal puuish- 
ment only can be inflicted on those who are azed from 13 to 19 or 61 to69. Bodily punish- 
ment of any degree or kind can be inflicted on persous who are between 19 and 60 yeara 


of age. 

*Rrhen stolen property is discovered in the ssion of a trader or merchant, it 
should be brought out to the market and oxposed. If the owner can identify it, tho trader 
will be held guiltless only when he can produce the seller or the thief from whom he obtained 
it. 1fhe cannot produce the thief, ho will be required to produce witnesses who eaw him buying 
the article. [fhe cannot bring forth witnesses, aud ifthe owner can produce wilnesses who 
will teatify that they saw the article in his possession, the owner will be allowed to take 
away the article from the trader. When there are witnesses to support the statement of 
both parties, the owner will have to pay half the price of the article to the merchant. 

The giver of shelter to athief isa greater offender than the thief himself. The 
abettor uf theft, or one who invites another to steal, or to cause a third party tosteal, is also 
@ grover offender than the thief who committed the theft. 

According to the custom of Western Chine, when a traveller’s or merchant-traveller’s 
riding-horse or luggage or goods are robbed on the road, he must complain to the 
chief of the country, who will take masurea to detect the robbers and recover the 
stolen properties. If the property be not recovered, nor the robbers detected within o 
week's time, the Government makes good the losses sustained by the traveller, and 
dismisses him witnout further detention. The traveller himeelf cannot search the villagers 
to Gnd the robbers; but the villagers are held responsible for making good the traveller's 
losses. In Tibet and Mongolia, if after close search and investigation the property be not 
recovered nor the robbera detected, the Government does not reimburse the travoller. 

When a thief steals alock or key or a watoh-dog from a house, his offence will be tanta- 
mouut to etealing the contents of the house or store to which theee belonged. The 
atealing of a lock or key or odog isthe same as robbing the treasury which thoy guarded. 
‘When o man eees a thief in the act, and does not raise o hue and cry, he ia equally guilly 
with the thief himself. When a thief, stealing ao cow, kills it and eats its flesh, and another 
man, aware of the theft, partakes of tho meat with the thief, his offence should be considered ag 
serious as that of the thief. But when he is ignorant of the theft, he will not be guilty 
even if he were to eat up the entire cow. If atheft of property belonging to a party included 
in the family circle is committed by any member of a family, either by the father, mother 
orthe children, by the tutor or his pupil, layman or priest, in the house itself or outside 
of it, the matter ebould not be reported to the court of justice nor received by it whon 
applied to; but the guilty party should be punished by the head of the family. 


RAPE AND ADULTERY. 


‘When 4 man is found guilty of rape upon the lady of a king, prince, noble or 
chief, he should be punished by having his testicles extracted and with a poyment of gold 
to the party or parties injured equal tothe weight of the testes; but when the crime is con- 
sidered very grave, the above punishment will not suffice: alter having pid the aforesaid 
penalty, he should be required to pay nine articles, consisting of ponies, yaka, jo, «v., 
one khatdy, nine articlea consisting of skins, nine articles consisting of carpets, and blankets, 
&e,, tothe parties injured, besides a law foe of Hs. 900 (15 gold arangs). Indefault, he 
should be bavished from the country. 

If @ man hos immodest iutercourse with the wife of a man of hie own rank 
and position in sociely, he should be required to pay the busband o compensation fee of 
+ sranga or Ra. 12-8, and a series of seven articlesas mentioned above. To the woman abused, 
he should be required to give a complete suit of dress. Me should find o security, and 
pind himself to pay a five of 15 gold srangs, or is. 900, to ensure non-repetition of a 
similar offence with the eame party, and pay a law fee of 1d silver srangs, iz. Rs. 47-8. 
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‘When o man commits adultery at the request of the woman, he should be required to pre- 
ent a kAatag, wine, and 3 silver srangs (lis. 7-4) only to her husband as compensation. He 
must aleo be required to bind himself by oath, or by a letter duly signed and eealed by himself 
before wilnesses, not to repent the offence wilh Fer. When a simple letter signed by the 
guilly party is not accepted, be is required to find securities. hen one of high rank 
commite adultery with e woman of inferior class, he is required to present the woman ond her 
husband with & robe each and o sufficient quantity of meat, wine, Aour, and butter, to 
gratify them. aes . : 

Yn instances where the busband is impotent, ond the woman unwilling to live with 
him, the adulterer, when be is much attached to her, must supply the injured husband with 
a suilable eubslitute, i¢., ove to his solisfaction, and in addilion pay the marriage expensea 
which the husband bad incurred on the firsl occasion, tak 

Ta China, when o man commits adultery with another's wife, when the guilt is proved, 
both the perties are beheaded. Ifthe odullerer bo a man of high rank, be ie degraded, 
or hos to pay a compensation fee of 10 dochie (Ita. 1,200) lo the husband of tho adulteress. 


INTERCOURSE WITH UNMARRIED GIRLS, 


When a man of inferior rank has immodest intercourse with a maiden of high 
rank, euch as tho daughter of » Lema,” king, prince, noble, or chief, he should be compelled 
to verve the parent of the maiden grotuitously fora number of years. If the guilty person 
bo very rich, he will bo required to present a A/afay to each of the pnrenta, together with 
his riding-pony, eaddle, carpet, and bridle, besides a petition feet of 50 silver srange (Ra. 126) 
in cash. hen both the parties are of equal rank, the man is required to marry the maiden 
and live with her in her father’s house. If be fail to do 80, he should be required to present 
akhatag to each of her parenls and a suffcient quantity of wine, and a married woman's 
gown to the moiden. When ono of high rank is found guilty of this offence with a maiden 
of inferior rank, there ie no punishment for him except that he will be slightly put to 
shame by those who may hear of the affair. But if he bears much attachment to the 
maiden, he can take her for his wife. 

When a men, be ho great or humble, without wedding a maiden, makes her pregnant, 
eo that she falls ill, he should be required to furnish her with proper medicine and medical 
treatment, necessary religious ceremonies for her speedy cure, and sick-bed atlendauce. 
He should also be required to furnish her with food and wive, clothes aud bed-covering 
till she is freo from the effects of childbirth. To the parents of the maiden he should 
present Aiafags ond wine. He must be compelled to entertain all his fellow-villagers or 
townsmen with meat and wine, according lo his means. This is called ywaang or “ the 
ceromony of cleansing of defilement.” 

In China, if o man be found guilly of committing illicit intercourse with the daughter 
of the King, or of a minister, governor or any high official, the offender pays the penalty 
with the loss of bis head. Ifa man is found to have committed unlawful intercourse with a 
girl of inferior rank, he must, after having asked pardon from her parents, either keep it secret 
or take her as bie wife. If the matter is brought to the nolice of the Goverament, the parents are 
required to verve him for a period of three years asa punishment for lax morality. In thie 
respect the Chinese laws being very strict, in spite of the vastness of the population, cases 
of this kind I am told ore very rare, In the generality of casca the parents jealously 
guard their girls from coming in contact with men. Those who come in contact either 
marry, or have the good ecnee to presorve thoir virginity till they are married. 

According to the custom of the Mongolians, if a mau of inferior rank is found to bave 
committed adullery with the King’s wife, a princess, or the wife of a chief or minister, 
he is remonstrated with for his conduct, and receives very slight punichment. In 
fact, low ond custom prescribe no penalty for adultery among the Mongol people. 
Chastity or modesty isa virtue uoknown to them; girls and young men are at liberty 
to practise unrealrained intimacy with each other, sometimes eren in the very face 
of their parents. Custom allows promiscuous intercourse everywhere. Where the parties 
consent, there is no offence. When one finds that his wife indulges in immodest 
intercourse with another, he cannot say a word to him nor to her, nor can she tell 
him o word when sho fiuds him with another's wife. Marriage is a contract by which 
both parties can have access to each other's person, and live for the fulfilment of conjugal 
duties ; but by marriage the Mongole do not lose their right, as (hey consider it, of having sexual 
intercourse with those whom they love, In consequence of such gross laxity of morals, 
jealousy is unknown among the Mongols. When a Mongol host is very much pleased 
with tho omiability and gaily of his guest, he presses him lo make merry with 
hie benutiful wife. So also in order to please his guest and to add to his comforts he Preases 
him to sleep with hie wife. Such offers are frequent whea they find that their wives 
are handsome and will be acceptable to the guosts. It is not the oustom of the Mongols 
at all to watch tho modesty of their girls. ten 8 girl gives birth to a child, the father is 
required to present the nomad villagers with one sheep at least. When a Mongol princess 


in this way gives birth to a child, she blushes for her conduct, and that is considered a eulfi- 
cient punishment. 








ith the exception of thase of the Gelugpa uect, Kanerally keep female company. 
aid Lo the party applied to, wud aot to the Govcroweut, 
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CAUSING GRIEVOUS IIURT, WOUNDS, AND BLOODSHED. 


Fines for, thesa offences are included under tho general term of Sonyal or “life 
compensation.” ‘The entravagant punishments enjoined in the ancient droconic codes of 
Tibet nre now {o some extent repealed by the Government, being considered impracticable. 
Tn them the value of each drop of blood of the higher class is fixed at one gold srang, and 
of cach drop of blood of the middle class at one gold séo (Rs. 9-8), and of ach drop of blood 
of tho lower class at one silver sho (4 annas). Now-a-days in the transactions oF ordinary 
business the subjects and servants exchange words very often, and it is not unusual for them 
to assault ond inflict severe wounde on their masters and superiors, In such eases, accord- 
ing to the gravily and character of the hurts and wounds, corporal punishment is inflicted 
on the offender. For offenders poseeseing somo property the fines range from a khatag 
and one gold sto to three gold svangs. If the master be a chief or a man of position, 
and couses Grievots hurt of any kiud to his servant, he should be required to furnish 
medicine and medical trealment and attendance, and also to pay a suitable amount 
of reward in money or other articles to the party to console him for hie disgrace, but 
he shall poy no life compensation iu consequence of the relation in question being 
one of master and servant. If a man assault or cause hurt to or wound one of his 
own position or claee after mutual exchange of abusive language, false acensations, 
or Aghting, he should only ba required to take measures to heal the wound. Jn 
such instances the law would not make him pay a life-compensation to the injured 
when wounds are inflicted on the bodies of both the parties. ‘lhe provoker, alter being 
examined, if found guilty, should be required to give the necessary compensation. If one 
party on account of superior tren, th receive no wound or hurt, and the other 
party be grievously hurt and bl much, tho former should be required to give 
the latter ao blanket of superior quality as compensation for the wound (called 
mag-gos. or the wound-dresser) and a wrapper and white woollen rug as compensation 
for the blood ehed (called i’4ag-den or b/ocd-rester), besides the supply of medicines, religious 
ceremonics, medica! treatment, diet, and other neceesaries of life, till the wound gets 
healed. Alter theso he should be required to pay compensation for shedding of blood in the 
proportion mentioned above. Again, there are inetances in which the wounds are measured 
ag to their extent and depth. If the depth be more than a finger’s breadth, the party accused 
should be required to furnish the injured with a gold srang for each finger’s breadth 
of the wound. In cases of less depth the compeneation is one gold srang. When ony 
fracture happens, compensation is made in gold to the weight of a similar bone. 
Where the party hurt or wounded is found guilty, he should be required to make his anta- 
goniat the present of “ three kinds” or “ five kinds,”* who should, as usual. pny him the 
necessary life-compensation. If a man bo found guilty of knocking out the tooth of 
another, or of tearing out hie heir, for each tooth he should be required to make 
compensation with o pony and for each hair a shecp. But now-a-days the penalty fixed 
for pulling out hair is allered. For pulling out hair (any quantity) for aah offence the 
compeneation is only o “gold sho” (Ra. 94). For causing grievous hurt to the organs of 
aonee or the limbs, such as the eyes, nose, ears, and hands or legs, so as to make them 
unserviceable, the compensation is equal to half the sum fixed i murder, for the loss 
of an eye or band is considered equal to the loss of half one’s life. In casea of light burt 
the conipensation ie paid in the proportion of one-fourth, one-fifth, &e., of that of murder. 

In cases of baltery, when no wound or bleeding is caused, but only swelling 
and pain, the assoulter should be required to present a khatay and three sags 
to the injured. In light offences one ortwo srangs are accepted as compensation. When 
both the parties are found guilty the provoker is punished by the court with a fine, 
the amount of which varies with the nature of the offence, but never exceeds the Son-ju/. 
Flourishing # sword ina threatening manner, or drawing a knife as if to stab, is consi- 
dered n gravo offence. The fine or compensation for euch an offence is ove gold sraig 
Res. 60). 

( P onina the abettors of a fight and the parties fighting and those who cause burta 
or wounds, are put in chainsas soon as they are arrested. Jor offences of this nature, 
rigorous impriconment for a number of years, according to the gravity of the orime, 
js inflicted. Payment of a simple finc or compensation, as it holds in Tibet, is not to 
be met wilh in China. : 2 

In Mongolia the using of disrespectful or abusive language or assaulting those who 
claim descent from Jengia Khan is severely punished; for using foul language one 
must lose his horse together with eaddle and bridle. For blows and causing hurt 
he must be banished from the country. For causing grievous hurt, or bleeding or wounding, 
he must be committed to a Chinese court to be tried with a view to his being beheaded, tor 
the Mongols do not take life for life nor, do they throw convicts into river, their only. capital 
punishment being to tear the limbs of the criminal by tying them to horses. ith the 
exception of the descendants of Jengis Khan, for causing grievous hurt or wound to any 
nobles or great men, the compensation is one camel; to middle olass men, one horse; 
to one of the lower class, one sheep. The amount of fines exacted by Government is not fixed 
by law. In the case of rich folk 1,000 silver srangs is somelimes not considered much, 
and in the caso of the poor the presentation of a Avafay is thought enough. In Tibet, if o man 


* These cousist of diflerout sorts, tbree at a tie or tive at a time, 
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causes @ large wound to a pony, cow, or yak, he is required to feed (he animal thus 
hurt wilh grass and gram, or supply the means of cure as long as the wound does 
not heal up; when perlectly cured, he returns it to the owoer. If he burts it in the eye 
or limbs, so os to make it almost useless, he is required to pay half ita price to 
the owner. 


OATHS AND ORDFALS. 


In doubtful cases. where the judge or the arbitrators fail to decide, oaths and ordeala 
are ultimately resorted to, such being considered as conclusive tesls for the court of final 
appeal. When the dispensers of justice aud the, mediators fail to ascertain the guilt 
or innocence of the contending parties, or even, knowing tho circumstances connected 
with the offences, cannot for want of evidence convict the offender, they are required, in 
extreme cases, to permit the plaintiff to challenge the defendant to undergo an ordeal or 
make o deposition on oath. Of all penalties these two are considered the most horrid as 
well as the most repulsive. Very few cases happen in which ordeals or oaths are taken. 
In Khaw and Amdo these practices aro now being gradully abolished, but in Tibet proper they 
are still in vogue. (n account of the diabolical nature of oaths and ordeale the Tibetan law 
exempts a certain class of men from them as being morally incapable of undergoing them. Lamas, 
teachers, Ge-niten (quaxi-priestly householders), monks, and adepts are not allowed to take 
oaths and pass through ordeals. Tantriks ireligious acreerers) and other practitioners of mystic 
incantations, who ere supposed to be able to counteract the fearful conscquences of an oath by 
means of their powerful spells, are alsoexempled, Destitute and famished people to whom food. 
and clothes are all-in-all, and men who will do anything they like, unmindful of the conse- 
quences of sin ina future existence, aro not allowed to make a deposition on oath. Wives and 
mothers, who can easily be persuaded to swear in the iuterest, of their husbands and children, 
are also not admitted by the court as capable of toking the oath. Besides these, young boys, 
lunaties, and the dumb, who do not understand the difference between good and bad, or 
happiness and misery, are also exempted. All others not included in the above, who are 
honest, know the difference between good and evil, believe in the inevitable consequences of 
one’s actions (Awrma), or have foresight and sense to see the present and future, are considered 
proper persons to come under the operation of oaths and ordeals. The party (generally the 
plaintiff) who challenges hie opponent to take the oath is required to pay the defendant the 
oath compensation.” ‘This veries from o (rifling. amount to a very large eum, according to 
the nature of the case. But for one of considerable importanoe the usual compensation is 50 
srangs (Rs, 125) and a yak, which is claimed for what is called the “oath fesh ” (Nah-sha) 
and “ oath blood ” (Nahtia). 

Description of @ Tibetan oath—Firet the swearer offera prayers to the all-knowing 

ods (Buddhas and Wodhi-sattva), to earthly gods end go lessea called Srungmas, 
the demi-gods of the land, and the fierce goblins and nymphs who livein the land, 
invoking them to bear witness to bis eolemu deposition. Then he begins by saying, 
“What I depose is the truth aud nothing but the truth.” Hoe then sits on the reeking skin of 
a cow or ox newly slain, with his face and body all paked, smears his body with 
the reeking blood of the ox, and places the image of Buddha, with come volumes of religious 
books, on his head. Next, after eating the raw heart of the ox and drinking throe 
mouthfuls of ite steaming blood, he declares to the spoctators, “ There is certainly no 
guilt in me, but if there be any, may the guardians of the world, the gode, before the 
eud of the current month or year, make me cease to exist.” He then receives the oath com- 
peneation and the elain ox. It is the univerea! belief araong the Tibetans that when the swearer 
perjures himself, before the expiration of one hundred and seven days he either turns insane or 
dies, vomiting blood. When these do not happen, some sort of calamities must happen to him, 
such as the loss of wife or children, entanglement in quarrels, enmity, and loss or destruction 
of property. Death is believed lo be the most frequent consequence of perjury. 

‘the undergoing of such au oath liberates the swearer from the penalty of death and 
compensation in all cases of robbery and murder, as well oa from all civil liabilities, such 
as debts, even of thousands of srangs, and disputes about lands. On the other hand it is 
believed that if the challenger be really guilty of false and malicious accusation, all sorts of 
evils that wero reserved for the perjured ewearer shall fall upon him. 

Tn certain cases by the throw of dice the guilt or innocence of contending parties 
is ascertained, that party being exculpated who gets the greateat number of points. 

Ordeal of white and black pebbler—All imporlant cases of murder, robbery, aud 
theft are decided by ordenls. The first kind of ordeals consists in picking out white and black 
pebbles froma bowl of boiling oil or marsh water; the second in handling a red-hot 
atone ball. In the presence of the prosecutor, the witnesses, the judge or his represen- 
tative, and many other spectators, the swearer invokes the gods and tho demi-gode to 
bear witness to his alatement. He then declares that he tells the perfect truth. A copper or 
iron bowl filled with boiling oil or marsh-water is then brought before him, in which 
two pebbles of the size of an egg, ono white and the other black, each tied and wrapped up in 
a bag, are thrown. The swearer now washing his hand first with water and then with milk, 
hears the reading of the section of the law written on a tablet with the blood of the cow elain 
for the occasion. ‘Then, again affirming that his statement is true, he thruala his hand in 
the boiling oil or water, and takes out one of the pebbles. If he can take out the white 
one without scalding his hand, he is believed to be perfectly innocent, but if in getting it 
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out bis hand geta ecalded, he is considered partially or half innocent, but if he misses the 
white stone altogether and also gets his hend scalded, he is pronounced guilty. The 
eeoond ordenl consists in making a stone ball of the size of an oatrich-egg, red- 
hot in a coal fre and then placing it in an iron vessel, freed from the burning embers 
and ashes. The swearer then washing hie hand in milk and water, with perfect composure 
of mind, and without shrinking, seizes the ball with his hond and walke with it toa 
distance of 7,5 or 3 paces, according as the party aggrieved is of the Ist, 2nd or 3rd class, 
Then his hand is immediately put in a bag made of white cotton cloth, and in the presence 
of those assembled to witness the scene, it is tied and sealed. At the ond of the 3rd, Sth or 
7th day the bag is opened and the palmexamined. Ifitis found unscorched but with 
only a pale yellowish line or stain on it, he ia declared innocent. If there appear a blister 
of the size of a pea, he is thought a little guilty, JF three blisters of (hat size appear he is 
considered balf guilty. If bis hand be scorched all over, he is looked upon as the guilty 
culprit, and the full punishment for his offeuce is inflicted upon him. 

It is believed that if the swearer be really innocent and houest the white and black 
pebble or the red-hot stone ball will cause very slight injury to Liehand. When he 
is declared innocent he gains the challenger’s wager together with the case. But when he 
is found guilty he must undergo the full punishment required by law. 

In Chine this eystema of oaths and ordeals does not prevail. In Mongolia the oath 
ayatem only is in vogue, there being no system of ordeal, The system of casting dice ia also 

ractised all over Kham and Amdo, but chiefly inthe former province, where its efficacy is 
Paieved to be productive of much good. The oaths and ordeals above described are belween 
enemies. But thero are some which are resorted to for establishing friendships. When a 
man contracts friendship with another, he first arranges for a festivodiuner He then, in the 
presence of tho emblems of the “‘ three holies,”—the images of Buddha, Dharma, and Sanga, 
= invokes lhe gode and demi-gods to bear witness to his contracting the friendship. ‘Then 
the two friends clasping each other’s hand solemnly swear that they will never think of 
doing mischief to each other cither by cheating or practising fraud ; that they will through 
life, to the best cf their power, try to contribute to each other's welfare, service, and 
good. This is called the ‘oath of concord.” When such friends prove faithless they are 
universally hated as bad characters, but no complaints in the absence of regular offences 
con be preferred egainst one by the other Feople believe that men who do not agree with 
each other efter such solemn vows of friendship are born as devile in another life; and 
thet false swearing after the manner above described, unscrupulously praotised by evil 
characters, generally entaile disease, gigs, and famine on the country in which the vows 
were taken, The authorities of Government generally select desert and uninhabited 
places, where tents are pitched, for the taking of oaths and ordeale. 


USURY, CONTRACTS, AND TRADE CUSTOMS. 


According to the lows of the Tibetan Government, the interest on articles of oxchange— 
money, grain, or any other eubstance—is 20 per cent., or one measuro for five measures yearly. 
Forinstauce if one borrows five eranys or five bre of grain, he aball have to pay six (5 +1) sranys or 
bre at the end of the year. All caloulations are made in this proportion. The courts in a few 
cases admit contracts on a higher interest (han 20 per cent. as valid. ‘hose who claim more 
accordiog to their contract deeds, are sometimes punished as covetous, but sometimes have 
their olaims allowed. All contracts of usury are required to be made on wrilten documenta, 
executed before witnesses, and duly signed-and sealed. The interest is required to be paid at 
the end of the year. Ifthe debtor absconds, the witnesses are required to make good the loss 
thereby eustained by the lender. If tho debtor having died or become insolvent, the money 
he pot realized, the witnesses are not held responsible. If the money belongs to Government, 
to certain monasteries or Lamus, or to the yiog-pon (paymaster) of the army, the omount 
is realized from the relations, witnesses, and neighbours of the debtor. In Tibet, at every 
military station, a certain amount of money is generally laid out by Government, from the 
interest of which the militia is paid by the Phog-pon. This officer is one of the chief Govern- 
ment money-lenders. In urgent cases 33 per cent. interest is also sometimes agreed upon. 
There are instancea in which 25, 20, 15, aud 10 per cent. interest is charged by mutual agreo- 
ment of the contracting parties. When the parties soliciting s loan are not known, and when 
doubts about their honesty are enterlained, taking security or pawning is resorted to. When 
pledge-bonds are exceeded, claims on the pledged deposits are forfeited by the debtors. The 
creditors are then free to dispose of the article. 

In Mongolia the usual rate of interest fixed by lew is 30 per cent. per annum. 
Higher or lower rates are very rare: when the interest equals the principal, the latter ceases 
to bear interest. Tho accumulated interest produces interest, but when the compound intorest 
equals the simple interest, it aleo ceases; sothat the entire ivterest on any Joan cannot 
exceed twice the principal within three years of contracting the debt. The creditor exercises 
mueh power over the debtor. After three years Lhe power of his claims decreases. Not so 
in Tibet, where the lender is known to use his power over the debtors for three gonerations. 
"Phe moro the debtor exceeds the fixed term, the moro urgent is the creditor in his 
demands on the debtor. ‘The court, when it sees that the creditor has extracted much com- 
pound interest for many years from the debtor, can put a stop to the accumulation 
of further compound intorest ; but there is uo fixed period mentioned in the law after which 


compound interest must cease to acoumulate. 
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In Blongolia the debtor, on the oreditor’s preferring a complaint against him after six 
years, can free himself of all liabilities by payment of half the sum, alter nine years by one- 
Uhird, and after ten years no claim is admitted at all. In Tibot, Mongolia or China, when 4 
man comes to ask for a loan, the creditor generally entertains him with good food and drink. 
If he has a mind to refuse the prayer, he will behave with great politeness, not to make the 
solicitor feel the bitterness of dieappointment; and instead of dismissing him with an abrupt 
rofugal, he will entertain him with the best food, and at the end communicate hie 
inability to comply with the request. Both in Tibet and Mongolia the loan of euch articles 
as utensils, implements of husbandry and war, drinking cups, borrowed articles, articles 
kept on trust, landed estates of which the revenue is paid to Government, and images of 
gods, are never given in loan or mortgaged. 

‘When o man hos a singlo pony, one milch oow or jo, one pair of ploughs, a team of bullocks 
or yaks, or one suit of a monk's dress for lia owa use, nobody can esk for a loan of any 
of these articles without commilting the offence of ‘impudence,’ for which he may be severely 
rebuked. ‘The oreditors, whether Government or private parties, cannot also dispossess the 
misser of any oue or more of these properties. This is the grand charter of the Tibetans. 
No creditor cau by force seize the property of his debtor. IF without the debtor's permission 
he removes one erang, he forfeits hia entirec laim on a loan of 100 srangs; if two, on 200; and so 
on. Nobody, be be a public officer, landlord, master, or creditor, can for any kind of pecuniary 
claims exercise violence on the miser. If being in possession of means the mrisser refuses to pay 
off his liabilities or debts, the creditors should call mediators, or institute a low-suit in a court 
of justice, to settle the differences ; bul if, without resorting to those means, he beats or practises 
any kind of violence on the debtor, he foregoes all his claims on bim. 

The rate of hire for a pony or mule betwoen Lhasa and Ghiga-tee. a distance of 
eight marches only, is five srangs ; for a donkey or yak, two srangs. This is of course for known 
parties, neighbours, and official travellers. For t cases where despatch is necded the 
rate is one srang for every pag-tshed, or Tibetan mile, which is equal to nearly five English 
miles. For a complete set of implements of husbandry, the daily hire is 20 bre of barley. 
If a horse, yak, bullock, jo, or donkey die in the charge of the hirer, he should be required to 
pay the price of it, or give one of equal value in exchange. If the animal die within six hours 
after being returaed, the hirer is held responsible for it, but if it die after six hours, the owner 
cannot lodge any claim agains! the hirer. If the animal be overworked and returned lame or 
useless on account of sores on the back, the owner can realize half, one-third, or one-fourth of 
its price from the hirer. On the Chinese frontier pony or mule hire is charged at the rate of 
three sho (12 annas) per diem. In Mongolia no hire is charged from known parties for draught 
or pack-animals, and from strangers, irnders, or revenue collectora very ing sums are 
charged. For long distances the rate of hire increases in proportion. If the animela taken on 
hire be returned without apparent illness, and yet die soon r, the ownercannot charge the 
hirer for damages after he has goue out of sight. 

During the grand religious prayer assembly of Lhasa, called Monlam-chhenpo, 
which takes place on New Year's si (Tibetan year), when pilgrims come from different 
countries of Iligh Asia and Chins, a great demand arises for Lama oostumes on hire. ‘The 
Tichest apparel, covsisting of the upper garmente (like petticoats) of the Lamas (sto 
agag), tho gown (sham that), tho girdle (skérag), boots, hat, the emblems of 
ordination (chhab-blug), and the rosary is charged at the rale of 10 srangs per diem 
(Rs. 25). The outfitter can charge heavily for damago done to the clothes by carelessness, 
such ae oil or tea stains. At ‘Lashi-lhunpo for such o suit of dress three srangs are 
charged. For ordinary clothes, both at Lhasa and Tashi-lhunpo, the rato of hire doos 
not exceed one tavka, accompanied by a khatag per day. In Pekin, I am told, 
when on certain occasions (he grand nobles, ministers, vassal-kings, and chi 
psy their respoota to the Emperor, o great demand exists for State cosum 
uoblea who hire clothes at the rate of Rs. 7,400, or GO dochhes per diem ! 
there is no such system of Ictting clothes on hire. 

If after buying on article tho customer wishes to return it, he will have to relurn the 
article together with one-tenth of its price. Ifho returns il on the second day, he will 
have to pay one-fifth of the price of the article, together with the article itself. If 
he delays two days, he must return it with half ils price as a fine. After the third 
day no gools can bo returned. If a house-keeper himself cheats o merchant- 
lodger, for every erang worth of article he should be required to pay 5 srangs as compensa- 
tion. If a trader deceive his customers, by using false measures and weights, or 
by selling spurious or imitation goods, gems, or jewels as genuine, or by managing to give 
currency to false coin, he must immediately be banded over to the police, and committed 
for trial. Ifthe merchant convicted be a subject of the Tibetan Government, all his goods are 
confiscated by Government, and he is sentenced to penal servitude for a certain number of 

ears. If tho merchaut be a subject of some foreign Government, such os Uhina, Mongolia, 

‘asbroir, or Nepal, a certain amount of fine, as prescribed by law, is exacted from him, 
and a list of his goods is made. The Government seizes and examines all his goods, and 
after securely packing them, sends them and the merobant himself in chergo of the police 
to his own Government, together with a lettor of representation [rom the Tibetan Govern- 
ment, complaining of the conduct of the merchant, aud stating the amount of the 
fines exacted from bim ee punishment. The Tibetan snd Mongolian merchants sell goods 
in a way thet auite them well. They are not so calculating as the Chinese of Shensi 
and Ydunan, who generally return to their country aller earning 300 per cent. profit clear uf 
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all oxpenses. The Pekin morchants who come to Lhasa sell thoir goods at six times the 
cost price. They generally raiso 400 per cent. on original stock. Drokcrago and commission 
are only paid on Chinese goods when the bargain is great. In Mongolin no auch 
oustom prevails. In China no custom exists of paying hiro for borrowed articles. Both 
in Tibet and China, when one fails to return the borrowed articles in good order, he is 
required to replace the loan by a similar article if possible. In Tibet if o borrower 
wickedly denies that he borrowed anything, and refuses to return the article he had borrowed, 
he is treated asa thief. In Mongolia such o criminal is set freo on the paymont of half 
the price of the property demanded. 

in Western China the penalty for practising extensive fraud by using false weights and 
meagures is death. For cheating and usinz counterfeit coin tho penalty is banish- 
ment. The Mongolians being a straightforward people, are not known to commit such 
crimes, Among them for slight offences of this nature tho criminals are whipped. In 
China, when 4 purchaser wishes to return the goods after having paid ils price, he can only 
do so by paying five sho (Ike. 1-4) for all arlicles of the value of one srang ond upwanls. 
Tf he has walked seven paces after the bargain, the article cannot be returned. In Mongolia 
the purchaser oan only return the article as long as he has not walked to a distanco 
whence his bat cannot be seen. If he has walked to such o distance, he must pny one- 
tenth of the value of the article bought, to have its price refunded tohim. In Tibot, there is 
a great demand for several Chinese commodities of merchandiso. Supplies from China consist 
chiefly of Chineso silver, silk, row and manufacturod, satins of various kinds, AAatags, tea, 
China-ware, porcelain saucers and cups, embroidored Chineso mandarin hats (sertheh), 
Chinese chintz, coarse Assam silk-cloth (sbués), kincobs (/or-goo), different sorts of 
Chineso hats whito jado (yang-the), Chinese velvet boots, bridles, brass and bronze cups 
(sit-nyen), musical instrument mado of brass plates, cymbals, gongs, inconse-burnors, flower- 
vases, yellow silk, wood, &o. 


HOUSE-RENT. 


In Lhasa, Toshi-lhonpo, and Shiga-tee, houses ordinarily uscd by monks aud 
traders are lot on an annual rental of 10 to 50 srangs, For good and commodious 
accommodation, higher rates are charged. In Mongolia, whero people livo in felt tents, there 
is no custom of renting house, strangers being either accommodated gratis or entertained os 
guests. In China, I am told, the huts of poor people, which are occupied by dealers and traders 
enerally, fetch from 5 fong-tse (Chinese copper coins) to 20 fong-tseamonth. At the timoof 
the Emperor's visit to the priuorpal monasteries, chiefly at Revo-lso-lia,” the ministers end 
other high officers crowd in tho houses of tho monks. For good houses they are known 
to pay from 25 to 50 srangs fora night's lodging. The goneral rate of rent for ordinary 
houses which merchants occupy ranges from Re. 125 to Rs. 375 per annum. In 
Tibet house-keepers exercise great influence in matters of trade. They serve in most 
casea as brokers. Merchants from distant countrics as a rule go to lho houses of 
their old acquaintances who furnish them with lodgings. The new merchants socuro 
introductions cr make acquaintances through theso friends. According to the custom 
of the country it is @ most important duty of a houso-keeper, in whose house a 
merchant may be admitted, to arrange for the proper sale of the merchant-lodger’s goods 
and to guard against others deceiving him ond using felse measures and weights; at 
tho same time he himself is required not to deal unfairly with his lodger, or to defraud 
him, By arranging the sale or Ee of 50 srangs, the house-keeper can legally 
demand a commission of one srang from either party, which is equivalent to two per cont. 
from each, or four per cent.on the whole. If the house-keeper defrauds the trader who 
is his lodger, or exact more than tho usual commission from him, he is guilly of breach of 
trust. 





* The fiyo-poaked mountain 
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